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HERE ought to be some better way... 
says Bill Merrill. And it bothers him so 
much that he has to do something about it. 
That's the kind of a fellow he is. During his 39 
years with General Electric he has been finding 
“‘better ways’’—and you and I have benefited. 
That's why, today, he is head of the Works 
Laboratory at the G-E Schenectady plant. 


How have we benefited? Well, for example, by 
better and cheaper paper, because Bill helped in 
many ingenious ways to apply electricity to 
papermaking. During the War, he helped Uncle 
Sam out of a hole by showing him how to cast 
anchor chain by the ton instead of forging it a 
link at a time. His ideas helped us get better 


refrigerator cabinets, replacing wood with steel, 
and a brand-new way to eliminate garbage, by 
the Disposall, or “‘electric pig,” 


kitchen waste and washes it down the sewer. 


“Yankee ingenuity?’’ Bill hails from Maine! 


In General Electric there are hundreds of men 
who, like Bill Merrill, are developing new 
products, finding ways to improve and make all 
products less expensive. It’s these ‘‘Bill Merrills,’ 
along with thousands of skilled workers through- 
out industry, who make it possible for you and 
me to have more of the things we want and 


need—comforts and convenienges unknown a few 
years ago. Bill's slogan, too, iis More Goods for 


More ISDE at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
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for every dollar zee have earned for General Electric 
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Other Federation Publications of 
Especial Interest 


DESIGN & THE IDEA 
by Allen Tucker 


A clear, entertaining and thoroughly delight- 
ful exposition on design, Allen Tucker’s little 
book is an acknowledged masterpiece. 

It is a book which, we believe, has a place 
in any library, for its fundamental interest, 
its basic importance, and its rare quality. 


e CASE BouND $1 


PORTRAITURE: 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT 


by E. M. Benson 


The history of portraiture from prehistoric 
to modern times; its beginnings and why even 
today it is the most persistent subject matter 
for art. 

Seventy-seven illustrations embrace prac- 
tically all media: cave drawings, sculpture, 
painting, miniatures, graphic arts, photog- 
raphy, the moving picture. 


e CASE BouUND $1.35 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


Students, parents, teachers and schools, and 
libraries all welcome the publication, in an in- 
expensive volume, of a complete directory of 


America’s professional art schools, colleges — 


and universities with art departments. 

All salient facts are given for each school 
—courses, tuition, degrees and credits, re- 
quirements, terms, enrollment, heads of de- 
partments, and so forth. What’s more, there 
is a list of fellowships and scholarships in art, 
and special indexes of architectural and sum- 
mer schools. 


e CLOTH BOUND $1.75 (No School Discounts) 


w “Today, it is generally recognized that to any well-rounded home, 
school or library, Art is a necessity” 


And the Beautiful 


MAGAZINE or ART 


is America’s Most Distinguished— 


and Most Interesting—Art Periodical 


To you, if you are interested in the arts—and to those schools or libraries 
which recognize that art is a necessity—the rich Magazine of Art will be 
an indispensable possession. Not only indispensable, but a source of great 


pleasure and satisfaction. 


Each year, for instance, the Magazine brings you from 800 to 900 superb 
illustrations, of all the arts. It is literally a picture gallery in itself—and 


a gallery of amazing breadth and scope. 


In appearance, the Magazine is a work of art. Large in size—9x1214 


inches—its design is fresh, its paper and printing extraordinary. 


But the Magazine of Art is more than a beautiful publication. It has 
substance, vitality. In its pages, you will see recorded the significant 
events of art activity, and the swiftly-moving, absorbing story of the art 
of our time. Well-balanced, the Magazine gives you the great art of the 


past, with the art of the present. 


Come, discover the Magazine of Art 


for yourself. You have a real pleasure in 


SPECIAL 
Introductory Offer 


You are invited to try the Maga- 
zine for the next three months at 
a special introductory rate of $1— 
a saving of 50¢ on the single copy 
price. And if you aren’t delighted, 
your money will be refunded. Use 
the convenient coupon below. 


store for yourself. 


Take advantage of the special intro- 
ductory offer for new readers. 


MAGAZINE or ART 


50¢ THE COPY + $5 THE YEAR 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Use this convenient coupon. . . 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Send me the following, for which I enclose my remittance: 
( ) The Magazine of Art for the next three months, at your special rate of $1 
(_) Art School Directory, at $1.75 
( ) Design and the Idea, at $1 
( ) Portraiture, at $1.35 
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CONSUMERS 
UNION Reports 
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M : 
We use it as 


“We hardly buy anything without consulting 
either the Buying Guide or the Reports.” 


Phrases like these are heard repeatedly from subscribers to 
Consumers Union Reports and Consumers Union’s Buying 


Guide. 
Why? 


Because these publications are in fact Bibles for consum- 
ers. Cutting through the maze of conflicting, exaggerated, 
and often fraudulent claims made by advertisers, they get 
to the truth about products, help shoppers to make sub- 
stantial savings on their purchases. How? By taking com- 
peting brands into the laboratory, subjecting them to rigor- 
ous, impartial tests, reporting the results in terms of brand 
names. 


What's in the current issue of the Reports? You'll find a 
resumé below. 


DO SANITARY CONDITIONS AT THE NEW 
YORK WORLD'S FAIR MEASURE UP TO WHAT 
YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT IN A 
“WORLD OF TOMORROW”? 


Consumers Union technicians went to the Fair, investigated 
sanitary conditions, bought samples of refreshments, tested 
them, reported the in-some-respects startling facts, 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE GOVERNMENT'S SEN- 
SATIONAL MOVE AGAINST GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE AND ITS FAMOUS 
“SEAL OF APPROVAL”? 


In a precedent-shattering action, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges Good Housekeeping magazine with “mis- 
leading and deceptive” advertising practices. In an unusu- 
ally interesting article, Consumers Union gives you the 
background for these charges, forecasts the probable effects. 


. 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
FROM THE RAILROADS? 


In the third of a series of articles showing how consumers 
pay the railroads too much for too little, Consumers Union 
describes the failure of Federal regulation. 


religiously as the Bible™ 
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WHAT ARE THE BEST BUYS IN AUTO RADIOS, 
MAYONNAISE, MEN’S SOCKS, CANNED 
PEARS? 


Results of laboratory tests on the above products are 
given. Dozens of leading brands are rated by name as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable.” 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITALIZATION PLANS 


Dr. Henry Sigerist, distinguished Johns Hopkins professor, 
analyzes the need for health services in the first of a series 
of articles by noted authorities, designed to tell the con- 
sumer how to. obtain or purchase adequate health care. 


Onl y three dollars 


A year’s membership in Consumers Union brings you 
twelve monthly issues of the Reports and a copy of the 
1939 Buying Guide—a 288-page handbook to intelligent 
buying rating close to 2,500 products. Properly utilized, 
membership can enable you to make substantial savings on 
your purchases—from $50 to $300 a year in an average 
family. 


The cost? Only $3 a year—less than 6c a week or less than 
you pay for your daily newspaper or a year’s supply of 
soap. To enroll and receive the current Reports and the 
1939 Guide at once simply fill out and mail the coupon 
below. 


TO COME — Reports on MOVIE CAMERAS, VACUUM 
CLEANERS, MILK, 1940 RADIOS and AUTOMOBILES, 
WASHING MACHINES, ELECTRIC SHAVERS, COFFEE, 


QUIZ 


For educators 
interested in 
consumer 
study courses, 
CU _ publishes 
a monthly con- 
sumer Quiz 
suitable for 
classroom use, 
The Quiz is 
free to CU 
members re- 
questing it. 


CONSUMERS UNION of United States, Inc. 
17 UNION SQUARE W., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers 
Union. I enclose: 


[] $3 Please send me CONSUMERS UNION 
Reports for one year and the annual 
BUYING GUIDE. 


[$3 for two years. | |$7 for three years. 


I agree to keep confidential all material so 
designated. 
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/ \ OW that war is declared in Europe the 


need for current, objective analysis of propaganda is of vital importance to Americans if we 
are to serve America’s best interests. Responsibility for this rests squarely upon the shoulders 
of our adult-minded, critically-thinking citizens. 

Our monthly bulletins will reveal the sources, agencies and subtle techniques used in the 
propaganda that floods us from the warring capitals of Europe; as well as from within the 


United States. 


President Roosevelt, in his fireside talk of September 3rd, warned the American people to 


beware of those who “ 


talk in terms of glittering generalities” and urged “the utmost caution 


to distinguish between accepted, verified fact on the one hand and mere rumor on the other.” 

In his message to the National Youth Administration on September 7th he emphasized the 
need for straight thinking in order to make sure that the youth of this country will not suc- 
cumb to false propaganda and urged the establishment of “citadels of truth.” 


Educators and Economists Comment On 
PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Stuart Chase says: “May I congratulate you on 
a magnificent job? Please keep my name on 
the mailing list of the Institute.” 

Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University, says: 
“We are finding your Institute and its mate- 
rials of major importance to us.” 


The Fine Art of Propaganda, which you will 
receive FREE with your subscription to 
PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS gives an amazing 
and searching analysis of one of the most power- 
ful propagandas ever foisted on the American 


people. It is factual, unbiased, revealing, in- 
tensely interesting. 
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HER COUGHLIN’S SPEECHES 


Astuoy OF FAT 
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While They Last 


To help the intelligent citizen defend himself 
against false propaganda and serve as a “citadel of 
truth” in this crisis in Europe the Institute will en- 
deavor to determine the true and false in propagandas 
emanating from the capitals of warring nations, and 
from within our own borders. We agree heartily with 
the president. 

Send $2 today for your subscription to PROPA- 
GANDA ANALYSIS, beginning with the current issue, 
and receive FREE a copy of The Fine Art of Propa- 
ganda—A Study of Father Coughlin’s Speeches. 

The supply of this analytical document of the 
Propagandist - Priest’s impassioned speeches, is 
limited, so send in the coupon now to be assured of 


your copy. 


Enroll me as a subscriber-member and send me your next 12 Bulletins 
and Special Reports. Also send FREE The Fine Art of Propaganda— 
A Study of Father Coughlin’s Speeches. 


INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
A Non-Profit Educational Organization 
Dept. D, 130 Morningside Drive, New York 
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The Gist of I 
THIS SPECIAL NUMBER IS SECOND IN THE 
“CALLING AMERICA” series begun last 
February. Then we examined in detail what 
the denial of democracy meant in Europe as 
the rights of minorities were extinguished 
by totalitarian tyranny. But in our candid 
picture of democracy “Over Here’ we indi- 
cated a number of tests that we ourselves 
in America have yet to pass with flying col- 
ors. Hence our plan to follow through and 
attempt to contribute to current understand- 
ing a timely series of special numbers in 
sequence to “CALLING AMERICA.” First, 
and most urgent, is an examination of the 
very fountainhead of democracy—the schools. 
And, in so doing, to give teachers a sense 
that they do matter in times like these; that 
they and their work are not off on a siding; 
that they can count in strengthening our own 
democracy at home. 

The war crisis abroad should serve only 
to increase concern in our own practical 
problems, if we are to face the future of 
American life with confidence. In spite of 
the pressure of events, we have not digressed 
from our original intention: this is a special 
number on the challenge of democracy to 
education. If it is also a tract for these times 
we are certain its usefulness will not soon be 
outgrown. 


WE ARE INDEBTED TO FRIENDS FOR GEN- 
erous gifts of time, counsel and money; and 
to Beulah Amidon for forfeiture of most of 
her summer holiday while serving as special 
editor of this number. Miss Amidon brought 
to her task a long career in journalism, and 
a firsthand knowledge of schools, teachers, 
educational problems and achievements, 
gathered as writer, researcher and parent. On 
page 569 she writes the introductory key- 
note, and throughout these pages her edi- 
torial hand as well as her creative bent have 
brought this number to fulfillment, in col- 
laboration with the editorial staff. 


MORE THAN A DECADE AGO, EDUARD C. 
Lindeman edited a special Survey Graphic 
number on “Fascism: A New Challenge to 
the Spirit of 1776.” In his article (page 
570) he poses that challenge anew in terms 
of the goals of education. Mr. Lindeman got 
his education the hard way; he worked as a 
laborer till the age of twenty-one. Now he is 
professor of philosophy at the New York 
School of Social Work, lecturer at the New 
School for Social Research, contributing edi- 
tor of the New Republic, and the author of 
many volumes, most recent of which are 
“Social Education” (1933) and “Wealth 
and Culture” (1935). 


IN AN ORIGINAL CARTOON (PAGE 572) W. 
J. Enright, editorial cartoonist for the Miami 
Herald, defines the product of “controlled” 
education as he sees it. It was in 1930 that 
his Harmon prize-winning cartoon appeared 
in’a special number of Survey Graphic on 
“Debts and Credit.” 


A GROUP OF EDUCATORS STATE THEIR GOALS, 
and the routes they are charting toward them 
(page 576), in a symposium which includes 
spokesmen from public and private, eastern 
and western, schools and school systems. 
(Continued on page 566) 
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THE AUTHOR OF A GREAT DEAL OF THE MA- 
terial which Fortune and Time have pub- 
lished on the “Background for War,” John 
Chamberlain is also a leading literary critic 
and social commentator. In his middle thir- 
ties, he has retained a deep interest in the 
problems of American youth; yet gauges 
them by the mature standards of a historian. 
His article (page 579) might well be de- 
scribed as “Background for Revolution’ — 
unless we can find real jobs for youth, and 
America again stands for opportunity. 


IN A CROSS-SECTION OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
tion, we examine the very core first of all— 
the kindergarten and nursery school. The 
wonders wrought in an Iowa orphanage are 
full of meaning. Eunice Fuller Barnard uses 
them as a yardstick of our progress, and our 
failures, in employing what we know about 
flexible young minds and characters. Mrs. 
Barnard is educational director of the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, a college trustee, 
mother of a college student, and a special 
contributor on educational subjects to the 
New York Times. (Page 587) 


NEXT, AN OVER-ALL LOOK AT PUBLIC GRADE 
and highschools, through the eyes of My- 
ron M. Stearns (page 592). Mr. Stearns is 
the author of a number of popular books on 
schools, and was one of the first interpreters 
of progressive education to the general pub- 
lic—in the pages of Collier's, Harper's and 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


THERE WERE HARVARD MEN WHO WERE 
shocked when John R. Tunis made a statis- 
tical survey (‘Was College Worth While?’’) 
of the present status of the alumni of his 
Class of 1912—just as college administra- 
tors in many quarters were embarrassed when 
Mr. Tunis, some years earlier, exposed the 
professionalization of college athletics, and 
lifted sportswriting to a new plane. Now 
(page 595) he records some promising de- 
velopments on the campus. 


TWO COLLEGE DEANS AIR THE PEDAGOGICAL 
controversy now agitating the collegiate 
world. Scott Buchanan, dean of St. John’s 
College, at Annapolis, Maryland, carries an 
academic lance for the educational theory 
usually identified with Robert M. Hutchins 
of Chicago (page 598). Max McConn, de- 
fender of the John Dewey philosophy of 
learning by doing, is dean of Washington 
Square College, New York University. 


A BOARD MEMBER AND FREQUENT COUN- 
selor of Survey Associates appraises adult 
education (page 601). Alvin Johnson might 
be described as the ‘‘compleat’” educator. 
At Yale, where he was director of general 
studies for the graduate school; at the New 
School for Social Research, of which he is 
director; at the University in Exile, of which 
he is founder, he has never lost sight of 
the democratic goal of education. 


IN THE FOUR PRECEDING ARTICLES WE HAVE 
followed the student, almost literally, from 
the cradle to the grave. It is never too soon, 
or too late, to learn. Now we turn for a 
closer view of some of the obstacles to equal 
educational opportunity—first in terms of 
the economic handicaps of many sections of 
the country (page 604). Farnsworth Crow- 
der, who takes us on a pilgrimage of pov- 
erty, is an ex-teacher, now a well-known jour- 


Ruth Marshall Billikopf 


A MAJOR FACTOR WHICH HAS MADE POS- 
sible this Education Number of Survey 
Graphic is the Ruth Marshall Billikopf 
Memorial Fund. Dr. Horace N. Kallen 
of the New School for Social Research, 
who shares our admiration of this gen- 
erous life, writes of Mrs. Billikopf as a 
close friend: 


“Few issues were so close to her 
heart and mind as education as it is here 
envisaged. Her concern over the edu- 


nalist, frequent contributor to Survey Graph- 
ic, with special knowledge of schools and 
tax problems. 


TEACHERS ARE FAR FROM EQUAL IN ABILITY, 
too, we discover in one of the most chal- 
lenging articles ever written on the subject. 
William Allan Neilson has seen a long pro- 
cession of teachers come and go during his 
career as one of the country’s most distin- 
guished educators. This summer, when he 
retired as president of Smith College, he 
broke his plans for rest to write for this 
number. (Page 610). Just as, last Christ- 
mas, he interrupted a brief holiday in the 
South to contribute ‘‘Minorities in our 
Midst’ to the “CALLING AMERICA” num- 
ber—evidence of his interest and concern in 
the problems which Survey Graphic explores. 


IN SEQUENCE TO Dr. NEILSON’S DISCUSSION, 
James Reid Parker, essayist and himself a 
teacher, draws a composite picture of the 
most important young woman in the coun- 
try—the public school teacher, (Page 614) 


A SOUTHERNER AUDITS THE COST TO NorTH 
and South of race discrimination in educa- 
tion (page 615) and makes some recommen- 
dations. Gould Beech is an Alabama news- 
paperman who has been an editorial writer 
for the Montgomery Advertiser and the Bir- 
mingham News. He has held a Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund fellowship for graduate study 
at the University of North Carolina. 


WHAT CAN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS DO TO 
improve educational efficiency and at the 
same time insure academic freedom? We turn 
for an answer to a distinguished editor and 
economist, who is president of the Board of 
Higher Education in New York City (page 
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cation of free men in a free society 
came to her early in life. Two of the 
many public-spirited enterprises to which 
she gave much of herself in the years 
before her death in 1936 were, charac- 
teristically, the Council on Household 
Occupations, which is concerned with 
a great group often unprivileged and 
exploited; and the Oak Lane Country 
Day School, which is concerned with 
the education of young children. The 
teaching of drawing and painting and 
sculpture was a special and personal 
interest which culminated in her signifi- 
cant participation in the foundation of 
the Tyler School of Fine Arts, now in- 
corporated in Temple University. 
“Mrs. Billikopf’s mother died when-she 
was a young girl. As the only daugh- 
ter of a distinguished father and only 
sister of three brothers, Ruth Marshall 
took over the tasks of tendance and man- 
agement which are a woman’s role in a 
household of men. School and college 
became incidental to that major task. Her 
marriage to Jacob Billikopf of Phila- 
delphia enlarged but did not alter this 
pattern of her interests. All her brave, 
busy, short young life, she kept in the 
background, seeking to make smooth the 
way for others, strangers as well as in- 
timates. Her means were sufficient, not 
ample; but she gave generously to all 
sorts and conditions of persons as well 
as to causes, and always anonymously.” 


619). Ordway Tead is an editor of Harper - 
Bros., and the author of a number of : 
books, mainly in the field of industrial man- I 
agement. His latest volume (1937) is “The , 
Case for Democracy.” [ 


K. N. LLEWELLYN STUDIED IN GERMANY AS 
well as at Yale, and thereby brings special | 
insight into the theme which he discusses _ 
so vigorously: mass production of enlighten- 
ment (page 621). He is now on the faculty 
of the Columbia Law School. a 


WILFRID JONES, A NEW YORK ARTIST WHO 
has contributed many covers to Survey . 
Graphic, gives us a provocative drawing. ' 
(Page 623) 
WE KNOW MORE ABOUT EDUCATION THAN — 
we have ever generally applied, says W. Car- 

son Ryan, in an article which describes the 
schools we can have if we want them (page 

624). Dr. Ryan tallies up the findings of a . 
number of important studies. From his van- 

tage point at the Carnegie Foundation for 

the Advancement of Teaching he has ob- 

served striking developments in the educa- 

tion field. 


SUMMING UP, IN AN ARTICLE WHICH BRINGS 
the meaning of this special number home to 
every parent, John Palmer Gavit, associate 
editor, contributes a special version of his 
regular department, “Through Neighbors’ 
Doorways.” Mr. Gavit writes, as a rule, on 
affairs commonly called foreign; his present 
article is as pertinent as any discussion of 
Realpolitik. (Page 627). | 


LEON WHIPPLE, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, WRITES 
a critic’s footnote. (Page 630) 


EXT 
ONTH— 


A special section on 


ROPAGANDA 


AS there ever a time when a thor- 

ough understanding of propa- 
ganda technique was more essential than 
today? When facts are suppressed, dis- 
torted and exaggerated how can you 
form sound opinions—unless you spot 
propaganda and accept it for what it is 
worth? 


Next month Survey Graphic will pub- 
lish a special section on the illuminating 
discussion of propaganda held at the 
Williamstown Institute for Human Re- 
lations. The discussion of “Propaganda 
—Good and Bad—for Democracy,”’ will 
be analyzed by Clyde R. Miller, secretary 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 


Contributors to that institute whose 
opinions will be presented include 
Franklin Dunham, vice-president, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Frank 
Kingdon, president, University of New- 
atk; Freda Kirchwey, editor, The Na- 
tion; Professor Harold Lasswell, Wil- 
liam Alanson White Psychiatric Foun- 
dation, Washington, D. C.; Fannie 
Hurst, novelist; Howard Dietz, public- 
ity director, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ; 
Professor Richard Lewis, Glendale Jun- 
ior College; Roger W. Straus, New York 
business man; Arthur Robb, editor, Ed7- 
tor and Publisher. 


ALSO-— 
An analysis of the 


N. Y. REGENTS’ INQUIRY 


HAT the New York Regents 

found in their Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education—analy- 
sis of a much-discussed report, with 
pictographs. 
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“THESE ARE 
OMINOUS TIMES”— 


began Raymond Gram Swing in “Calling America,” the February 
issue of Survey Graphic which went into three editions totaling 
90,000. In his keynote article Mr. Swing predicted a European 
war within a year, pointed out that, fortunately, we were bene- 
ficiaries of a time lag which he implored us to use to strengthen 
our American democracy. 


“Calling America” was neither the first nor the last treatment 
of this theme by Survey Graphic. “Schools: The Challenge of 
Democracy to Education” is published in logical sequence for, in 
the words of President Roosevelt, “Democracy cannot long stand 
unless its foundation is kept constantly reinforced through the 
processes of education.” 


_Six months’ work has gone into “Schools’’—effective team play 
by educators, editors and authors. To get the widest possible 
audience for this discussion of issues so important to our future, 
and our children’s future, can we count on your help? 


For Your Part— 


—will you put “Schools” into the hands of active men and women in 
your community? A distribution that would really count would include 
members of your school board, superintendents, principals, teachers, col- 
lege faculty and students, your clergyman, your mayor, leaders in your 
women’s clubs, P. T. A. and other discussion groups, and parents who 
take a lively interest in our times. Instead of the regular price of 40 cents 
a copy, you may have four copies for only $1 (or better, more at the 
same rate) which we will mail to different addresses, if you wish. 


—and for your part, too, will you take the special five months for $1 
subscription card enclosed with this issue and enlist one new reader? This 
is the most effective way we know to assure the steady growth of a sub- 
scription list composed of intelligent readers who, like yourself, want to 
understand the social and economic developments of our times. 


Our original print order for “Calling America” underestimated the de- 
mand by 25,000 copies. We have increased our usual print order for 
“Schools” but again we may be too conservative. To make sure you get 
your copies order today! 


$G10/39 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


[ I wish four copies of your October issue for the dollar I enclose. [] Send them 
to me. OR [J Send them to the names and addresses attached. 


(J Enter the name below as a 5 months subscriber, beginning with “Schools,” for 
the dollar I enclose. (Offer to new subscribers only.) 


Name 


Address 
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SCHOOLS 
Second in our 
“Calling America” 


Series 


Bex FROM THE EUROPEAN HEADLINES TO THE YOUTH OF 
merica. Down village Main Streets and country lanes, 
n rural school buses and city street cars, by bicycle and 
e family auto, the girls and boys of the United States are 
ff to school today. Tonight, singing, whistling, laughing, 
peccne, they will swarm home again. They have never 
en gas masks. You do not have to wave goodbye to 
them, with such courage as you can muster, as they are 
“evacuated” to relative safety from air raid and bombard- 
ment. If a plane drones above them, that is only the over- 
inight from the coast, the mail plane to Chicago, the desert 
doctor on an emergency case. While fear, horror, pain, 
hunger are today’s teachers for children overseas, for thir- 
ty million young Americans, school goes on. 
_ The dread fact of a world at war throws into relief the 
whole picture of education. Here is the source of present 
failure in our adult world and the sole hope of ultimate 
victory—not the sterile defeats and gains of war, but the 
infinitely slower and more difficult retreats and triumphs 
of man’s struggle toward civilization. Education, only a 
part of which goes on in the schoolroom, prepares us, well 
or badly, for the choices the generation must make. 

By what failure in the educational process are young 
people turned out, so insecure and so undiscriminating 
that they flock to rabble-rousers? What educational gaps 
let in hate and prejudice? What quickens curiosity? 
Strengthens integrity? Distinguishes truth from propa- 
ganda? Encourages neighborliness and good will? Turns 
knowledge and training into the stuff of action? 


THE DICTATORS HAVE THEIR ANSWERS. THEY HAVE DEVISED 
an education to warp young and old alike to their goals. 
In the long view—but the times obscure the long view. 
What are the American answers? What are we trying 
to do through the schools we keep? What is our goal 
for the hugest system of public education in the world? 
What is the purpose of its enormous expenditures of time, 
effort, and money? Are the schools equal to their task— 
Not to condition docile followers, but to educate free men? 
With every month of 1939, these questions have taken 
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on fresh urgency. Last February, in our “Calling Ameri- 
ca” issue we strove to help turn outrage and protest at 
terror abroad into positive lines of thought and action to 
strengthen our democracy at home. Here, with war crash- 
ing in Europe, we bring the same challenge to education. 

We begin our exploration with major problems. First, 
a critique of inadequate aims and a resolute facing of 
democracy’s goals. Second, the tragic failure—yours and 
mine—inherent in the fact of idle youth, four out of ten 
not in school, jobless, ready tinder for demagogues. 

Next, this number shows the current school scene—the 
big-business totals of capital invested, operating budget, 
personnel, numbers enrolled; the gap between the scien- 
tific knowledge of children’s needs and what we do for 
children; the old patterns and the new trends in the 
grades, in the highschools and the colleges; adult educa- 
tion in terms of democratic opportunity. 

Any such review reveals where we must take hold, if 
schools are to measure up to the responsibility we lay 
upon them. There are the millions of children condemned 
by the poverty of their families and their communities to 
inadequate schooling, or to no schooling at all. There are 
the children of the Negro minority, handicapped by racial 
as well as economic discrimination. The head of a school 
board shows how the problem of academic freedom is 
related to the problem of administrative efficiency. A great 
educator raises the “permanent question” of teachers— 
how to find and equip them, how to protect childhood and 
youth from mishandling by the inept and ill-trained. 

Finally, this issue offers some clues to how to teach the 
millions to think for themselves; to the “next steps” needed 
in the schools; and to the part which parents and the com- 
munity at large should play in the process of education. 

Here are concerns more enduring than military com- 
muniques and diplomatic moves. For the strengths and 
the weaknesses of the democratic way of life lie within 
our borders, not outside. Mightier than armies with ban- 
ners, the quiet, undramatic forces of education are the 
safeguards of freedom, tolerance, human growth. 

BruLaH AMIDON 


The Goal of American Education 


{ 
The difference in aim between education in the United Stat 
and education in a dictatorship reflects two conflicting answe._ 
to man’s oldest and most haunting question: What is life for 
Hence we turn to a philosopher to chart the direction of o} | 


educational efforts. x 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS TODAY FIND THEMSELVES IN CHARGE OF 
a vast machine which tends to grow bigger and bigger 
and costs more and more. And now they are being asked 
by those whose labor furnishes its fuel where the machine 
is going, what it’s for. The most startling single fact con- 
cerning America’s educational Gargantua is this: those 
who guide and manipulate it have lost or mislaid their 
compass; they cannot agree on the goal for which the in- 
strument is to be used. 

Some educators say, for example, that the purpose of 
education is to equip individuals with knowledge and 
skills capable of being turned into a source of livelihood. 
The adjective which they automatically place before edu- 
cation is vocational. Another set of individuals insist that 
the chief objective of education is to produce patriots, and 
hence they use their favorite noun as an adjective and 
speak with confidence about citizenship education. Still 
other theorists appear to believe that the function of edu- 
cation is to fill the pupils’ minds with all that has been 
considered good and true and beautiful and classical and 
thus make them cultured. To enhance the scientific habit 
of mind, to increase researches, and in general to augment 
the number of facts about the universe is also taken by 
some to be the main object of education. Their preferred 
adjective is scientific. If each of these purposes is, taken by 
itself, too partial, is it not then feasible, say some, to make 
combinations and thus arrive at a satisfactory conception 
of educational ends? Thus, it may be said that the pur- 
pose of education is to equip people to earn a living, to 
participate in government, to enjoy literature and the arts 
and, if possible, to contribute to man’s increasing store of 
tested knowledge.* 

Current discussions of educational goals seem to me to 
have reached a stage of utter confusion. If there appears 
any tendency at all, it seems to lead in the direction of a 
scholastic department store. Every pressure group appears 
to feel free to insist that the schools carry its goods, that 
is, include the goals which the group itself seeks. One 
should not be surprised therefore to discover that our edu- 
cators, especially school administrators, are becoming ex- 
ceedingly timid; they are the victims of pressure organi- 
zations whose leaders have no competence in the field of 
education. If this process continues, education itself will 
be finally perverted. 


*A World Congress on Education for Democracy was recently con- 
vened at Columbia University. Its various seminars, led by Teachers 
College professors, have rendered a report in which it is stated that edu- 
cation should be for citizenship, for economic life, for personal and fam- 
ily relations, for ethics and religion, etc. but, thank heaven, the con- 
ferees were unwilling to commit themselves definitely except to insist 
that education is for democracy. But, what is democracy? At this point 
these conferees, like the builders at Babel, found themselves speaking 
strange tongues, 
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by EDUARD C. LINDEMA’, 
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This is an appropriate moment to raise the question | 
educational goals. I shall begin my share of this task % 
suggesting a more specific criticism of the more coy) 
monly stated goals of education, namely, its vocation 
patriotic, cultural and scientific purposes. 


The Schools and Man’s Work | 


IT Is FAIR TO ASSUME THAT THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN SOM, 
vocational content in all of modern education. Certain| 
higher education has always aimed at producing prea) 
ers, lawyers, doctors, and in later years technologists | 
various sorts. But it has also been assumed that even th. 
professional education included incentives other than tho. 
from which sustenance was to be derived. During t)_ 
second phase of the so-called Industrial Revolution som} 
thing new and strange happened to public education | ‘ 
in England and in ihe United States, and of course al? — 
in Germany, Hitherto, young people had learned the! 
vocations principally in two ways: in doing chores | 
home, and as apprentices. This was too slow for | 
rapidly expanding industrial system and, besides, wh) 
should industry pay for the training of its workers whe. 
public schools stood ready to accept the responsibility?” 
am, of course, aware that ordinarily it is stated that om | 
public schools were vocationalized in terms of benefits || 
the workers. And vocational education did benefit r if 
workers—up to a certain point. It inducted them into th 
factory system at an early age and eliminated the lon) 
period of low paid apprenticeship. If the leaders of indy 
try had been wise enough to “plow back” the excess 
profits which accrued con these savings in the form of , 
constantly increasing wage, the consequence might hay 
been on the whole a good one. But what really happene, 
precipitated the great dilemma of the twentieth centur | 
Industry became more and more technical and more ar) 
more efficient, thus requiring less and less training for i 
employes; and its excess profits were used for purposes ¢/ 
expanding its plant, or for investments in expanding oth: 
producing units. Wages did of course rise during th} 
period of industrial expansion, then they lagged more ar) 
more. Net result: the current situation in which indu| 
tries either closed down altogether or operated at a fra. 
tion of productive capacity; the majority of workers wh, 
are employed earn barely enough to maintain a decer, 
standard of living, or they supplement inadequate or pa. 
time wages through public relief; profits for industry, i 

most cases at least, diminish; in the meantime the publ 
school system is obliged to carry the burden of its ey, 
pensive plants and is submerged in ever-mountina| 


debts. ] 
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THE ABOVE IS NOT A PRETTY PICTURE, BUT IT Is, I BELIEVE, 
1 true one. I do not believe that public school education 
should be primarily vocational in purpose. Perhaps in an 
economic society based chiefly upon private enterprise, the 
responsibility for training industrial workers belongs 
definitely to those who expect to derive private profits 
from the undertaking, namely, industrialists, business men 
and investors. I do not mean to imply that public educa- 
‘tion should have nothing whatever to do with vocations 
as such. On the contrary, it is my belief that the public 
'schools should deal with vocations as institutions, as value, 
and as parts of man’s integral adjustment to the whole of 
i perience. Schools might even furnish opportunities for 
‘younger pupils to “taste” some of the major operations or 
skills involved in various occupations, not as preliminaries 
to careers, but rather as ways of understanding the rela- 
‘tonship between labor and learning, or as modes of relat- 
‘ing practice with theory. And, certainly, schools should 
conduct studies in the field of industry and commerce in 
‘order to enable students to understand their place in mod- 
ern civilization. 


| 
i 


_ Patriotism Cannot Be Taught 


_ ParrioTIsM, WHICH Is A VARIETY 
| of loyalty, is a worthy trait; he 


| who lacks it is in a sense iso- 


| not be taught. No amount of 
_ emphasis upon citizenship in public schools, no amount 
| of flag saluting and oath-of-allegiance repetition will pro- 
| duce citizens with a genuine sense of loyalty to their coun- 
try. In fact, these may be the very means for destroying 
_ Patriotism by making it a cult instead of a living reality. 
| Patriotism means love of one’s land, and love of one’s land 
comes from a certain kind of experience. Our America is 
| presumably striving toward democracy which means that 
| the people exercise ultimate power and participate in de- 
| termining the quality of their government and their lives. 
| If, then, schools could furnish students with opportunities 
| for learning the practices and habits of democratic living, 
such students would, no doubt, become genuine patriots. 
But, if patriotism is taught from textbooks and expressed 
in rituals while all the major decisions affecting student 
_ life are made arbitrarily by the elders in authority, 
"Patriotism will become a shallow creed, a thin garment in- 
capable of withstanding anti-democratic onslaughts. 
Hence, I conclude again that the schools do have some 
responsibility towards patriotism but that this can never 
be the central, organizing goal of an educational system. 
Schools can deal with the conditions which give meaning 
to love of one’s land, but they cannot give pupils a sense 
of true patriotism. 


Culture as Escape 


THE TRADITION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION HAS EXERCISED VERY 
little influence upon the giant system of public education. 
Its roots lie far back in human experience, while the mod- 
ern public school systems came like a mushroom growth 
from the fresh new soil of industrial expansion. Now that 
we have a badly oriented public school system on our 
hands and see with increasing clearness that it costs far too 
much in terms of its product, many educators are propos- 
ing that we begin once more to orient the schools towards 
culture. One hears over and over these days a more in- 
sistent claim for literature and the arts as the basic ma- 
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“I hope educators will not make the mistake of 
assuming that education is FOR democracy. In 
reality, education of the highest type IS democracy 
because individual development or growth can 
only take place in a free society... 


terial for a satisfying educational experience. I have a 
genuine sympathy for this claim and certainly I should 
feel more hopeful about the future of America if the 
products of its public schools were capable of compre- 
hending man’s cultural inheritance instead of being 
equipped merely to take their appointed and, for many, 
monotonous places in factories and business offices. But 
I fear that the modern culture seekers are being lured into 
a neat mechanism of escape. Now that the “hard” world 
of industry, science, technology and business seems to 
have lost some of its former prestige and the highly 
commercialized education which served this world has 
diminished in honor, many educators are glancing back- 
ward to a time when education was imagined to be an 
exploration of goodness and truth and beauty (espe- 
cially for their own sakes). They have become self-con- 
scious about culture and a trifle penitent over the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of education. But I suspect 
those who become too self-conscious about culture. 
They seem to think that it is there somehow, that others 
have it, that it would be nice 
if the masses could, too. Cul- 
ture, after all, comes from the 
commonest possessions of men, 
from hearts and hands and 
minds striving for a sense of 
fitness, of order, and of whole- 
ness. It happens automatically 
wherever people are natural and unaffected. And when 
people use culture as a specific topic of conversation it in- 
variably means that they don’t have it, or that they have a 
guilty feeling about having neglected it. From my point 
of view, culture is something people do, not something 
they study in books; culture is a way of being related to 
the world and to one’s fellows, and it comes from experi- 
ence. Education can, of course, foster culture and help 
create an environment in which its naturalness may flour- 
ish but it cannot “give” culture. I greatly fear that if 
modern public schools start out to furnish culture to their 
pupils, the main result will be the creation of more easy 
channels of escape for the soft-hearted or the half-defeated. 


” 


Limitations of the Scientists 


THoMas Huxley AND MANY OF HIS DISCIPLES BELIEVED THAT 
modern education could be satisfactorily oriented by 
utilizing science as its center. They assumed, as did re- 
ligionists before them with respect to religion, that if a pre- 
occupation with science were fostered, pupils would 
naturally and methodically move outward toward the cir- 
cumference which includes all of man’s interests. Educa- 
tion through the sciences might seek its validity in at least 
three contexts, namely: it would most certainly be mod- 
ern; it would tend to train the senses and all of man’s 
capacities for observation; and it would cultivate in the 
student a love of truth. If these were valid assumptions, 
the consequence would seem to be that our trained scien- 
tific men and women would now represent the best in 
human personality, in culture, and in social experience. 
Unhappily, this result has not followed. Our scientific 
men and women do not assume a full share of responsi- 
bility towards questions of human value, civil govern- 
ment, and those issues of freedom which so deeply con- 
cern personal growth. The exceptions, as in the case of 
Albert Einstein for example, are noteworthy, but they are 
nevertheless exceptions. Over (Continued on page 574) 
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against-these exceptions must be placed the great army of 
scientific specialists who evidence no desire to participate 
in the solution of the social problem, or when they do so, 
usually in belated fashion, are so frequently found on the 
side of reaction and repression. 


The Challenge of Democracy 


ONE OF THE LAST OF THE MEDIEVAL SCHOLASTICS, WILLIAM 
of Occam by name, wearied no doubt by the ideological 
debates of his time, invented an intellectual device which 
he called “the law of parsimony,” now more commonly 
known among philosophers as Occam’s razor. The basic 
principle of Occam’s so-called law may be stated thus: 
in seeking explanations one should not assume the exist- 
ence of anything which is not necessary to the explana- 
tion. Our perplexed generation certainly has need of such 
an instrument and nowhere so sorely as in the realm of 
education. 

I assume that the correct manner of using Master Oc- 
cam’s razor is to strive for clarification by making a lim- 
ited number of affirmations or “strokes.” This is an ex- 
perimental process conducted for the purpose of discov- 
ering whether or not the razor is adequately edged. 
Departing abruptly from my figure of speech, I begin by 
assuming that education does not need for its explana- 
tion many and diverse goals. There is but one supreme 
and constant goal which may be appropriately joined to 
the word education, namely the harmonious development 
of personality, “the nurture of the human spirit.” There 
may be many subsidiary goals which enjoy a short-time 
span of attention, but it is a grievous error to confuse 
these minor strivings with the major purpose of education. 
This same principle may be applied to all the primary 
disciplines: the goal of law is justice, the goal of medicine 
is health, the goal of religion is salvation, the goal of art 
is beauty, the goal of science is truth, and the goal of 
education is individual growth. At given moments in his- 
tory each or all of these disciplines may place emphasis 
upon an immediate minor objective because a crisis may 
have arisen, but in doing so it also does well to keep its 
gaze fixed steadily upon its permanent end. I see many 
reasons for the current excitement about education and 
democracy, for example, and although I feel very sure 
that the basic goal of education is not democracy, I can 
understand why so many of my contemporaries think so; 
they have an emotional fondness, in some cases a genuine 
loyalty, for democracy and they know it is disappearing 
throughout their world. In other words, they are fright- 
ened. 

I must now anticipate my critics who, having detected 
that I have oversimplified my equation, will begin asking 
some embarrassing questions, the first of which is likely 
to be: Yes, but the individual does not develop in a vacu- 
um; whatever else your “human spirit” is, it needs food 
and shelter and cannot be nurtured by its own aspira- 


“The basic question concerns the nature of education with no 
qualifying adjectives. What we want and need is education 
pure and simple, and we shall make surer and faster progress 
when we devote ourselves to finding out just what education 


is and what conditions have to be satisfied in order that educa- 
tion may be a reality and not a name or a slogan.”— 
Concluding paragraph in “Experience and Education” by 
John Dewey. 
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tions. I know only one method for replying to this criti- 


cism and that is to utilize another clarifying figure of © 


speech. Land surveyors use the term “triangulation”’—an 
orientation by means of three specific points on the earth’s 
surface. It is obvious, of course, that one will not know 
where to go if he starts from one point and knows noth- 
ing about any other point. A line drawn between only 
two points, moreover, gives no sense of direction. When 
I insist that individual development is the only valid goal 


of education I do not mean by this statement to imply / 
that the individual involved is in any sense absolute: he | 


is, indeed, part and parcel of at least two contexts of con- 


tinuity which condition his development and from which - 
he cannot escape. These are the other two points in the } 
triangulation which are needed in order to furnish a-sense | 
of direction for education, and they are his physical and | 


his social environments. The basic purpose of education 
is to stimulate the growth of all the latent capacities of 


the individual, and these capacities can express them- - 


selves in two important ways—by making the material 
world and the social world more amenable to his needs. 


Ler Us NOW DETERMINE HOW THIS PRINCIPLE APPLIES TO 


the current situation in American education. Our edu- || 
cators live and function in a social environment which © 
is by declaration and profession democratic. One of the | 


tenets of democratic doctrine is that stability can be 
achieved only when the basic needs of all the people con- 


stituting that society are expanding and are finding in- ~ 


creased satisfaction. A society of this type might then be 
called progressive; and if public education were instru- 
mental in directing human development in this general 
direction, it might likewise be called progressive. If, on 
the other hand, public education in a professedly demo- 
cratic society should become an ally of class interests and 
function in such manner as to increase the difficulty of 
satisfying the needs of all the people, it would soon lose 
its sense of direction. I believe that this is precisely what 
has happened in our country. Education has lost its way; 
its orientation with respect to democracy has been waning 
these many years. Educational leadership now consists 
of three major divisions: those who do not believe in 
democracy and do not practice it but have not yet the 
courage to say so; those who believe in democracy but 
do not practice it; and those who are striving valiantly 
to bring their belief in democracy and educational prac- 
tice into alignment. Only the last-named may be trusted. 
Only those who have experienced democracy can be loyal 
to its values. It thus happens that the more alert educators 
of our time are striving for reorientation with respect to 
democracy and they are, I believe, engaged in a needful 
enterprise. I hope they will not make the mistake of 
assuming that education is for democracy. In reality, edu- 
cation of the highest type zs democracy because individual 
development or growth can otly take place in a free 
society, that is, a society in which the choices of indi- 
viduals count for something. The enlightened educator 
therefore believes in democracy because he knows that 
tyrannical societies crush the human spirit and reduce 
the individual to the level of mere means to be used 
for the arbitrary ends of rulers. 

Our early American educators were not, by the way, 
thus confused. Listen, for example, to Edward Mansfield 
speaking in 1851: 


If America has presented anything new to the world, it is 
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a new form of society; if she has anything worthy to pre- 
serve, it is the principles upon which that society is institu- 
ted: hence it is not a Grecian or a Roman education we need 
—it is not one conceived in China, Persia, or France. On the 
contrary, it must have all the characteristics of the American 
mind, fresh, original, enterprising; embarrassed by no arti- 
ficial barriers, and looking to a final conquest over the last 
obstacles to the progress of human improvement. 


Horace Mann in his famous lecture [1839] on “The 
Necessity of Education in a Republican Government” 
uttered this solemn warning: 


If we maintain institutions which bring us within the 
action of new and unheard-of powers, without taking any 
corresponding measures for the government of those powers, 
we shall perish by the very instruments prepared for our 
happiness. 


The third point of our triangulation must now be util- 
ized. I do not understand why American educators 
should be confused about their relationship to democ- 
racy, nor do I see why they should not be able to think 
with equal clarity about the responsibility which educa- 
tion bears toward the physical environment, the world of 
science, technology, and industry. It is at present appar- 
ent to any sensible man that millions of American citi- 
zens are economically insecure and this in spite of the 
fact that they are surrounded by actual and potential 
abundance. No educator who cares about the develop- 
ment of human personality can avoid this ugly ¢ircum- 
stance. If, again, this educator lives in a society which 
is by declaration and profession democratic, he will be 
obliged to face this dilemma in a definite way. He cannot 
assume, for example, that there is but one specific 
solution for this situation and that all who do not agree 
with his selected solution are by that token intellectually 
inferior or morally suspect. The democratic method con- 
tains no either-ors, no absolute rights and wrongs. 

The believer in democracy proceeds as the scientist 
does: he invents instruments for determining the direc- 
tion in which he wishes to move, instruments perhaps 
Not as accurate as the scientist’s but with the same end in 
view. If he desires to go towards democracy, he will not 
assume that any one figure on his meter is an absolute 
point to be sought; he will know that 93 degrees on a 
thermometer is important because it is lower than 94 and 
higher than 92. But the moment he attaches absolute sig- 
nificance to 92 his willingness to experiment will dwin- 
dle, his orientational field will shrink, and finally he will 
become the victim of man’s most sickening fallacy—the 
assumption that any one individual’s sense of rightness 
is so absolute that he is justified in “liquidating” all who 
disagree. The educator in a professedly democratic soci- 
ety should not be stymied by the economic problem. If 
he wants democracy and if he believes that personality 
can grow only under democratic conditions, then he 
will also want a democratic solution for the economic 
dilemma. This gives him his sense of direction. He now 
knows that only those proposals for economic reform 
which promise a wider distribution of wealth and a fuller 
participation of citizens in economic judgments need to 
be examined, since only proposals of this variety conform 
to democratic conceptions of human needs. 

It should be inserted that there are, patently, other 
solutions for the economic problem and some of these 
may be more effective and certainly more simple of 
achievement than the democratic way. But those who 
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advocate these other ways should not pretend to believe 
in democracy, nor should they utilize democratic doctrine 
as an orientational point of reference. 

Those Americans who have little or no stake in own- 
ership of property are now striving by various collective 
means to secure a larger share of the national income. 
They are employing a characteristically democratic in- 
strument for this purpose, namely, trade unionism. There 
are, of course, other tools available for this purpose but’ 
these other methods can be inaugurated at present only 
by means of revolution. Hence, it is not difficult for the 
adherent of democracy to make his choice, to determine 
the direction in which he wishes to move: he is auto- 
matically in favor of the peaceful way offered by trade 
union principles. 

One additional illustration from the economic sphere 
should suffice to make my position quite clear. No 
economic system will ever function perfectly, nor even 
satisfactorily, over a long period of time. When its faults 
accumulate there will be sudden or gradual stoppages; 
the various parts of the whole will fail to function in 
integrated fashion, the production of wealth will de- 
crease, and workers will be forced out of employment. 
Those who believe in democracy will know how to act 
under these circumstances. In the first place, if unem- 
ployment relief becomes a necessity, they will devise meth- 
ods which will cause the least loss of personal dignity to 
the unemployed; they will strive to keep unemployed 
persons at work on projects which have social utility 
and which will allow the workers to develop skills. In 
the second place, they will formulate a wide variety of 
experiments for the purpose of discovering how the in- 
adequacies of the existing system may be overcome; in 
other words, they will utilize the occasion for learning 
purposes. 


Schools for the People 


ALL THIs Is TO BE UNDERSTOOD AS APPLYING TO GENERAL EDU- 
cation and not to the sum total of the enterprises com- 
monly called educational. In a democracy, which is a 
form of striving toward an ideal, there will always be a 
wide variety of educational agencies. It would be strange 
if the case were otherwise, for in one sense democracy 
and education are convergent ideals, I have stated that 
the supreme goal of general education is the harmonious 
and progressive development of the individual, and I] 
have added that this goal implies on the part of the edu- 
cator a lively and persistent taking into account of every- 
thing which conditions the individual’s growth, particu- 
larly his social and physical environments. This is the 
type of education which should take place in the schools 
of the people, schools supported by their labor and de- 
signed to meet their needs. Education of this variety is, 
by definition, democratic. 

But a democratic society is never exclusive. It will tol- 
erate and even invite variations. Resting as it must upon 
the solid rock of freedom, a democracy will go so far as 
to allow private educational institutions to function on 
behalf of anti-democratic goals. A democracy will be pre- 
pared, using Thomas Jefferson’s language, “to tolerate 
any error so long as reason is left free to combat it.” 
Hence in a democracy will be found schools with the sin- 
gle purpose of equipping their students for vocational 
and professional competence, schools designed to indoc- 
trinate or propagandize their pupils with preconceived and 
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untested ideas and values, and schools which aim no high- 
er than to furnish students with the elementary tools of 
traditional subject matter. This mixture of educational en- 
deavor will not endanger democratic societies so long as 
the responsible educators keep their minds focused upon 
the main desideratum, which is human personality. Here 


they will be in good company, for have not all the great 


educators including Socrates, Herbart, Arnold of Rugby, : 


Mark Hopkins, Froebel, Alcott, and Dewey begun and 
ended with this consideration? And has not education al- 


ways lost its way when seduced through acceptance of ex- — 


ternal goals? 


Some Educators Define Their Goals 


. .. to develop ... to equip... 


GENERAL: TO GIVE THE INHERITED POWERS OF MIND AND TEM- 
perament the chance to develop so that they will help rather 
than hinder the life of the individual in his society. 


SPECIFIC: to arouse interest in and understanding of the fac- 
tual world, including the student himself; to arouse interest 
in and understanding of the potential world, including the 
student himself; to equip the student with the tools of com- 
munication, exploration and invention; to develop habits of 
thinking, working, and playing together; to develop appre- 
ciation of beauty and sensitivity to suffering; to develop 
habits of initiative and self-help; to awaken a thinking con- 
sideration of conflicting points of view; to develop a habit of 


suspending judgment until the facts are in. 
; H. A. Overstreet 
Professor of Philosophy, College of the City of New York 


. . . self-sustaining persons .. . 


OuR FOUNDERS BELIEVED THAT SELF-RESPECTING, SELF-SUPPORT- 
ing, independent, educated citizens with well established local 
responsibilities for government could be united together into 
an effective national organization. We want self-sustaining 
persons who with maturity will become responsible for the 
building up of families, who will add to the accumulated 
material and cultural wealth which has been stored up by 
labor and the intellectual and spiritual endeavors of our citi- 
zens and which becomes a possession of the nation. This is 
what we are driving at in education from the standpoint of 
the individual and of our democracy. 
President, Stanford University Ray Lyman Wilbur 


. . . individual mind and character... 


IN VIEW OF THE DEMOCRATIC BELIEF IN THE WORTH AND POTEN- 
tialities of the individual, it seems to me that education in a 
democracy should more than elsewhere devote itself to the 
development of the individual mind and character, with es- 
pecial reference to the positive and creative qualities. Under 
present conditions—and perhaps for as long a time as we 
can foresee—the individual also needs certain means of de- 
fense. He needs to be taught to analyze statements, to be 
skeptical of authority which will not reveal the bases of its 
pronouncements, and to be able to recognize reliable sources 
of fact. 


President, Radcliffe College Ada L. Comstock 


. . . individual responsibility .. . 


Ir THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—YOUTH AND ADULTS—ARE TO UN- 
derstand and appreciate democracy and be able to participate 
effectively in its functioning, education must recognize the 
following goals: the attainment of educational opportunity 
for all; continuous education on the part of all people; an 
appreciation of the democratic values involved in the civil 
liberties; a recognition of the futility of war as a method of 
settling disputes within a nation and among nations; a recog- 
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nition of the value of facts and the habit of facing them real- 
istically; the necessity for practice in using the democratic 
procedure, in educational institutions as well as in public 
life; complete observance of all the principles of civil liberty 
when conflicts of opinion occur. Finally, democracy postulates 
individual responsibility. Education must prepare individuals 
to accept that responsibility willingly, and must see that the 
average citizen has the knowledge and ability necessary to 
acquire information and to act on it in a realistic and un- 
prejudiced manner. 

Minnesota State Commissioner of Education John Rockwell 


...a habit of tolerance... 


THE CITIZEN OUGHT TO KNOW SOMETHING OF THE NATIONAL 
life and the part he could play in it. He should have an 
understanding of cultural background and racial heritages, 
of government and the social order. In school and in college 
he should become acquainted with the procedures and atti- 
tudes of democratic usage. Along with this there is the need 
to establish in the heart and mind of the student a habit of 
tolerance and consideration for others. The maintenance of 
health is another goal. In pursuing his studies, the student 
should develop skills in the use of books, libraries, and labo- 
ratories. 


President, University of Kentucky Frank L. McVey 


... every child... 


1. To DEVELOP IN EVERY CHILD PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL WELL- 
being. 

2. To guide every child to a personally and socially satisfying 
fulfillment of his own individual development pattern. 


3. To help every child to acquire adequate mastery of the 
means of social intercourse, means which include the func- 
tional parts of the three R’s, and the most commonly used 
knowledge and concepts of our culture. 


4. To give to every child a realization that his well-being 
is inextricably bound up with the well-being of his commu- 


nity, his state, his nation, and of humanity the world over. 
: Carleton W. Washburne 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Ill. 


. . « making democracy work .. . 


IT Is OF COURSE MUCH EASIER TO DEFINE THE OBJECTIVES OF 
education in a totalitarian state than in a democracy which 
gives full rein to individuality. A synthesis at a higher level 
is required for democracy. 

In my judgment the ideal of a liberal arts education as 
envisaged by the founders of the Colonial colleges is valid 
today: the release of the full powers of the individual in 
acquaintance with the three great divisions of human ex- 
perience, the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences, so that the individual may bring to bear upon the 
problems of the day the techniques and knowledge of these 
fields of learning. 
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The liberal arts education has suffered because the object- 
ive as usually expressed has been too vague and pedantic to 
mean much in practice. The teaching of the subjects, which 
in reality bear directly upon life, therefore tends to become 
academic in the worst sense of the word. I propose that the 
objective of the liberal arts education be sharpened and tied 
more directly to life by defining it in more concrete terms 
than is usual. 

This goal I suggest be preparation for making democracy 
work, democracy to be defined in its widest sense. This defini- 
tion would not exclude any of the major fields now em- 
bodied in the curriculum. It would give direction to instruc- 
tion and study, and would greatly increase the effectiveness 
of education by compelling more attention to using one’s 
education in solving the problems of life. 


President, Princeton University Harold W. Dodds 


. . . intelligent participation .. . 


DEMocRACY IS FOUNDED UPON THE ASSUMPTION THAT THERE 
are certain values in life that are inherent in life itself. The 
Charter of our Democracy asserts that these values are three 
in number: life itself, liberty to live that life according to 
one’s own judgment, the enjoyment of the fruits of one’s own 
labor. Since the individual is also a member of a social order, 
conflicts in interpreting these values necessarily arise. The 
function of government such as ours is therefore to secure 
justice for each individual. In educating boys and girls for 
intelligent participation in the democratic order, it is essen- 
tial that they be given an understanding of these principles 
themselves, as well as the knowledge that bears most clearly 


on those principles. 
James Madison Wood 
President, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


... the right method ... 


THE GOAL OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, IT SEEMS TO ME, HAS BEEN 
almost exclusively the enlargement of vocational content at 
the trade school as well as at the professional level. In bring- 
ing about a better balance, the pendulum must not be allowed 
to swing to the other extreme. 

The solution lies in more emphasis on method rather than 
on subject matter. The right method is the scientific method 
which, if coupled with sensitivity to human values of freedom 
and individuality, will save our civilization from irresponsi- 
ble technologists who lend themselves too readily to exploita- 
tion and dictation. Scientific humanism, as this doctrine has 
come to be known, is an unfailing resource of the democratic 
state. 

Director, Cooper Union Edwin S. Burdell 


-.- understanding, appreciation, knowledge, ideals .. . 


EpucaTION IN OUR DEMOCRACY SHOULD SEEK TO DEVELOP UN- 
derstanding, appreciation, knowledge, and ideals. 

1. Education should give pupils an understanding of the 
world in which they live; their relations to other people; 
democracy both as a theory of government and a way of 
living. 

2. Education should encourage appreciation of the mean- 
ing of liberty and its proper exercise; the feelings and rights 
of others; cooperation with others as essential to the advance- 
ment of the general welfare; the consent of the governed as 
a basis for the acts of government. 

3. Education should provide knowledge of the events and 
movements in history; the problems of today; the essential 
facts on which the solution of these problems will ultimately 
rest. 

4. Education should help pupils to set up worthy ideals; a 
society in which none shall be so rich or so poor as to be 
above or below a reasonable standard of comfort and culture; 
a political state of mind in which all voters and social groups 
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seek the general welfare rather than selfish advancement; a 
situation in which every person with sufficient training and 
experience desires to support himself and those dependent 
upon him and is able to find opportunity to do so; a world 
in which disagreements between nations are settled by con- 
ference and agreement rather than by bluster and war. 


f Ben G. Graham 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. .. along class lines ... 


Is AMERICA DEVELOPING A SOCIAL CLASS SYSTEM WHICH RESTRICTS 
and narrows social interaction and prevents the fullest inter- 
communication of citizens? If so, is this not inconsistent with 
the ideals of social democracy? Can education do anything 
about it? To what extent are children being educated by 
their parents and even by their teachers along class lines? 
Are the social patterns set in “snob schools” and “charm 
schools” being imitated by the highschools? Is it one of the 
fundamental motivations for education to rise in the social 
class hierarchy? These questions indicate roughly one line of 
thinking which I am sure is quite relevant to this purpose. 

Mark A. May 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


. .. to make free men... 


WE LIBERALS HAVE ERRED, I SUSPECT, THROUGH ASKING TOO LIT- 
tle. We have asked what animals and small children want, 
but not what free men and women require. We have not de- 
manded, as our ancestors did, both for themselves and their 
children, a mind free from ignorance, an awakened imagi- 
nation, and a disciplined reason, without which we cannot 
effectually use our other freedoms or even preserve them. 

Fortunately, there are books that record for us the delib- 
erations of men who outgrew childhood, who knew how to 
weigh, to balance choices, to decide. These books are models 
of analysis, in which issues are clarified so that real choices, 
deliberate choices, can be made. 

And there are laboratory instruments which teach us to 
measure, to compare, to discriminate, to combine, to under- 
stand. The intellectual arts that liberate the mind liberalized 
and humanized our fathers, and their fathers before them. 
They can make free men out of our children, teach them to 
live in a liberal democracy, and to make real choices after 
due deliberation. 


St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Stringfellow Barr 


. . . civic responsibility .. . 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES MAY FALL INTO FOUR GREAT GROUPS: 
the objectives of self-realization; the objectives of human rela- 
tionship; the objectives of economic efficiency; the objectives 
of civic responsibility. ... The school is only one of the 
many educational influences in these various fields of human 
life. Its responsibility extends to all of these areas, but in some 
areas the weight of education rests on the school more exclu- 
sively than in others. The role of the school is especially 
definite in preparing for civic responsibility. It must concern 
itself with loyalty to society as a whole rather than to the 
political manifestations of society as revealed in any single 
institution, Vested control of this function by the political 
State leads to dictatorship. The field of Auman relationship is 
shared by the school, the home, and the rest of the environ- 
ment. Education in the field of self-realization or personal 
development is coming to be more and more a duty of the 
schools although much of this responsibility necessarily in- 
heres in the home and the church. Under modern economic 
and industrial conditions, preparation for economic efficiency 
is largely a function of the school—From “The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy,” prepared by the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission. Suggested by 
John W. Studebaker 


United States Commissioner of Education 
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Our Jobless Youth: a Warning 


by JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


We have seen in our time the revolution of dispossessed youth 
in Europe, where anything seemed better — to live, and march, 


and die for — than existence without meaning. Can we give our 


young people a real stake in life before it is too late? This grave 


question is put to educators, and all responsible leaders in Amer- 


ican life, by one of our best informed and most sympathetic 


younger writers. 


] HAVE A FRIEND, LET Us SAY HIS NAME Is JOE CAIRNS, WHO 
used to work in an office down the corridor from me. 
Two years ago Joe was an office boy, a bright one who 
had hopes of writing. He had been, at an incredibly 
youthful age, both an organizer for the CIO in eastern 
Pennsylvania and a communist, and as an office boy he 
took a deeply earnest interest in the local chapter of the 
American Newspaper Guild. Joe regarded me as a be- 
nighted liberal, a person with—maybe—a good heart but 
with just a little too much income to stay put on the 
radical side of the fence. I used to have fun arguing with 
Joe. You could actually get him on the subject of his 
political affiliation, for he was quite willing to admit that 
communists in Russia had scant regard for civil liberties, 
for political democracy, or for the legal traditions of those 
countries which Professor George Catlin has lumped to- 
gether under the larger heading of “Anglo-Saxony.” But 
Joe always returned stubbornly to the same point. “A 
young fellow’s got to believe that his life is coming to 
something,” he used to say. “This economic system is 
Never going to spread out enough to take us all in. You 
liberals, the New Deal and all that, can give us some- 
thing. But only enough to make us ask for more. If we 
succeed in getting a living wage by reformist political 
measures, why should we be content to stop there?” 
Thus argued Joe Cairns for a few months after he had 
ceased to be an office boy. He was despairful at the time 
of ever making the grade as a magazine writer, although 


his education had been sufficient to arouse his sustained 


curiosity about a great number of things. But slowly the 


despair ebbed. Joe’s new-found confidence did not alter 


his beliefs, but you could sense change of emphasis in his 
daily living. “You know,” he said one day, “I’ve never 
known a big personality on the communist Left. They’re 
all too wrapped up in the class war; they haven’t time to 


become broad human beings.” Joe had left the Communist 


Party; its demands on time and energy were getting in the 
way of both education and vocation. But he still retained 
all his old interest in the Newspaper Guild. 

The story of Joe Cairns is not offered as typical of mod- 


ern out-of-school youth; indeed, Joe is about as a-typical 


as he could be. To begin with, he is an intellectual and 
a New Yorker, which puts him in a very small minority 
at once. Second, he has. been a communist. But Joe’s story 
is instructive, for it dramatizes the difficulty of pinning 
youth down. Had a sample test interviewer caught Joe 


in a truthful mood two years ago he would have put 


One of democracy’s stop-gap answers to jobless 
young men is the CCC 


him down as a radical anti-democrat who subscribed to 
all the rigmarole about “boring from within.” Had he 
caught Joe last spring he would have discovered a per- 
son whose beliefs were in a state of flux. And two years 
from now—just where will Joe be then? It all depends on 
how things break for Joe in his chosen vocation. 

Since Joe became a communist at a tender age, we can 
assume that he was badly educated in the values of democ- 
racy. But his story illustrates the weaknesses of the theory 
that correct education is what is necessary to bind youth 
firmly to the democratic scheme of things. If Joe gets the 
breaks, if the economic system expands in the future to give 
him pride of place, his youthful communism will prob- 
ably be forgotten in spite of his education. On the other 
hand, if the economic system continues to contract, Joe 
will probably go back to his communism—or to some more 
inchoate form of anti-democratic radicalism. But the point 
to be made here is that other young people who have had 
democratic values drilled into them from birth will be 


The NYA has enabled many young people to earn enough to stay in school 


with Joe, too. Education is a weak bulwark for democ- 
racy if democracy can’t deliver the goods in the form of 
jobs, a future, or just plain hope. 

The other evening I heard Phil La Follette, former 
governor of Wisconsin, say that a definite fault-line of 
character divides youth from age in the United States. 
Phil implied that our out-of-school youth is unstable, apa. 
thetic (but maybe preparing to move in a hurry), and 
unable to derive much comfort from slow parliamentary 
attempts at meliorism. Sidney Hillman made light of 
Phil’s fears that a Bae “explosion 
necessarily coming t 


. a crise des nerfs, is 
America sometime in the Forties, 
but Sidney Hillman was obviously thinking in terms of 
mature clothing workers, all of whom have certain skills 

or at least a pattern of remembered daily activity upon 
which to build a political program. Phil’s rebuttal was 
this: oes five more years of a contracting or even a 
capitalism, then young people who have no pat- 
tern of remembered activity will simply stampede. They 


static 


In NYA work projects unemployed youths find useful occupation 
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won't go radical in a way to please socia) | 
ists or neo-socialists; for they will lac), 
the trade union discipline that is needet) 
for old-line socialist or reformist politica) 
activity. Phil La Follette is obviousl/| 
right when he says that a trapped gen} 
eration will “explode.” And the expla | 
sion will come, as it came in Italy ané.) 
Germany, regardless of education. (Not) | 
to readers: for “explosion” read fascisn 1 
if you like.) 

But suppose our economic systen} | 
rocks along, with production picking up 
In that case, out-of-school youth doe'!j 
offer a real current challenge to educa), 
tors. There must be educational oppor 
tunities to take up the slack of a tempo); 
rary period of unemployment; ther: 
must be education in vocational skills 
Above all, there must be education ti 
sharpen youth's faculty to see a job where no job has eves) 
existed before. Such education does not necessarily mean, 
putting youth back into highschool or college. But it doe; 
involve the creation or expansion of night schools, voca\| 
tional schools, and alert vocational guidance. And deac, 
end jobs must be accompanied with training on the sid¢! 


for other jobs. f 


What Youth Is Doing 


No CENSUS HAS BEEN TAKEN SINCE 1930, Bur I Is A REASON®! 
able guess that there are 20,500,000 young people in thé, 
United States between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
four. Of these, some ten million are in school. Of the ten 
million plus that have quit school, mostly for economic; 
reasons, some seven million have either full time or part 
time jobs (with a majority working full time), and some} 
three million are just hanging around. The unemploy-+/) 
ment among out-of-school youth may be figured thus to}, 
be around 40 percent (including the time spent on the 
sidelines by those with only partial employment). All of 
which means, of course, that out-of-school youth has the} 
highest unemployment of any age level in the country. 

To know whether the schools have done their part in) 
preparing young people to make the best of a period that 
offers only partial employment to some and mere hopes) 
for employment to a good many more, we must somehow) 
get inside the collective mind of a whole generation. Buty 
a word of caution is in order before we go exploring.) 
Since youth is evanescent, since its problems become | 
merged with the adult problems of a whole economy, a 
whole civilization, in pretty short order, the achievement 
of getting inside the collective mind of a generation may 
not be worth very much three years hence. Back in 1933, 
for example, we had a boy and girl tramp problem, with 
thousands of kids in their late ‘teens and early twenties 
taking to the road and the hobo jungle. Had a sample 
test been taken at the time, we might have predicted the 
worst for our young people: with one in twenty growing 
up entirely outside the social system (as some of the more 
inflamed guesses had it), the dice certainly seemed loaded 
against our traditional democracy of opportunity, One 
would have been quite justified on the basis of a 1933 
sample test in shaking one’s head over the failure of a 
social system that could not keep young people in school, 
or even off the brake beams of the through freights. 
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Yet the period of the “wild children” lasted only for a 
brief moment. Things are better now than they were in 
1933, even for young people. As we shall see, the CCC and 
the National Youth Administration have thrown life-lines 
to the most desperate cases. And what with FERA and 
WPA and AAA and Social Security, homes have ceased 
to break up. “We have bought ourselves time to think,” 
said Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. That goes for youth, too. 


A Sample of American Youth 


WHAT, THEN, Is YOUTH THINKING? WHEN I SEE AN 
eighteen-year-old listening hour after hour as the radio 
“entertainment” drools on, or when I watch Bobby Riggs 
playing one of his typically lackadaisical tennis matches, 
I doubt that youth is thinking at all. But this is obviously 
the prejudice of an old gaffer in his thirties; after all, Bob- 
by Riggs does manage to win important tournaments 
against smart players. Back in 1936 and 1937 the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation interviewed some 13,500 young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four in the state of Maryland. 
What emerges from the report of the commission, “Youth 
Tell Their Story,” is a picture of a generation whose group 
personality is somewhat recessive and apathetic. But, un- 
derneath the protective coloration of diffidence, the youth 
of the Maryland sample have ideas that are just as well 
defined as Riggs’ tennis game.* Two out of three are con- 
vinced that wages are generally too low, which would 
seem to indicate that the underconsumption theory of a 
faltering capitalism (the theory that has been most assidu- 
ously popularized by the New Deal) has sunk in. The 
youth that is least inclined to regard general wages as 
too low are the farm boys, but these, nevertheless, are the 
most inclined to consider their own wages too low. Again, 
this would seem to argue a high degree of receptivity to 
the principle of parity of purchasing power for agricul- 
ture. Twenty years ago individual youths might have 
grumbled about their own particular rewards, but would 
they have complained about wage scales as a whole? One 
wonders. 

But how are wages to be raised from the farm boy’s 
median weekly average of $8.44 and the city boy’s average 
of $13.82? Again, youth’s answer here is more or less the 
answer of the New Deal: 40 percent believe in govern- 
ment regulation of wages (and a surprising number of 
young people approved of the NRA), while 22 
percent think labor unions could turn the trick. 
Only 10 percent believe in “individual effort,” and 
a mere 4 percent is for a “new economic system.” 
So much for the extremes of rugged individualism 
and communism. 

It would be easy to argue from these figures 
that a fair majority of young people are for the 
democratic “social service” state. Well, they are 
—and they aren’t. They share the fundamental 
American distrust of “isms,” but they believe 
government should, in Leon Henderson's words, ” 
“do what it takes.” On the other hand, they tend 
to be cynical about the suffrage. Fifty-five per- 
cent consider that candidates are elected to office 
for reasons of “political pull,” or “money, graft 
and bribery.” Seventeen percent answered: “Po- 


*For the sake of brevity I will use the present tense in dis- 
cussing the Maryland sample. [See “Youth Goes Round and 
Round,” by Martha Bensley Bruére in Survey Graphic, 
April 1938.] 
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Vocational training in the CCC sometimes leads to. jobs 


litical machine.” Only 5 percent believe that “personality” 
can elect a candidate to public office. 

Is it paradoxical that this youth that is cynical about 
democratic processes can also believe in government regu- 
lation of wages and hours, central administration of relief 
(90 percent regard relief as a valid concern of Washing- 
ton), and government regulation of child labor? Perhaps 
it is. Or perhaps it merely proves that American youth is 
pragmatic, willing to let the “crooked” politicians vote 
(under penalty of removal from office) for legislation that 
will benefit the masses. After all, one can regard one’s 
ward boss as a double-dyed rascal, and one’s Senator as 
a fathead and still prefer them to the self-chosen “elite” 
of a dictatorship. 


“Give Us Security” 


ON THE BASIS OF THE MARYLAND SAMPLE TEST, YOUTH ITSELF 
considers economics to be the essence of the “youth prob- 
lem.” Two thirds of the sample voted “economic security” 
as “youth’s own problem,” and almost 60 percent think 
“economic security” is synonymous with the “youth prob- 
lem in general.” “Education, vocational choice” trails far 
behind as a chosen category; only 13 percent voted for 
this as “youth’s own problem.” In other words: “Give us 
jobs, and we'll let the education follow in due course.” 
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How representative is the Maryland sample? The state 
itself offers a pretty good cross-section of American con- 
ditions as a whole: its westernmost tip is hill country; 
its northern and central counties consist largely of slightly 
rolling farm lands, like those of southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia or south central Ohio; its Calvert County, where to- 
bacco is raised, has a distinct southern flavor and many 
Negroes; its “eastern shore” gets its living from salt water 
and from truck farming; its city of Baltimore is both a 
manufacturing center and a port; and its Prince George 
County is a suburb of the national capital at Washington. 
In all these regions people are divided pretty much as else- 
where into poor and well-to-do, unprivileged and _privi- 
leged, educationally retarded and college bred. Possibly 
the “old American” character of most Maryland regions 
gives a “100 percent American” touch to the Maryland 
survey that would not be found, say, in an equivalent 
sample for New York State or Massachusetts. Generally 
speaking, however, the Maryland sample percentages con- 
form to national percentages; and we can take the word 
of accredited statisticians that, as sample tests go, the Mary- 
land survey is entirely trustworthy. 


Tue MaryLAND SAMPLE DOES NOT PROVE THAT OUR “DEMOC- 
racy of opportunity” is functioning for youth; children 
from the poorest families tend to get the worst jobs and, 
moreover, they tend to stay in the worst jobs. Class tends 
to perpetuate class, an American reality that clashes with 
traditional American theory. And the least privileged 
groups tend to produce the-most children, meaning that 
there are more and more of a given helpless class to be 
gripped by the economic vise. To break this vicious circle 
of economic determinism, the American Youth Commis- 
sion advocates “more efficient educational, vocational and 
recreational programs for all youth.” Certainly youth 
itself, on the basis of the Maryland sample, is not overly 
enthusiastic about existing educational, vocational and rec- 
reational opportunities. Young people who manage to stay 
in school until they are eighteen do discover that educa- 
tion helps in job-getting. But the employment and the 
income of a young person’s father profoundly affect the 
amount of schooling that a given youth is likely to receive. 
Here, again, we find the vicious circle of economic de- 
terminism working. The selective principle behind the 
recruiting of highschool and college students is distinctly 
not intellectual; it is almost entirely economic. As for vo- 
cational guidance in school, it proves helpful insofar as 
there is any; 70 percent of the young people who have re- 
ceived this guidance are grateful for it. But in most schools 
there is no attempt at vocational guidance; according to 


the Maryland report, “when all the youth including those 


now in school are considered, one still finds that only six- 
teen out of every hundred have received what they con- 
sider helpful vocational guidance from their schools.” 
Looking beyond the Maryland sample, we discover from 
the studies of Carter Goodrich and other sources that vo- 


cational opportunities appear most plentifully where they’ 


are least needed, and vice versa. The Great Plains region, 
the coal plateaus of the southern Appalachians, the old 
Cotton Belt, all have an excess of births over deaths— 
and the fewest jobs, the poorest schooling, and the least 
adequate vocational guidance in the country. The richest 
agricultural regions tend to have the best agricultural 
schools; in marginal farming regions, where it takes a skil- 
ful man to get a living from the soil, the young and aspir- 
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ing farmer finds the most difficulty in acquiring skills, — 
And when the surplus population of the Ozark-Appala- 
chian plateaus, the old Cotton Belt and the Great Plains 
region is drained into the cities, where there is an excess 
of deaths over births, it finds itself at a disadvantage in 
competing with urban youth that knows the way around. 


Ugly Alternatives 


IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES YOUTH HAS SOLD ITSELF — 


into state slave-service for a pittance. As Hans Kohn says, 


the “great personal and creative appeal of autonomous 


freedom and human comradeship which distinguished — 

. . the pre-war period” is lost. In Russia, five million 
young people in the Komsomols are under the strict mili- 
tary discipline of the Communist Party. But youth must 
eat, and if democracy can’t provide jobs, then democratic 
youth may be expected to go the way of German, Italian 
and Russian youth. 

Democracy’s stop-gap answer to the challenge of un- 
employed out-of-school youth has been the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Youth Administration. 
Ever since 1933, the CCC has been taking young men 
from families on the public relief rolls and placing them 
—an over-all number of at least 350,000 at any given time 
since 1935—in forestry, park, and soil erosion camps. The 
CCC is voluntary, but a candidate must enroll for a mini- 
mum service of six months. According to Howard Oxley, 
50,000 illiterate boys learned to read and write in CCC 
camps between 1933 and 1937. Some 300,000 more con- 
tinued elementary schooling, 200,000 studied highschool 
subjects, and 50,000 took college subjects. Vocationally, 
the CCC is limited; but it has turned out young men with 
a useful knowledge of soil conservation, road building, 
forestry, automobile mechanics, carpentry, furniture-mak- 
ing, and cooking. Not a few youthful truck drivers in pri- 
vate industry owe their jobs to CCC apprenticeship. The 
National Youth Administration, set up in June of 1935, 
has not had the funds to take care of more than a mere 
fraction of the young people who are unemployed or un- 
able to afford vocational school or college. But, for a few 
hundred thousand boys and girls, it has helped to pro- 
vide work on locally sponsored projects, and its pay checks 
have enabled a number of young people to continue their 
education on at least a part time basis. Residence projects, 
which are really cooperative schools, have resulted in a 
few young people learning how to become farmers, seam- 
stresses and stenographers. 

But with three million and more out-of-school youth 
waiting around for something to turn up, the opportuni- 
ties for temporary employment and limited vocational 
training offered by CCC and NYA are obviously not 
enough. Our mass production economic system demands 
higher skills from fewer people, whereas our school 
system has been giving better cultural training in recent 
years to more people. This results in a scissors, the two 
blades of which open to create an ever larger area of dis- 
content in between. When more and more of the discon- 
tented find themselves with time on their hands and no 
way to pay for the enjoyments of the good life which 
school has led them to demand, we are likely to discover 
ourselves with an ugly and morose younger population— 
a population with latent potentialities for political evil. 
Nothing much is being done to prevent the growth of 
such a phenomenon; and our do-nothingism in this re- 
spect is the measure of our democratic failure. 
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Each bill represents 100 million dollars 


The Nation’s Biggest Business 


HEER figures have their own drama, and the amounts spent, 
the numbers involved, the capital investment represented by 
the American educational effort make it the most impressive 
undertaking on this continent. Using 1935-6 statistics, the latest 
available, the annual cost of public elementary and secondary 
education (exclusive of capital outlay and interest) totals $1,656,- 
798,938. This is an increase of 9.3 percent over 1934-5, a drop 
of 10.1 percent under the peak year of 1930. There are 24,- 
367,098 pupils enrolled in these public schools. In addition, 
there are 2,638,775 pupils in private and parochial schools, 
1,208,227 regular students in 1628 colleges and universities. The 
total school population of 30,214,100 means that one American 
out of four is a full time student in school or college. 

Of the thirty million regular students, more than 90 percent 
are in public institutions. Of the 2,638,775 attending private 
institutions, 2,387,748 are in the 7929 parochial schools of the 
Catholic Church. 

The public elementary and highschools have 870,963 teachers, 
one fifth of them men, four fifths women. To these must be 
added 54,531 administrative officers, supervisors and principals; 
91,493 teachers in private and parochial schools; 110,000 mem- 
bers of college faculties—a total of 1,126,987. Clerical workers 
and the maintenance force for buildings and grounds are not 
included in this figure. The average annual salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors in public schools is $1283. This 
average masks a wide range—from $504 in Arkansas to $2414 in 
New York. The total annual salary payment to elementary 
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and highschool teachers, administrators and supervisors is 
$1,146,460,400. 

In 1936, U.S. Steel had 222,372 employes; General Motors, 
230,572. Thus the combined forces of these two giant cor- 
porations were little more than half as large as the number of 
public grade and highschool teachers. Salaries and wages paid 
out by General Motors in 1936 amounted to $384,153,022; by 
U.S. Steel, to $338,866,121—a combined total of $723,019,143, 
compared to $1.1 billion to the educators. 

In numbers and cost, education tops major public as well 
as private undertakings. For example, in 1935, the “grand 
total” of the army (regulars, National Guard and reserves) was 
440,788—about a third of the teaching personnel. The 1936 
public school costs of $1.6 billion far exceed the year’s dis- 
bursements for pensions, $374,407,169; as well as the total 
cost of the navy for new construction, maintenance, shore-station 
improvements, marine corps—%440,604,669. They top the total 
federal income tax receipts, individual and corporation, which 
for the same year were $1,099,230,382. 

The most significant recent change in American education 
was the shift in the number of schools between 1934 and 1936, 
a decrease of 4000 elementary schools, an increase of 900 public 
highschools, and increases of about 50 public and 200 private 
institutions of higher education. These changes express the 
change in the age of the population. They also reflect the de- 
pression experience—years during which youth has been unable 
to get jobs, and so has stayed on in school.—B. A. 
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PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC. TOTAL VALUE: 6.7 BILLION DOLLARS 


The capital invested in this biggest business in- 
cludes not only $6.7 7 billion in public school 
buildings and equipment but also huge sums 
in the property and endowments of private 
schools, colleges, universities, and professional 


schools—a total of $12,353,084,000. The growing school enrollment, decade by de- | 


cade, represents a growing population, an in- | 
creasing emphasis on education. But even to-  - 
day the overwhelming majority of the nation’s ~ 
youth do not go beyond the grades; fewer than ~ 
3 percent get into college. 4 
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The length of the school term reflects in- 
equalities of opportunity—economic and racial. 
The term for Negro schools in 1936 was 146 
days; for white schools, 167. In the urban 
schools of the nation, the term averaged 181.6 
days; in rural schools, 163.9 days. 
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Teachers in the United States have more than 
doubled in numbers since 1890. 


Since 1920, the proportion of men in the 
teaching profession has steadily increased. The 
average of 20 percent today ranges from 10 per- 
cent in Vermont to 35 percent in Utah. Most 
of the higher salaried supervisory and adrnin- 
istrative positions are now held by men. 
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IN RELATION TO AVAILABLE REVENUE, 1935 posed by the National Tax Asso- 
— ciation, this chart compares the ability 
DEL. ae Cd of the states to raise funds for educa- 
NEV. ee eee tion with actual expenditures for the © 
N.Y. SSeaenG aes| schools. It is to the credit of the states 
CALIF. Lo of meager resources that most of them 
N. J. SS L__ rank near the top in the effort they © 
MASS. = make to provide funds for schools. De- | 
CONN. {___ spite this effort, they rank at the bottom © 
ORE. = in the quality of schooling provided. 
Rd. ek! While the amounts provided vary 
nes eae greatly, they do not differ as much as 
MONT. the ability to spend. The figures on | 
OHIO 7 which this chart is based show that 
ILL about 20 percent of the children live in 
MO. states where more than $75 per child 
NEB 7 U.S. AVERAGE $51.77 could be provided without heavier-than- 
PENNA average taxes; but another 20 percent 
NH live in states where not more than $25 — 


per child could be provided without ex- 


cessive effort. 


enue available averages $51.77 per child, 
and ranges from $147.85 in Delaware 
down to $12.21 in Mississippi. 
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Before Reading and Writing 


by EUNICE FULLER BARNARD 


“We must prevent the first bending of our next generation 


twigs if we are to have the strength of a broad, straight forest 


growth.” Why, then, asks this expert, are nursery schools still 


the least accepted part of our school system? 


| NursERY SCHOOLS, SAID A MEMBER OF THE New York STATE 


legislature recently, serve only as an excuse for mothers 


to shirk their rightful duties, and to “desert the home for 


the bridge table.” Not all his confréres would have ex- 
_ pressed themselves so strongly. But in the matter of per- 
mitting schools for two-to-four-year-old babies to be 
included in the sacred confines of the public education 
system, they stood firmly by his side. Overwhelmingly 
they voted against allowing local school boards even to 
spend their own money for such a purpose. 

The stand of these New Yorkers is probably typical 
of the majority attitude in the United States today. Most 
Americans still see education as inseparably intertwined 
with books. The only kind they regard as worthy of 
public support is that which takes place between the ages 
of six and twenty-one in the traditional schools and col- 
leges. 

Any sort of training before and after those set limits— 
adult education, nursery schools, even kindergartens for 
children from four to six—is viewed more or less as a 
“fad and a frill.” It is the last thing the hard-headed citi- 
zen wishes to add to the school budget when times are 
good. It is the first he snips off when times are bad. He 
has the uneasy feeling that it cannot be legitimate “edu- 
cation.” 

Take kindergartens. As an educational idea these half- 
day “schools” for four-to-six-year-olds are over a century 
old. For more than half that time they have been ardently 
pushed in all parts of this country by devoted citizen 
groups and by educators generally. To some extent in 
every state and in practically all large cities they have 
become part of the public school system. Yet everywhere, 
with the depression, they were among the first classrooms 
to be closed. Only last summer in New York City, where 
education is more handsomely supported probably than 
anywhere else in the world, the first proposal for a school 
budget cut was the shutting of some thousand kindergar- 
tens. The second proposal was the closing of the evening 
schools and other services for adults. Only at the last mo- 
ment was enough counter sentiment aroused to prevent or 
at least to postpone the sacrifice. 

Yet it is not improbable that when the educational con- 


tributions of our time come finally to be appraised, the 


development of pre-school and of adult education may 
lead all the rest. It is a paradox that the very areas of 
education in which in the past twenty years Americans 
have made the greatest discoveries and shown the greatest 
leadership are still the least accepted parts of our vaunted 
school system. On the question of pre-school education, 
especially, the opinions of the man-in-he-street and of 
most educators are even today completely at loggerheads. 

For already in hundreds of universities and research 
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laboratories from one end of the country to the other are 
educators ardently convinced that the spread of the new 
understanding and training of the very young child is an 
indispensable first step in developing citizens fit for 
democracy. Day by day, they say, we are gaining more 
scientific evidence to prove the old Jesuits correct in their 
contention that the education the child gains in the first 
seven years is a determining factor in his life. 

The conviction has been growing in two ways: theo- 
retically, through the increasing experiments showing the 
importance of early environment; and practically, dirough 
the nursery school’s twenty years’ experience in devising 
a more favorable environment and better techniques for 
childhood education. 

In no field, perhaps, has education ever submitted itself 
so completely to the laboratory approach, nor have so 
many simultaneous major investigations been going on 
from coast to coast. That may be due in part to the fas- 
cination of the subject, touching as it does the age-old rid- 
dle as to the relative influence of heredity and environ- 
ment. At any rate, in Iowa, Chicago, New York, New 
Haven, Minnesota, Toronto, and even Callander, Ontario, 
Ph.Ds are training their microscopes, motion picture cam- 
eras, sound-recording apparatus, tests and stop-watches 
as never before upon the baby. Ultimately their amazing 
results may be shouted loudly and clearly enough for 
even legislators to hear. 


The Wonders Wrought in an Iowa Orphanage 


‘TAKE, FOR EXAMPLE, THE THREE-YEAR STUDY JUST COMPLETED 
by researchers from the University of Iowa. There in an 
understaffed, ill-equipped, incredibly crowded orphanage 
they showed the transformation that could be wrought in 
little children of low intelligence and low societal status 
merely by giving them nursery school training six hours 
a day. It was a “controlled experiment.” That ts, twenty- 
one orphanage children from eighteen months to five 
years of age were sent to nursery school, while twenty- 
one others matched in age, sex, mental ability and physi- 
cal state were kept under regular orphanage conditions. 

Perhaps no more unpromising lot of youngsters ever 
faced a nursery school teacher. To all intents and pur- 
poses they were a collection of little savages, cowed and 
dulled by regimentation and long restraint. They had had 
none of the ordinary experiences of childhood in home 
or community. They had no clothes or possessions of 
their own, and had rarely played with toys. By turns they 
were apathetic and defiant. Their speech was mumbling 
and monotonous. In the crowded orphanage with noth- 
ing to do they were accustomed just to sit, or to amuse 
themselves by taking off and throwing their shoes. 

The nursery school world with slides, swings, sand, 


blocks, clay, crayons, picturebooks and paints was at first 
completely baffling to the group assigned to it. They had 
little idea what to do save to break and tear. Teaching 
them independence in the ordinary routines of toilet and 
dressing was a long process. It was still more difficult to 
bring them to the point of constructive and imaginative 
play, to habits of cooperation, intellectual curiosity and 
readiness to learn. 

Not one of the investigators or teachers, however, was 
prepared for the ultimate results. At the end of the three 
years, the divergent environments appeared actually to 
have sealed the lifetime fate of many children in both 
groups. Most of those who had remained in the non- 
stimulating orphanage all day retrogressed in intelli- 
gence. Some who had been rated as normal on mental 
tests became definitely feebleminded and were commit- 
ted to suitable institutions. In social competence, personal 
adjustment, general information and motor control they 
ranked pitifully far below their age level on standard 
tests. 

In contrast, the nursery school group, even though they 
had had to share many of the adverse orphanage condi- 
tions, made gains. Substantially they became a normal 
group in intelligence and behavior. “Taken all in all, the 
pre-school exerted a profound influence upon the children 
during the period of enrollment and probably in a num- 
ber of instances changed the whole tenor of their later 
lives,” the investigators reported. “Some of the children 
were made placeable in foster homes who almost certainly 
otherwise would have been doomed to commitment to an 
institution for the feebleminded.” 

So obvious was, the difference between the two group 
of children that even before the final tests were made the 
orphanage staff had decided to reorganize its whole pro- 
gram to give every child the benefit of nursery school 
methods. “Throughout the study,” writes Professor George 
D. Stoddard, of the University of Iowa, “there is sub- 
stantial support for those who regard young children as 
truly plastic, and very little for those who place great 
reliance upon the inner forces of heredity as determiners 
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Nursery school children have the fun and satisfaction of creative play 


of the rate and extent of development.” 

The Iowa study is striking because it show 
statistically what even a modicum of nursery) 
education can do for children of low capacity) 
reared otherwise under most unfavorable cir; 
cumstances. A more popular example of the: 
effects of scientific child nurture, which has al) 
ready had its influence on millions of parent) | 


ters of a poverty stricken farming country, they: 


were retarded in every aspect of development. | | 


What We Have Learned How to Do ; 
Topay, FIVE YEARS LATER, THANKS TO MEDICAL,, 
nursing, psychological and nursery school care: 
of a high order, they are heavier, taller, more®| 
robust, more cooperative and better adjusted 
socially than the average child of their age. They : 
are even larger and better developed than their 
sister next older, who started normally. Alert, : 
active and resourceful, they have a remarkable! 
sense of order and of habit routines. , 

Some of the new experiments seem to show that early 
environment may modify a child’s character more than | 
it does his physique. A biologist, a psychologist, and a~ 
statistician of the University of Chicago who for a decade ¢ 
have made exhaustive measurements of twins now be- # 
lieve that to be the case. “Physical characteristics are least -1 
affected by the environment,” they reported recently, “in- 
telligence is affected more; educational achievement still ' 
more; and personality or temperament, if our tests can 4 
be relied upon, the most. This finding is significant, re- 
gardless of the amount of the environmental influence.” { 

Other investigators offer scientific evidence that the * 
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They learn to wash and dress themselves and put things away 
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child’s personality is largely molded by 


very cradle. Dr. Margaret E. Fries, a 
New York psychiatrist, for example, 
has records and even motion pictures 
to show how parents’ emotional slants 
react on a baby. Working with the Well 
Baby Clinic of the New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and Children she has 
conducted detailed studies of children 
from birth to nine years of age. Ten- 
sions or conflicts in a mother’s life come 
out in the rough or gentle way she han- 
dles even her newborn child. Dr. Fries 
has found, for instance, that the mother 
who, in her anxiety, slaps her baby be- 
cause he does not nurse properly, is seen 
to be setting up in his small nervous 
system an unpleasant association with 
eating. If this is repeated and not early 
corrected, it sometimes results not only 
in making the child a feeding problem 
but in giving him a Penis negative 
attitude. Later he may become the schoolroom rebel and 
the truant. 

Gradually, through researches such as these, educators 
and psychiatrists are beginning to discover some of the 
ways in which a child’s personality is made or marred. 
Soon they believe we can begin to apply this knowledge 
as accurately to building sound habits and character, as 
in the past generation we have applied dietary and medi- 
cal discoveries to achieving a new standard of child health. 
Just as we know that cod liver oil prevents rickets, so 
we may sometime be able to say that a consistently calm 
and affectionate attitude on the part of the mother may 
prevent certain types of behavior problems. We have 
seen the pale, ailing, rickety babies of yore yield to the 
rosy, sturdy crop of today. Tomorrow we may see our 
whiny, obstinate youngsters replaced by smiling, coopera- 
tive girls and boys. 

Toward this consummation parent education and the 
nursery school are expected to lead the way. In small, 
scattered, more or less inadequately financed centers 
throughout this country and England, the nursery school 
has been working at the task for twenty years. With the 
aid of pediatricians, psychologists, sociologists, nurses, ar- 
chitects, little by little it has been evolving generally- 
agreed-upon standards—standards of space and equipment 
best suited to toddler develop- 
ment, standard programs of al- 
ternating activity and _ rest, 
standard ways of achieving de- 
sirable habits and_ attitudes, 
standard means of dealing with 
behavior problems. Nearer and 
nearer every year it comes to 
discovering the subtle tech- 
niques of stimulating each 
baby nature to realizing its 
own best possibilities. Through 
trial and error, through metic- 
ulously recorded observations 
and experiments, a new science 
of personality-development is in 
the making. 
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Milk instead of coffee, wholesome food, happy mealtimes mean health and growth 


Not all nursery schools of course are of this painstaking, 
scientifically minded sort. There are plenty of fly-by-night 
pre-school ventures, hastily organized by a few parents or 
by some commercially intentioned individual with no real 
light or leading. But, in general, nursery school directors 
and teachers, as pioneers in a new profession, are persons 
of high devotion and long training. A much larger pro- 
portion of them than of the nation’s elementary or high- 
school teachers hold master’s and doctor’s degrees, ac wide 
ing to a survey by the United States Office of Education. 

One reason for this unusual preparation is doubtless 
the fact that many nursery schools—no less than seventy- 
seven by the last government count—are used as labora- 
tories in colleges and universities. Sometimes these are 
organized almost wholly for research, sometimes for 
teacher-training, and again for parental, or pre-parental 
education. About a third of all, including many outside 
the colleges, have a research aim. 

A still larger number are private tuition schools of one 
kind or another for a relatively privileged class; others 
are philanthropies sponsored by day nurseries or social 
settlements; and a few are demonstration centers in the 

regular public school system. 

‘A new type which is rapidly increasing in popularity 
is the nursery school created to serve the tenants of a 
single city apartment house or 
housing development. One 
such serves the colored resi- 
dents of Harlem River Houses 
in New York City, a govern- 
ment low rent project. Another, 
with four spacious rooms ac- 
commodating over a hundred 
children at a charge of 5 cents 
a day, is a feature of the twelve- 
block community of Williams- 
burg, a public housing develop- 
ment in Brooklyn. 

An enthusiastic writer in the 
Architectural Record recently 
asserted that today no commu- 

(Continued on page 645) 
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Learning at First Hand 


Travel groups are an extension of community study—visits to 
nearby farms, factories, docks, city departments. They broaden 
firsthand study beyond the home town to other ways of living 
and working. Last year an appropriation from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation enabled young people from the Lincoln 


Photographs by Helen M. Post 


School of Columbia University’s Teachers College to visit the 
Appalachian steel and coal regions, where they talked with 
operators and with workers and their families. In turn, a group 
of students from the West Virginia mining region visited New 
York and Washington to find out about urban problems. 


Above: Morgantown, W. Va., Demon- 
stration Highschool students (miners’ 
children) in New York City. Right: 
Morgantown students on a tug in New 


York Harbor 


Opposite: A Pursglove, W.Va., miner 
exhibits his safety lamp to students 
from the Lincoln School, New York 
Bottom: Lincoln boys and girls at a 
large steel plant near Pittsburgh 
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“Subjects” or Children? 


Twenty-two million boys and girls — that is the stake we have _, 
in the elementary and highschools of the United States! Mr. — 
Stearns measures the inadequacies of the schools — against | 
their difficulties and achievements, their old traditions and newer — 


discoveries — and indicates where all of us (teachers, parents, — 


by MYRON M. STEARNS 


plain citizens) can take hold. 


“To guide the education of another person puts upon the 
educator the two-fold obligation: first, he must strive to be 
sensitive to that person’s potentialities for day-by-day growth 
in living; second, he must be alert to bring within the learn- 
er’s reach the best possible facilities for the growing.”— 
Third Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 


DuRING THE LAST HALF CENTURY AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
have undergone two far-reaching changes—one in ob- 
jectives, and one in methods. To evaluate fairly the pres- 
ent depressing—or, if you prefer, rose-hued—picture that 
American public elementary and secondary schooling pre- 
sents, it is necessary to understand them, and keep them 
in mind. 

Unless they planned to become ministers, lawyers, doc- 
tors or teachers, pioneers needed from “schooling” only 
reading, writing and ’rithmetic. At home, on the farm, in 
the woods, they learned to shoot, to plow, to keep house, 
to listen, to think and talk, to handle horses, and conceal 
their emotions. For the small minority planning to enter 
the profession, the three R’s served as an adequate stepping- 
stone to the academies where one was initiated into Latin 
and Greek, the outer mysteries of Learning. But by 1890, 
people were crowding into cities. Instead of being asked 
merely to teach boys and girls how to read, write and fig- 
ger, schools were asked to take charge of their develop- 
ment. They were expected to assist in forming habits, to 
impart skill, to stimulate initiative, resourcefulness and 
independence of thought. 

It was a tremendous order, and as yet the schools have 
not been able to fill it. They teach little girls and boys to 
read, without being able to teach them how to detect 
whether or not the book or statement or advertisement 
they are reading is reliable. For the last fifty years, how- 
ever, they have been attempting valiantly to accept their 
new and infinitely greater responsibility. 

Along with this there has come the other less obvious 
but almost equally unsettling change: the gradual accept- 
ance of the theory of evolution. As Clarence Day put it in 
“This Simian World”: “Are we, or are we not, simians? 
It is no use for any man to try to think anything else 
out until he has decided first of all where he stands on 
that question. . ...,It is in ethics, economics, art, educa- 
tion, philosophy. 

“For example, in education we have in the main two 
great systems. One depends upon discipline; the other on 
exciting the interest. The teacher who does not recognize 
or allow for our simian nature keeps little children at 
work for long periods at dull and dry tasks. Without 
some such discipline he fears that his boys will lack 
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strength. The other system believes they will learn more — 


” 


when their interest is roused... . 

With the first realization that old time schools were 
unable to handle child development, there came great in- 
novations: classes in physical training, then in manual 
training (at first called “Sloyd” after one of its early 
advocates), then domestic science, finally vocational 
courses of many kinds—typewriting, commercial art, elec- 


tric wiring. On top of these came so-called frills: music, ~ 


painting, modelling, basket weaving, folk dancing. Vast 
technical schools sprang into existence, one after another, 


to compete for students against the “classical” course. Vo- — 
cational guidance began to receive more and more atten- ~ 


tion. 


That even these increasing efforts to expand public ~ 
schools to fit the new developmental requirements were 


grossly inadequate is evidenced by the rise of great outside- 
of-school activities and movements: YMCA and YWCA 
gymnasiums, in almost continuous demand by big classes 
of boys and girls in the early Physical Culture days; the 
Boy Scouts of America, now grown to more than a mil- 
lion members; Girl Scouts with half a million; Camp 


Fire Girls with a quarter million; Boys’ Clubs; 4-H Clubs. _| 


One and all attempted, and are still attempting, to assist 


development’in ways which advanced educators now feel _ | 


lie largely within the province of the schools. 


Progress and Projects 


Ivy was ONLY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THAT THE EARLY RE- 
volts of Horace Mann, Colonel Francis Parker and John 
Dewey flowered in dozens of experimental or “progress- 
ive” schools and methods springing up all over the coun- 
try. Different teaching techniques, representing various 
phases of the shift from the “discipline-the-children-of 
heaven” to the “interest-the-young-monkeys” theory, vied 
with the introduction of new courses in the curriculum. 
In 1918 the Progressive Education Association was formed, 
bringing together a number of leaders in experimental 
work. 

Inaugurating one of the major departures from tradi- 
tional teaching concepts, Frederick Burk of San Francisco 
began pointing out, about 1910, that each child differed 
from every other, and that lock-step methods of education, 
requiring all children to keep smoothly abreast on the 
march through readers and spellers and arithmetic books, 
were unjust as well as injurious. Forcing mentally slow- 
paced children to keep step with their fleeter companions, 
forcing the gifted to wait for the laggards, was all wrong. 
Stigmatizing fall-behinds as failures sometimes scarred 
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their whole lives. Here and there—at Detroit, in Los An- 
geles, presently at Winnetka, Ill—Burk’s followers began 
to work out methods of “individual instruction.” 

Another far-reaching innovation—at Dalton, Mass., 
students were allowed new latitude in handling assign- 
ments, Within reasonable limitations they could take their 
own time, consult their own references and teacher-ad- 
visers, develop their own methods, work singly or in 
groups. Various adaptations of this particular experimental 
procedure were used in many 
progressive schools, here and 
abroad. 

The “Project Method”. of 
school work, emphasized by 
John Dewey, with whole 
groups of children learning 
through cooperation on a sin- 
gle project—putting on a little 
play, studying the geography 
of a foreign country, planning 
and enjoying a natural history 
excursion, or even dividing up 
a single arithmetic assignment 
—was adopted more and more 
widely. 

Still another type of experi- 
mentation came out of the 
Ohio Valley where Herman 
Schneider of Cincinnati, de- 
ploring the wide gap between 
classrooms and life, evolved a 
stop-and-go system—giving his 
students classroom instruction 
for a certain length of time, 
then for an equal length of 
time letting them work in 
stores or factories, then instruct- 
ing them again. In sixty or 
more highschools his example was promptly followed. 

Here and there, also—in special classes at Los Angeles, 
in a “tough boy” school at Milwaukee—sympathetic an- 
alysis combined with better teaching methods showed 
what wonders sometimes can be wrought with backward 
children who, while bright enough, are emotionally mal- 
adjusted. 

But the overwhelming majority of schools continued in 
their usual ways—following tradition as far as possible, 
yielding ground to new ideas only when they were com- 
pelled to; highschools clinging tenaciously to the Latin 
and Greek of their “classical” courses, elementary schools 
looking askance at anything that seemed to be breaking 
too far away from their reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, spelling and grammar. Against the 
conservative background the experimental “progressive” 
schools were isolated exceptions. 

With this quick review to help us, we can examine and 
in a measure appraise our public schools of today. 


Within the Public Schools 


First OF ALL WE ARE CONFRONTED BY THE FACT THAT THE 
rank-and-file of American public schools are still distress- 
ingly unequal to the great responsibility that has been laid 
upon them. Nine chances out of ten Jimmy Jones, age ten, 
finds himself enmeshed in studies that seem to him for 
the most part both obscure and unconnected with any- 
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thing except school itself. Although he goes to school in 
a great building that is much better, probably, than the 
school his parents attended, his teachers don’t understand 
him, with his particular problems and emotional adjust- 
ments, much better than his parents’ teachers understood 
them. As he struggles through successive grades his father 
and mother may at times exclaim over his school books 

—history and geography and civics all smoothly rolled — 
together, perhaps, into social science. Such an improve- 


Detroit children learn the three R’s plus cooperation and courtesy in their store “project” 


ment! But there is little discernment, on the part of his 
social science teacher, that, for example, his fear of failure 
and public ridicule is making Jimmy more and more 
self-conscious and jumpy, more prone to the very failure 
he dreads. While in externals his fine school is far ahead 
of its humbler predecessor of 1890, it is basically equipped 
to do little more than pass along a certain amount of rou- 
tine information that may eventually prove useful. When 
it comes to developing initiative and confidence and inde- 
pendence of thought it is still almost helpless. 

Next, again on the dark side, we find that in the long, 
barely perceptible shift from the children-of-heaven to the 
evolved-from-monkeys theory, certain intangible values 
appear to have been lost. There was something in the drill- 
and-discipline routine that, in spite of its shortcomings, 
made for self-mastery. Just where the values have been 
misplaced or lost along the line, no one seems to know; 
the evils of the old school hardships were obvious enough. 
But so are the disadvantages of other extremes. 

Our third point of interest is that the ferment of ex- 
perimentation, so much in evidence fifteen or twenty 
years ago, appears to have quieted down. It is being sup- 
planted by more methodical research carried along with 
better knowledge of what the other fellow has already 
done or is doing, frequently with the aid of large financial 
grants from this or that educational foundation. The “in- 
dividual instruction,” for example, of twenty years back, 
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has now become amalgamated with certain aspects of the 
Dalton Plan of that same period, together with various 
other phases of an improved technique. Instead of each 
child crawling or streaking along at his own individual 
rate of speed, it is now considered advantageous to keep 
age-group children advancing together, with additional 
assignments and opportunities for extra activity planned 
for those able to accomplish more than their duller com- 
panions. A whole class once more advances together, but 
not in close formation or lock step; the nimbly paced have 
a chance to range farther afield and pick more flowers. 

A fourth observation is that, while the distance may not 
be quite so great as it was during the height of the ex- 
perimental era, the lag between advanced “better schools” 
and the tail-enders—between, even, the leaders and the 
ranks—is still tremendous, and seemingly inexcusable. 

Fifth, we find that there is still, as there was ten years 
ago and twenty years ago and forty years ago, an enor- 
mous gap between the classrooms and life outside the 
school. Even teachers of vocational courses are for the 
most part trained only as teachers, and know little enough 
of actual practices in the very trades they teach. Most 
teachers today are fairly well equipped to impart infor- 
mation about arithmetic, history and classroom behavior, 
but with relatively few exceptions they are poorly 
equipped to give much information or practical help con- 
cerning the one subject in which their charges are most 
actively interested and with which they are most vitally 
concerned—life itself. 

Summing up, then, we find thousands of fine school 
buildings with hundreds of thousands of still inadequate- 
ly equipped teachers, attempting to solve a still almost in- 
soluble problem far beyond their ability: the problem of 
assisting and developing each child in their charge toward 
a confident, constructive, and reasonably happy life as an 
individual and as a member of the community. School 
costs have gone up, but school accomplishments have not 
infrequently failed to go up with them. 


What We Can Do for Our Schools 


THERE ARE FORTUNATELY CERTAIN GREAT ASSETS THAT ARE 
steadily increasing in present-day public schools. Most 
encouraging of all is this: children, with their problems 
of growth and development, are each year better under- 
stood. Not, necessarily, better than by the sympathetic and 
intuitive teacher of any period, but far better than the 
general teaching techniques of even half a century ago 
made allowance for. Vocational courses are being adapted 
to the needs of non-academic youth formerly caught in a 
program they could neither use nor understand. 

While the activity in experimental work is for the most 
part neither as dramatic nor as obvious as it was a couple 
of decades ago, there is plenty of it still going on. At Wil- 
mington, Del., elementary schools under the direction of 
Jane Driver have been concentrating on various ways of 
building better individuality. In the state school programs 
of California and Kansas, at the Lincoln School of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, at the Ethical Culture 
School in New York, and a number of others, teachers 
and pupils have been freed from rigid subject matter 
requirements to enable them to plan work cooperatively. 
A few schools like the Fox Meadow School at Scarsdale, 
N. Y., work out their programs with complete democ- 
racy. In some schools travel-study groups have allowed 
this class or that to see and study the steel industry at 
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Pittsburgh, the Tennessee Valley Authority, farm life in 


rural New England, the national government_in Wash- 


ington. Schools at Brockton, Mass., at Pasadena, Cal., at 
Denver, at Glencoe, IIl., allow parents as well as teachers 
and pupils to participate in shaping school plans and 
policies. 


Specific examples of this type could be cited almost — 
indefinitely. They mean that, although the wave may no ~ 
longer be at its crest, experimentation—and sounder, more - 
practical experimentation—is still rolling steadily forward. | 
And finally,asecond generation of progressive school boost- 
ers, demanding innovations and improvements, has be- — 
gun to come along: children who themselves grew up in | 
progressive schools, parents now, are insisting that their 
children be taught in at least equally progressive ways. . 
“The time is ripe,” says Dr. Harold Rugg of Teachers 


College and the Walt Whitman School in New York 


City, “for a sweeping forward movement in education.” — 


But to an outsider at least three things, as yet entirely 


or largely non-existent, seem necessary if this additional - 
awakening, this great new forward movement in public | 
elementary and secondary education is to be brought about ~ 


within any reasonable length of time. 


The first is some central clearing house or agency— | 
possibly an expanded U. S. Office of Education—through = 
which information concerning leading educational meth- | 
ods can be authoritatively evaluated and widely distribu- | 


ted for the benefit of laggard school systems. 
To some extent, the Progressive Education Association, 


although itself largely an experimental and research or- — 
ganization, is attempting to do this. So is the John Dewey — | 
Society. The Progressive Education Association has per- — 


haps 10,000 members. The more conservative National 
Education Association, representing to a greater extent the 


rank-and-file of public school teachers and administra- - 
tors, has 200,000. The combined Parent-Teacher Associ- © 
ations have a membership of between two and three mil- — 
lions. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which - 
take an active interest in the schools, has over two million | 


members. But they are working, in the main, independ- 
ently, with little correlation. 


A second great and as yet unsolved problem is to bring _| 
the schools closer to life, to bridge the gap between the | 


classroom and reality. Herman Schneider’s early attempt 


to do this in Cincinnati has by now, after carrying a wave | 


of its so-called “cooperative” technique along into the col- 
leges, largely spent its force. For the most part teachers 
are trained by teachers, and lead lives strikingly sheltered 
from the rougher currents outside school walls. A certain 
amount of improvement may be noted in the fact that 
here and there, chiefly in the arts, “professionals” are be- 
ing brought in—painters, musicians, dancers—who have 
succeeded in their chosen fields, rather than as teachers. 
But by and large our public schools still lack almost 
entirely the apprenticeship element—pupils learning from 
already successful masters. 

Third, and most important of all, if we are to have with- 
in our time the greatly improved schools that are so des- 
perately needed if democracy itself is to survive, there 
will have to be a demand for them. Parents all over the 
country must learn about, and insist upon, better school- 
ing for their children than most of them now receive. 

“The education of parents in what schools can and 
should be,” says Dr. Rugg, “is almost as important as the 
education of teachers and of the children themselves.” 
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Leaven on the Campus 


by JOHN R. TUNIS 


One young American in ten goes on to college — sometimes to 


the “good adventure” of new vision and exploration; some- 


times to a narrow routine of courses and credits. 


Firsthand 


critique by a journalist. 


AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION TODAY IS IN A STATE OF FLUX 
and change. In many institutions located all over the 
United States experiments of different kinds are under 
way. Without attempting to be exhaustive or complete, I 
shall attempt in this article to describe some of the more 
important changes which are taking place in those col- 
leges and universities that do not appear to be subject to 
the caustic comment of Professor Harold J. Laski that in 
the United States “the emphasis in education is too much 
on buildings and far too little on men.” 

A survey entitled “Changes and Experiments in Lib- 
eral Arts Education,” prepared by Kathryn McHale with 
a number of collaborators, and printed in the Thirty- 
First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, lists seventy-six colleges and universities as 
far apart in their aims as Swarthmore and the University 
of Idaho, Yale and Antioch, which are sponsoring changes 
and experiments in modern education. This study was 
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published in 1932. Since then the number of experimenters 
must have doubled. No one can say the colleges of the 
United States are not in there trying. ~ 

These experiments can be roughly divided into two 
kinds: administrative and educational. The principal de- 
velopments on the administrative side are two: the rise 
of the junior college, and the increased attention in many 
institutions of learning to the needs of the individual 
student. 

One of the first institutions to experiment with the two- 
year course was Bradford Junior College of Bradford, 
Mass., founded in 1902, followed by Butler College of 
Tyler, Tex., in 1905. The idea of a publicly supported ju- 
nior college originated in California, where the Fresno 
Junior College was started in 1910, and that of Bakers- 
field in 1913. The number grew rapidly after the war. 
By 1931, there were four hundred junior colleges in the 
United States, by 1939 over five hundred, with fifty-seven 
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in California alone. There probably will be close to six 
hundred as you read these lines. 

A junior college is an institution which gives high- 
school graduates instruction paralleling the freshman and 
sophomore years of a four-year college. There are private, 
sectarian and publicly-supported junior colleges, with the 
last named growing most rapidly. Some junior colleges 
are little more than finishing schools, but the majority are 
educational institutions which as a rule furnish some sort 
of vocational training and where at the end of the sec- 
ond year the student is graduated degreeless. Some stu- 
dents continue their intellectual pursuits in a college or 
university, others go to work. A substantial percentage of 
junior college girls marry shortly after graduation. 

This conception of a college course lasting only two 
years and giving a certificate on graduation but no de- 
gree is still sufficiently novel in this conservative land to 
shock the alumni of the orthodox four-year college. The 
president of one eastern liberal arts institution writes me 
that the junior college “serves merely to illustrate the 
chaotic thinking common among ‘educators.’” However, 
so fast is the junior college idea taking hold that Presi- 
dent Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin believes that “in twen- 
ty-five years the four-year college will represent an excep- 
tional rather than a normal type of institution.” 

Moreover, as President Wilkins points out, there is 
in many colleges a growing tendency to divide the low- 
er and upper halves, a development which he terms “the 
entering wedge, from which splitting is likely to result 
eventually.” It is obvious that if this trend continues, as 
many anticipate, the universities of the United States will 
become like European universities, admitting students at 
the end of their sophomore year for severe scholarly dis- 
cipline or for professional study. This tendency is most 
clearly realized today at the University of Chicago, where 
the senior college, completely detached from the junior 
college which comprises the first two years, is combined 
into a unit with the graduate schools. Students continue 
beyond the junior level only with faculty approval. 


THIs SAME TREND, NOTICEABLE IN THE TWO-YEAR COURSE AT 
the University of Minnesota, and in the General Col- 
lege at the University of Florida, as well as in such con- 
servative eastern colleges as Williams and Princeton, has 
been strengthened by the fact that in recent years eco- 
nomic pressure has forced many undergraduates to drop 
out after two years and go to work. All this hastens the 
growth of the junior college which at present has a 
definite place in the educational system, and must certain- 
ly be regarded as one of the chief developments since 1900. 

On the other hand, some of the four-year colleges, 
instead of “splitting” the course, have been working 
toward an integration which, often crossing departmental 
divisions, gives the student a related four-year experience. 
In many instances, an individual program is worked out 
for each student with his “major” interest as its core, a 
secondary concentration in a field of “minor” interest akin 
to it and, usually,’a certain amount of “required” familiar- 
ity with other areas of knowledge. Thus the student whose 
chief interest is French language and literature, must 
“take” some courses in pure science and in the social 
sciences before qualifying for a degree. The aim, of course, 
is to avoid narrow specialization in these formative years, 
while allowing for differences in individual tastes, apti- 
tudes and ambitions. 
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Education for the Individual i 
AND THIS Is EVIDENCE OF THE SECOND IMPORTANT CHANGE 
on the administrative side, the increase in individualized, 
education. Perhaps it would be better to state the change- 
as the increased attention to the needs of the individual, 
student. It is now pretty generally admitted that the col- 
lege exists for the student, not the student for the col-; 
lege. Only those who groped their way more or less: 
blindly through a large college and now see the same» 
place through the eyes of their children can appreciate) 
how great is this change. Things move slowly in academic y 
circles. It took three hundred years for Harvard to de-. 
velop its House Plan, Nevertheless, the old “take it or 
leave it” attitude, the easy view that the college adminis- 
tration owed little or nothing to the student beyond the. 
chance to profit by what the college offered, has changed 
almost everywhere. i 
The average person thinks of the Harvard House Plan, : 
if he knows about it at all, as an agreeable system where- =) 
by the three upper classes, or such of them as are able, 4 
live in Houses. So it is. But the plan conceived by former *) 
President A. Lawrence Lowell was really built around ° 
the tutorial system and started long before the House Plan ») 
was put into effect. Today a student at Harvard has an » 
adviser to counsel and guide him in his freshman year. | 
He enters the tutorial system proper in his sophomore ‘| 
year when he is assigned to a tutor. These tutors have 1 
studies and sometimes living quarters in the Houses. Ob- | 
viously anyone in a House where a tutor is accessible | 
should receive a measure of personal attention, certainly | 
more than in most large colleges, and indeed more than 3) 
in many smaller ones, too. a 
There is dissatisfaction with the House Plan. Like 4 
everything educational, it is subject to criticism and also 3 
to development and change. One hears reports which ap- + 
pear to be true that there are not enough tutors, that’ 
the system of freshman advisers apparently leaves a- good i 
many gaps. An extreme case, I hope, was that of one stu- 3) 
dent who told me that he saw his adviser only twice in | 
his entire freshman year, and then only by appointment | 
made through a secretary several weeks in advance. Yet } 
the record is impressive. In 1914 the number of freshmen | 
i 


at Harvard dropped for scholastic difficulties amounted | 
to 15 percent of the class. By 1930 this number had fallen " 
to 10 percent. Last year only nine freshmen from a class ‘/ 
of six hundred left college at midyears for this reason. |) 
True, better selection methods enter into this result, but ‘ 
attention to the needs and problems of the individual if 
student must have been a factor as well. | 

Tutorial guidance in some form is a part of the pro- 
gram of many colleges today, and of state universities as 
well. In Kentucky, for example, twenty faculty members 
act as student advisers, and there is a tutorial system with | 
weekly conferences for part of the undergraduate body. ! 
Lawrence College in Appleton, Wis., has an admirable tu- 
torial system; so has the University of Buffalo; so has 
Princeton where the tutor is called a preceptor and meets 
students in groups of six or seven instead of individually. 
Syracuse has a week in midwinter in which sophomores 
meet with faculty members for assistance in determining 
their major fields of study, and many other institutions 
give special faculty help at this-point. 

Higher education for women, having fewer traditions 
by a good many centuries than higher education for men, 
has kept a more experimental and flexible attitude right 
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through its relatively short history. For this reason, if for 
no other, women’s colleges all over the country have 
pioneered in individual attention to the student, and tried 
ideas and methods with a freedom not characteristic of 


‘masculine institutions. Some of the women’s colleges have 
shaped their entire scheme on the theory of “individu- 


alized education,” notably some of the newer colleges. 


Thus at Bennington, in Vermont, which opened its doors 


to its first class in 1932, the administration thinks in terms 
of the girl herself rather than of classes and groups; and 
much of the academic work is carried on not by lectures 
and recitations, but by personal 
conference with tutors (“coun- 
sellors” is the Bennington 
term). Sarah Lawrence College 
in Bronxville, N. Y., has a com- 
parable program. Stephens, a junior college in Columbia, 
Mo., is another institution which studies the personal 
needs and interests of the student in far more detail than 
do most colleges for men. Women’s colleges, notably 
Smith, have arranged for groups of students to spend 
their junior year in study abroad. Some colleges have 
gone farther than others in devising courses dealing with 
problems of home management, child care and child psy- 
chology, family finance, and so on, especially planned for 
the young woman who looks forward to a career as home- 
maker and parent. 


What College Presidents Say 


Ir YOU WILL TAKE THE TROUBLE, As I HAVE RECENTLY DONE, 
to question one hundred college presidents as to what 
they consider the chief development in education in the 
United States in recent years, sixty will reply that the 
trend at present is to “educate for life.” They don’t all use 
the same phrase. Some describe it as “the tendency to 
recognize vocational education as an aspect of liberal 
culture,” or “the recognition of social obligations of our 
educational institutions in a democracy.” Others term it 
“the trend toward the utilitarian,” or “away from liberal 
studies and in the direction of vocational work.” A few 
presidents state frankly that today many of our colleges 
are trying to “fit young people to earn a living,” 

As you would expect, this vocational trend or influence 
has gone farther in general in the state universities than 
in the older liberal arts colleges. Now and then one finds 
a college which has met the problem squarely. At Antioch 
the student may elect the “cooperative plan,” and alter- 


‘nate five-week periods of study at the college with five 


weeks of employment off the campus. The Antioch au- 
thorities believe with John Dewey that experience has real 
educational value. In most colleges the vocational prob- 
lem is not dealt with as directly as at Antioch. 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, is the chief spokesman of the group which de- 
plores the vocational trend in education. He also cites 
“the triviality, futility and confusion of most programs 
now masquerading as higher education.” If you go 
through university and college catalogues, you may find 
it a little difficult to contradict him. In accredited insti- 
tutions, students may join the fellowship of educated men 
by taking courses in Life Saving at the University of 
Arizona, Advanced Boxing at Stanford, First Aid and 
Massage at the University of Akron, Dude Ranching at 
the University of Wyoming, Tap Dancing at North- 
western, the Technique of Tennis and Baseball at the 
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“The real Battle of the Colleges is not being 
fought out in any stadium. The battleground is 
the minds of the college students.” 


University of Missouri, Marriage and the Kingdom of 
God at Temple. 

An entirely different point of view is represented by 
President Hutchins and those institutions like St. John’s 
College in Maryland which have been influenced by the 
new program at the University of Chicago. If you ask 
President Hutchins what the University of Chicago is, 
he may reply as he did in a recent statement, by telling 
you what it is not: “We do not favor an education di- 
rected to making the student an effective member of a 
political party. We do not favor an education designed to 
fit the student into the contem- 
porary world. We don’t like the 
contemporary world. He [the 
student] will not be able to do 
much to change it, if all that we 
have taught him, assuming we could, is how to make a 
living in the contemporary world. We do not favor an 
education devoted to body building and social graces. We 
do not favor an education that promotes what we abhor or 
one that turns a university into a waiting room in which 
a student must consume his time in harmless triviality 
until he can go to work.” 

What sort of education does he believe in, then? While 
in the long view he may seek the same goals as his oppon- 
ents, he differs from them as to how a college should 
go about the job of turning out a well equipped young 
modern. His way is to have students concentrate upon the 
classics, to study the great books and thoughts of the ages. 
He favors an institution where in his third year the student 
“studies metaphysics, the science of first principles. He 
would study the social sciences, which are practical sciences, 
and natural science which is the science of man and na- 
ture, and he would study all three in relation to one 
another. The student would study them without voca- 
tional aim.” 

There you have it. The real Battle of the Colleges is 
not being fought out in any stadium. The battleground 
is the minds of the college students. The battle is be- 
tween those who advocate direct “preparation for life,” 
and those who hold that a liberal arts college, on its own 
or a university campus, should be a place where students 
are taught to think. As Dr. Hutchins puts it, “The col- 
lege exists to teach its students to think—to think straight 
if possible—but to think always for themselves.” 


Credits and Other Criteria 


THIS SHORT AND NECESSARILY INADEQUATE SUMMARY OF 
the principal experiments in higher education in the Uni- 
ted States today would be incomplete without brief men- 
tion of other phases—hardly less important—that can 
merely be touched upon. One finds all over the country, 
in private colleges and in state universities, a raising of 
entrance and graduation requirements. One finds, and by 
one I mean myself, that it is much more difficult to be- 
come a student and much more difficult to graduate from 
our poorer educational institutions as well as our good 
ones than it was twenty-five years ago. Instruction every- 
where has improved. More demands are made upon stu- 
dents. The average secondary school senior in 1914 would 
have been almost helpless before the College Board exami- 
nations of 1939. A look at a set of today’s College Boards 
will not be flattering for any college graduate over the age 
of thirty-five. 

Another development in (Continued on page 655) 
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How Can We Be Taught to Think? 


el ~~ 


Here two deans argue an eternal question. Do not be mistaken, theirs is 


not a mere campus debate. The issue is part of the long struggle for human 


fulfillment, and concerns us all. 


I. Back to First Principles 


TO AN INCREASING NUMBER OF PEOPLE THE LAST TWENTY 
years have appeared to be tending towards a vaguely 
defined crisis in education. There must be some dark and 
massive thing to engage the attention of such diverse 
minds as Thorstein Veblen, Robert Hutchins, Irving 
Babbitt, and Abraham Flexner. The smirk that lurks in 
Veblen’s title, “The Higher Learning in America,” be- 
comes an open guffaw in Hutchins’ later version of the 
same theme, and the economist’s analysis of the elective 
system is summarized in the university president’s Bibli- 
cai quotation to the effect that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. The shift in emphasis is important; those 
who concur in what Hutchins has written smell the love 
of money and prestige in most of the going educational 
concerns, and with him they seek the books, including the 
Bible, that will put order into education. 

If it were not for Charles Eliot and John Dewey we 
would not at present be able to see the crisis as clearly as 
we do. No one would accuse them of the love of money 
or prestige; nevertheless they have made it possible and 
necessary for their followers to view education today as an 
investment for quick profit only and the root of evil is 
now in full view. 

The elective system was introduced at Harvard about 
two generations ago. The intention behind it was good; 
something had to be done to revive learning in American 
colleges. Charles Eliot hoped that the natural sciences 
would do that by their intrinsic interest and worth and 
by their demands on the older and dying disciplines. 
There is no doubt that they brought life with them, but 
with this life they brought things that had given them 
place and power in the modern world—research, utility, 
specialization, and salesmanship. It was an accident that 
their triumphant vehicle was that academic model of the 
market place, the elective system. The first effect was to 
raise the question concerning each academic subject: 
“What is its use?” The answers came in terms of profes- 
sional training. The classicist became a professor of phil- 
ology; the mathematician, a statistician or engineer; the 
historian, philosopher, and literary critic, purveyors of cul- 
ture. Each of these also became the producer and promo- 
ter of his subject matter. And just as each faculty mem- 
ber made and sold his commodity, so faculty members 
were made and sold by graduate schools. In many senses 
liberal arts and liberal artists became professionalized. ' 

The effect on the students was subtler but, in the end, 
equally spectacular. In the first place the student was en- 
couraged to be free from the prescriptions of the old clas- 
sical training and to raise questions of interest and utility 
in connection with his choices among the professionalized 
subject matters. After a short period of wide open elec- 
tives during which there was no direction from student 
or from teacher, the graduate schools took over and pre- 
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by SCOTT BUCHANAN - 


scribed block electives. The student on coming to college 
was quickly oriented before the array of professions and 
vocations, invited to choose his career then and there, and | 


finally led to the nearest prerequisite which in turn de. 


termined his major which in turn entailed a decent de | 


gree of distribution. Both degrees and courses increased _ 


in number to satisfy the new demands. 


Academic administration became a kind of interstate - 
commerce commission to limit the power of professorial 


monopoly to restrain trades. First it established credits 
and rates of “interest”; becoming desperate it issued paper 
money in the form of semester hours. These were ex- 
changed for immature notes called in by examinations. 


Joun DEweEy sAW THAT THERE WAS NONSENSE IN ALL THIS | 
pseudo-utility and that it was spreading downward into _| 
the secondary and primary schools. The sciences had not | 


been humanized by their life in the colleges and univer- 
sities; the classics and humanities, which alone of all aca- 


demic subject matters could have humanized them, had ~ 


been killed long before. John Dewey chose to humanize 


and liberalize the utilities, and he did this by appeal to a- | 
comprehensive metaphysics of human action and experi- — 


ence. By one subtle shift in language he redefined the 


whole educational enterprise. He substituted the word ~ 
intelligence for intellect, and with this as a translation | 
formula he found knowledge in action, theory in practice, — 


learning in doing and making. It was the right thing for 


a wise man and a philosopher to do, but his followers | 
got from “Democracy and Education” only the “lower | 
John Dewey was transferring all | 


learning in America.” 
that mattered in the ancient liberal arts to the useful arts, 


and that can be done by a good liberal artist, but the — 


apprentices, not being liberal artists, cannot see intellect 
in intelligence, knowledge in action, theory in practice, 


and learning in doing and making. In final effect John © 


Dewey has allowed the promoters of the elective system 
to confirm the latter-day consequences of Eliot’s elective 
system. We thus have on our hands a full blown anti- 
intellectual educational philosophy today, an anomaly in 
educational theory and practice and a serious threat to our 
social and political survival. 

The anomaly and the failure in the elective system and 
ip. progressive education consist in the affirmation that 
tree will and good habits are non-intellectual. The verbal 
trick in translating intellect into intelligence led to self- 
contradiction and nonsense which were not detected be- 
cause of a growing distrust of the intellectual processes in 
social and political life. The fallacious rhetoric has gone 
far beyond the intentions of its authors. 

We should learn from this experience that it is unwise 
to let the phrases of the reformer blind us to the substan- 
tial tradition within which the reforms occur. For in- 
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tance we should not allow our present concern with the 
mportance of the intellect to commit the converse fallacy 
nf denying the validity of the elective system and the 
uicient truth that men learn by doing. We should rather 
ye concerned to find the proper supports and functions 
»f free choice and practice in the educational process. It 
seems to some of us that the best way to do this is to redis- 
cover the intellect and to set up a system of learning in 
hich faith in the intellectual process may recover. 

_ Those holding this point of view are further persuaded 
that this recovery cannot be brought about without some 
of the devices that were thrown away when they were 
examined and found to be hoaxes. There is no doubt that 
the ancient ‘languages and mathematics were scholastic 
hoaxes in the middle of the nineteenth century, and that 
in the elective system they remain hoaxes and become 
less and less scholastic. On the other hand with some at- 
tention to their genuine properties and some reconstruc- 
tion of their original functions, they are still the best me- 
dium in which the intellectual processes may be practiced. 
We therefore have returned to the memorizing of para- 
digms and the manipulation of mathematical symbols. If 
we were doing only this we would be the perpetrators of 
a new hoax. Therefore with these mediums as supports 
we have dared to go directly to the works of the great 
masters of the liberal arts, works in which the highest 
functions of both linguistic and mathematical symbols are 
spectacularly exhibited. Students in such a program learn 
by doing what the masters of the liberal arts did, and find 
that free will gains in power and range of alternatives as 
they follow the powerful intellects of their race and tra- 
dition, present as well as past. 

It is only when the older linguistic and mathematical 
devices as well as the utilities and specialties are left by 
themselves or insulated from their traditional context that 
they are dangerous and deadening. Therefore the pro- 
_ gram demands that the elective system be replaced by 


II. In the Current of Modern Life 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION AT EVERY LEVEL 
relates to the degree to which the school and its activities 
must be and ought to be segregated from the general life 
of the community. 

Some degree of segregation there must necessarily be: 
some designation of a place where the processes of teach- 
ing and learning may be carried on, and some allocation 
of time which teachers and students may devote to those 
processes. Without so much of segregation we do not 
have a school at all, only apprenticeship. 

But historically nearly every type of school has tended 
to emphasize this necessary separateness, to draw more 
and more apart, to carry its sequestration to the feasible 
extreme. This has been particularly true of higher edu- 
cation and remains so today. 

Consider the ideal American liberal arts college, still 
our most typical and most potent agency of higher learn- 
ing, as conceived by the majority of educated men and 
women in this country. That ideal institution—approxi- 
mated by many of our “leading colleges”—is situated in 
a semi-rural college town, safely remote from industry and 
commerce and from the homes of all but a very few of 
the students enrolled. Preferably it is for men only or for 
women only. It accepts chiefly candidates who can afford 
at least $4000 for the expenses of a four-year program 
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the required four-year course. Required reading, required 
writing, and required mathematical practice supply the 
wider field and the needed material within which the 
fundamental intellectual arts may be practiced. Choice is 
exercised between real alternative projects, and doing 
leads to learning because the fundamental subject matter 
of education is genuine and there is some awareness or 
memory of the integrated pattern of the liberal arts. 
With a radical attempt at restoration of the traditional 
patterns and the recovery of faith in the intellectual proc- 
esses, there is hope of renewing the attack on the con- 
temporary sciences and bringing them into the circle of 
the liberal arts. Integration should take the place of elec- 
tion at the start at least, and theory and the making of 
theory should take control of the learning arts. The first 
result should be precision and thoroughness in discourse, 
with a consequent increase in the sustaining powers of 
the imagination. The laboratory can play a double role 


‘ in this revival. Manual skills supply patterns for the imag- 


ination and imitate the intellect; they should therefore 
be cultivated with the linguistic and mathematical skills. 
Having achieved stability and security in the elementary 
grammatical and operational matters, we can hope to as- 
similate the new and progressive knowledges from the 
natural and social sciences. These sciences have been the 
intellectual and cultural problem for three centuries. Eliot 
and Dewey recognized this, and we are merely taking up 
the attempt at solution where they left off. 

Such a program means more required language, more 
required mathematics, more required laboratory exercises, 
and more required dialectic in higher education. Educa- 
tors like-minded with me are convinced that nothing less 
will be adequate to the problems that we face in the con- 
temporary world. Democratic republics started from a 
faith in the intellectual process; they do not continue if 
the faith and the implied disciplines disappear. 


by MAX McCONN 


"(the exceptions consisting of a necessarily limited group 


holding scholarships). It provides a curriculum of which 
the primarily general characteristic is that of being “purely 
cultural”; this phrase has been defined or at least ampli- 
fied a great many times with considerable eloquence, but 
from these many definitions and amplifications there 
emerges only one point on which there is complete agree- 
ment, and that point is negative: purely cultural means 
non-vocational, non-utilitarian. In addition, this ideal col- 
lege provides a very intense “college life,’ comprising 
many varied recreations; one major result, if not the ob- 
ject, of which is to confine the thoughts and interests of 
the students closely to the college and the campus even 
during their leisure hours. 

It will be seen at once that as an agency of sequestration 
this college is indeed ideal. It successfully segregates its 
students from ordinary domestic life, hopefully from sex, 
from general contact with persons who are not in some 
degree privileged, and from all but the most pallid aware- 
ness of the economic and social turmoil of modern life. 

Quite naturally this institution finds itself under fire at 
the present time and is presenting numerous apologies 
and rationalizations. Of these by far the most challenging 
is that which has been offered by President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago. If one can accept President 
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Hutchins’ major premise, namely, that the classical and 
medieval philosophers, with a very little help from some 
moderns, have constructed a “science of first principles,” 
eternally adequate for the solution of all problems under 
all conditions, and that this already perfected “science of 
first principles” should constitute the exclusive corpus of 
general higher education, then we may well agree that 
the sequestration of the liberal arts college and its curricu- 
lum from the rest of-modern life should be maintained 
and should even be carried to further extremes, as he pro- 
poses. But a great many of us find ourselves incapable 
of accepting that major premise, and so we may be dis- 
posed to brush aside President Hutchins’ rationalization, 
along with many feebler ones, and to account for the 
liberal arts college in terms of its historical descent. 


Ir Is SUFFICIENTLY WELL KNOWN THAT OUR COLONIAL COL- 
leges, the prolific progenitors of our whole collegiate 
brood, were carefully copied after certain English colleges 
which were semi-independent residential and teaching in- 
stitutions within the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and that those English colleges were originally 
founded for the training of clerics. That an institution 
founded to train boys for the monastery and the priest- 
hood should adopt the principle of sequestration is thor- 
oughly understandable; their students were designed for 
a life of celibacy, of divorcement from all domestic ties, 
of non-participation in industry and commerce; their pro- 
fession required that they be set apart from other men. 

By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
English college was transplanted to our eastern seaboard, 
the original basis for the principle of sequestration was 
somewhat weakened. By that time the English colleges 
were educating gentlemen’s sons, some for the (non-celi- 
bate) priesthood of the Established Church, more for the 
career of lay members of the ruling class, including the 
duties of justice of the peace, master of fox hounds, and 
quite often member of Parliament. But these gentlemen’s 
sons were, of course, considered a group apart from the 
common herd, to be educated for a life apart, on aristo- 
cratic if not religious grounds, so there was still justifica- 
tion for some degree of segregation. At any rate the prac- 
tices of a sequestered education were continued, and we 
took them over bodily. 

It comes to this, that the effective reason why many 
leading colleges in the United States in the twentieth cen- 
tury do not admit women is that the English colleges of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were designed to 
train members of a celibate profession; and the effective 
reason why an American liberal arts college in 1939 may 
not without defilement include vocational or utilitarian 
subjects in its program is that the English colleges of the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries were preparing 
boys either for the priesthood or for the life of a ruling 
leisure class, 

It seems to a good many of us that this chain of causa- 
tion, by tradition and inertia, may well be broken at about 
this point; that the conditions of our time and the lives 
ahead of our students demand the opposite of sequestra- 
tion in their higher education; that it is, in fact, a source 


of danger in our democratic life that our colleges con- - 


tinue to maintain this ancient tradition of aloofness. 

But what, if anything, can be done about it? Is any- 
thing being done about it anywhere? 

The answers to these questions are moderately encour- 
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_ dents in all their work, and will in considerable measury 


aging. Of course a college located in a more or less remot‘ 


ter and in having students who continue normal family 
relationships while in college, the newer municipal insti 
tutions have advantages which they should not deprecat) 
but capitalize.) But any college can permit and require it 
students, as a part of their education, to make extensiv) 
and fruitful contacts with typical dominant phenomen) 
of our own day, such as industry, invention, trade, ane 
politics. At least two ways of doing this have been de 
vised, by Antioch College and Bennington College. 

Under Antioch’s Cooperative Plan the students spene 
half their time, in five-week or ten-week periods, at thei. | 
studies, and corresponding periods working at some paid 
job outside, each job being held by a pair of students iy 
alternation. The jobs have been in factories, in departmeliy 
stores, ON construction projects, on newspapers, in schools: | 
in social service agencies, wherever, in fact, the staff o%) 
the Extramural School, who both place students anw) 
visit them at their work, have been able to find oppor| 
tunities for valuable experience. The purpose of the Amu 
tioch plan is not to enable poor students to work thei 
way through college nor to put students in line for job:} 
after graduation, though it often does both these thing 
incidentally. The objective is strictly educational: to avoin\) 
sequestration; to socialize the college experience. 4 

Bennington seeks exactly the same object through it,/ 
winter work period, two months out of each college year, 
which the girls spend in jobs, paid or unpaid, in the field, 
of their major specialization in college—jobs in factories, 
stores, newspaper and magazine offices, publishing houses; 
libraries, museums, schools, social service agencies. A 

Such provision for students’ active participation in thi: 
world’s work, as an integrated part of their educationa: 
experience, constitutes probably the most effective feasible, 
way of socializing that experience, and will almost cer. 
tainly become more common as time goes on. 


Bur ASIDE FROM SUCH FUNDAMENTAL INNOVATIONS MUCI 
can be done just with the curriculum. Here we need, ani; 
are beginning to get, a more generous offering of course’ 
dealing specifically with the applications of academic the 
ory in many fields to the concrete problems of modery 
life: poverty, crime, war, disease, insanity, and the like, 
On every campus the students clamor for such course: 
and they are right. We need also to recognize, and ar, 
beginning to recognize, that there are a considerable num, 
ber of vocations other than teaching (journalism, busines» 
public administration, social service, personnel service} 
chemistry, geology, for example) the needed preparatioy, 
for which lies mainly in the various fields of the estat 
lished liberal arts program; that the arts colleges shoul) 
therefore formulate programs pointed towards these voce. 
tions, composed for the most part of courses alread / 
offered, with such modicum of new, semi-technical cours¢. 
as may be needed in each case; and that by this procedury 
they will greatly enhance the interest of most of their stu: 


escape the psychological sequestration of a curriculur: 
which makes a merit of having no “practical” goal. 
Such developments, away from sequestration and i! 
the direction of socialization, would seem to be essentiia) 
if our liberal arts colleges are to play their part in ov 
emergent new education for life in a democracy. Ff 


After School and College 


by ALVIN JOHNSON 


What Thomas Jefferson foresaw is now only too clear — the 


one safeguard of our Constitution is an intelligent electorate. 
Here the director of the New School for Social Research de- 


scribes adult education as an essential democratic bulwark, 


shows its present limitations and its potential strength. 


ADULT EDUCATION IS BUT A NEW NAME FOR A VERY OLD 
activity. In its broadest sense it is as old as western civi- 
lization. 

_ Socrates and his disciples, Artistotle and his ‘ amy” 
were essentially adult educational groups of an extremely 
high order. Under the good emperors the better class 
Romans formed innumerable groups devoted to the study 
of literature, philosophy and history. With the collapse 
of Rome all education went into eclipse, but adult edu- 
cation revived again under the Renaissance. Indeed, the 
Renaissance may be regarded as a golden age of adult 
education, when men of whatever age undertook to mas- 
ter Greek, Greek literature, art, philosophy. Through early 
modern times the rising merchant class in every important 

city worked assiduously to educate themselves, in order 
to confront a decadent aristocracy with the superior cul- 
ture of the self-made man. Such groups as gathered 
around Dr. Samuel Johnson, Voltaire, Adam Smith were 
merely outstanding examples of a widespread tendency. 
Benjamin Franklin and the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety offer a brilliant instance of an adult educational move- 
ment destined to have the farthest reaching political con- 
sequences. This society was one of the powerful factors 
making for intercolonial unity and hence for independ- 
ence. One may follow this adult educational movement 
down to our times in the lyceums and forums with their 
select libraries and their lecture programs. 

What characterized adult education down to recent 
decades was its limitation to select classes in society, the 
_ aristocracy, the prosperous merchant class, in America 

the rising professional and business classes. There were 
indeed apparent exceptions to this rule, as university 

) and such organizations as the American cor- 

_fespondence schools and Chautauquas, which appealed 

_ to the masses. But even here the object of adult education 

_ was to raise its beneficiaries to a higher class, economically 

_or at least culturally. A true exception did indeed appear 

in the Danish folk school, which had for its object the 

-faising of the intellectual and cultural level of the un- 

privileged. Other exceptions were to be found in certain 

labor colleges and less formal educational organizations. 

Still other exceptions were the teaching classes in college 
settlements, the Americanization work carried on in more 

is: less desultory fashion. Down to the World War, how- 

ever, adult education was by and large an upper class 

a activity, designed consciously or unconsciously to improve 

and consolidate the position of the privileged. 

_ The outcome of the war was or seemed to be a tri- 

~umph of democracy over autocracy. And the question 

every democratic statesman and educator asked himself 
was this: Are the masses equipped educationally to assume 


eg 


the responsibilities of power? In the simpler world of 
nineteenth century America we had assumed that a com- 
mon school education, a fair degree of literacy, however 
acquired, would adequately equip the average man for 
the exercise of his duties as a citizen. There was nothing 
metaphysical about the choice between a reliable nde 
date and a tricky one; between an economical state ad- 
ministration and a progressive one; between a policy of 
protection and a tariff for revenue. The World War 
dragged into the light an endless series of problems for 
which one was not adequately prepared by the spelling 
book and long division, or even by manual training and 
the vast variety of “progressive” items later superadded 


‘ upon the common school curriculum. And the war awak- 


ened the country to a realization of the fact that the 
“melting pot” had not worked well enough to make a 
homogeneous nation, and much interest centered in adult 
education in English and American institutions, both 
through the public schools and through private agencies. 


Workers’ Education 


AWARENESS OF THE NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION FOR THE 
masses appeared earlier in Europe than in America. In 
the first years after the war Alfred Mansbridge succeeded 
in organizing a powerful movement for adult education 
among the 
working classes 
of England. In 
republican Ger- 
many and Aus- 


era, “people’ s 
universities” 
were launched 


in many cities 
for the specific 
purpose of edu- 
cating the work- 
ers. European 
countries recog- 
nized that under 
the new order of 
things labor as 
a class was to 
play a much 
more important 
part in the gov- 
ernment of the 
State, Elenee 
some provision 
for higher work- 
ing class educa- 


From shops to campus. A summer school 
for workers held in a southern college 
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Above: Labor studies economics at a class in Hudson Shore Labor School 


Below: Continuation study for old grads, University of Minnesota 


tion was necessary. Such institutions were as a rule domi- 
nated by a working class philosophy, liberal socialist in 
Germany, liberal labor in England. In the United States, 
a Workers’ Education Bureau was set up in the early 
twenties under the auspices of the American Federation of 
Labor as a clearing house for labor educational projects. 
In the same period of democratic enthusiasm Brookwood 
Labor College was launched, and Commonwealth College 
in Arkansas. At a somewhat later date workers’ summer 
schools were founded by professional educators: the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers, the Pacific 
Coast School for Workers, the School for Workers of the 
University of Wisconsin (discontinued by the present state 
administration), the Southern Summer School for Work- 
ers, the Summer School for Office Workers. Several of 
these have been associated with the Afhliated Schools for 
Workers, a labor education service. 

Labor adult education in America has developed a 
character differing in some essentials both from the gen- 
eral adult education movement and from labor adult 
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education abroad. America has not accept 
labor as a class, but labor as a function; ai 
workers’ education—with the exception of 
few organizations under European influedl 
—is functional rather than class educatio * 
Its aim is primarily to equip the worky, 
not with a class ideology but for active wo! 
in the organization. Hence the study of |) 
bor history, forms of organization, collecti> 
bargaining, parliamentary law, public spear) 
ing, looms large in the program. At the sam) 
time it is recognized that a vital organiz} 
tion cannot be based on economics alone, by! 
that the rising leaders of labor must also b 
trained to organize entertainment, direct ii" 
terest in labor art, labor drama, and the lik’} 
Thus the workers education movement teno! 
to broaden without ceasing to be functionas! 
The movement, like all adult education‘ 
suffers under the handicap of inadequait! 
financing, although some unions, notab!// 
the International Ladies Garment Worker* 
have within their means contributed gene?! 
ously to education for the last twenty year: | 
Other handicaps are the lack of traine’} 
teachers, the shortage of appropriate litere“ 
ture, the limited time of the employe»! 
worker, and above all, the curtailment of thy 
WPA workers’ education program so creat’ 


ively developed by Hilda W. Smith. a 


Education vs. “Conditioning” q 


THE MAIN AMERICAN ADULT EDUCATION MOVE® 
ment, after coquetting briefly with the Euro 
pean idea of class education, took its stanc’ 
upon the traditional American assumptior 
of a classless society. It assumed that no 
only laborers and farmers, but also busines” 
and professional men were inadequately) 
equipped by school and highschool and col) 
lege to form secure judgments upon the) 
present and emerging political and social 
issues of the times. It assumed that with the 
rapid advance of technology a more.abundan® 
living could be assured to all, and leisure for 
the wide masses of the population to enjoy art and music 
and drama made technically accessible by the cinema anc 
radio, by new methods of reproduction of paintings, by 
the development of libraries and the growth of periodical 
literature. It assumed, too, that in a period of rapid eco- 
nomic evolution hosts of men and women would find 
their old occupations disappearing and would desperately: 
need the intellectual flexibility necessary for readjustment 
to new occupations. Finally it assumed that an enriched 
world could afford a new conscience with respect to the 
old problem of the handicapped, for whom life could be 
made much more tolerable in an understanding environ- 
ment. Such problems obviously are unsuitable for class 
education. They concern every class in the American 
democracy, and adult education, it has been generally 
conceded, should be broad enough in spirit to appeal to 
all classes. 

A new impulse to the adult educational movement 
arose out of the development of the totalitarian states. To 
all appearances Russia, Italy and Germany have educa- 
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ed not only their youth but, to a notable 
extent, their adult population to an accept- 
ance of the principles on which those govern- 
ments stand. The question therefore has been 
frequently raised whether a democracy can 
survive in competition with totalitarianism 
without making an equal effort to educate 
all its people in its fundamental principles. 
‘This question is presented here only as it 
bears upon the aggregate of forces making 
for general acceptance of the necessity of de- 
veloping adult education. It may, however, 
be remarked that it is one thing to educate 
men, or rather condition them, to the accept- 
ance of doctrines handed down from above, 
and quite another thing to educate them as 
free men, as primary sources contributing to 
the policies and doctrines that are ultimately 
to dominate in the seat of government. Adult 
conditioning may be sufficient for a dictator- 
ship; adult education, a far more complica- 
ted matter, is alone sufficient for a democracy. 


The WPA as an adult educator: Above: Americanization class for new citizens 


Below: millionth man taught to read and write in the literacy program 


The Fixed Adult Mind 


IN THE TWO DECADES SINCE ADULT EDUCATION 
became an object of general interest in Amer- 
ica, much consideration has been given to the 
limits to the efficiency of adult education. Is 
the adult mind sufficiently plastic to the im- 
pressions involved in learning? A series of 
experiments conducted by Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike of Columbia University has 
established conclusively that, given an open 
mind and willingness to learn, the capacity 
for learning, after reaching a maximum in 
the early twenties, declines slowly for many 
years and is by no means inconsiderable in 
the fifties or even later. These results bear 
out common experience which presents ex- 
amples on every hand of complicated and 
difficult processes of learning carried through 
successfully by men of relatively advanced 
years. A favorite example is that of Dom 
Pedro, last emperor of Brazil, who learned 
Sanskrit at eighty. 

The difficulties encountered by the adult educator do 
not arise out of the absolute deterioration of the adult 
mind, but out of the resistance of ingrained prejudices 
and preconceptions to new ideas and lack of ambition to 
carry through difficult and perhaps painful thought proc- 
esses. At thirty a man has probably fairly fixed ideas on 
such matters as individual rights, the proper sphere of 
government, the qualities of the several races he comes in 
contact with; on problems in literature, music, art, archi- 
tecture and a host of other issues of civilization. Whence 
these ideas were derived he probably does not know. They 
seem to him to be parts of the original make-up of his 
mind and personality. In many instances they are an- 
chored in his personal interest. Thus the conception of 
“profit” may represent one idea to a business man and 
quite another idea to a labor leader—both ideas equally 
fixed and tenacious. The conception of racial inferiority 
may be held very stubbornly by men who profit from 
membership in the master race. One could multiply in- 
stances. Preconceptions based upon self-interest are apt to 
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ramify in directions often difficult to trace as, for exam- 
ple, a detestation for modern music on the ground of a 
fancied relation to political radicalism. Probably the great 
bulk of obstructive preconceptions has no basis, direct or 
indirect, with personal interest but is picked up from the 
social environment. 

Preconceptions apart, the most formidable obstacle to 
adult education consists in the methods of common think- 
ing. To the average man the single instance counts as the 
precedent counts with the lawyer. Neither layman nor 
lawyer is trained to weigh the single instance against the 
multitude of incidents and thus to develop a balanced 
judgment. 


American Progress Up to Now 


THE METHODS OF ADULT EDUCATION ARE STILL IN PROCESS OF 
evolution. The forum has been widely employed both 
under public and private auspices. Under Commissioner 
of Education Studebaker, a number of experiments were 
made with citywide forum (Continued on page 642) 
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Crossroads Schools 


A great “L’’-shaped shadow lies over the educational map of 
the U.S.A.—down from the Midwest and across the South | 
where schools are below the national average. But there are | 
harsh inequalities elsewhere. In the story of four brothers and 
their children, Mr. Crowder shows what all this means—to them 


and to us. 


Passages from the letter of a fourteen-year-old midwestern 
girl to a friend: “Last year we thought we were hard up be- 
cause school closed April first. This year I guess we aren’t 
going to have school at all....1 guess I'll have to give up 
my plan to take highschool, with the school closed. I feel 
like crying every time I see it with the doors and windows 
boarded up. ... Do you think you could get on without a 
school or even a set of books? Grace has the arithmetic VIII 
and I have the grammar. ... For all of us that go to the 
parsonage there is one history book. . It stops before 
the war but I guess there hasn’t been much since then but 
trouble and I don’t need a book to learn about that.” 


THE REMARK SO OFTEN PASSED UPON CHRISTIANITY MIGHT 
be used in defense of universal public education in the 
United States: Let’s not condemn it until we have tried it. 

Those who engage (as who does not) in larruping the 
schools should be reminded occasionally that the schools 
have not had a fair show with the majority of our adult 
citizens. It has been figured that if the 75 million of them 
were parcelled into average groups of seventy-six indi- 
viduals, two only would. be college graduates, ten high- 
school graduates, thirty-two elementary school graduates 
and the remaining thirty-two graduates of nothing. It 
must be remembered, too, that such schooling as many 
of the seventy-six received was had years ago in a world 
which—given the pace of recent historic change—seems 
almost antediluvian. 
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by FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


But whatever the measure and quantity of their formal , 
schooling, we can be quite sure that the majority of the || 
75 million wish they had had more of it. For we Ameri- 
cans play beautifully into the hands of the Alfred Adler | 
psychology which holds man’s chief driving force to be | 
the desire for advancement and superiority; and as an in- ; 
strument of that desire we rate schooling very high. The 
blacksmith’s son with a college degree can become presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. | 

Schooling, we believe, furthers the individual welfare, 
furthers the national welfare and supplies occupation and | 
amusement for an economically sterile childhood. This 
credo is vulnerable to attack, but for our purposes here 
we must let it stand. We take off from the general propo- 
sition that it is good to have education and have it more © 
abundantly. And we then ask: Where do we have edu-. | 
cation (meaning schools) and where do we have it in 
anything like abundance? 

Many would say we have it in abundance nowhere, 
because it is the wrong kind. But we must speak rela- 
tively and, so speaking, we come to two conclusions: first, 
that there are sections of the nation (chiefly prosperous 
metropolitan suburbs and small cities) which supply pub- 
lic education in abundance; but, second, that universal 
public education—first grade through highschool—does 
not yet exist generally over the United States. 

This is not to say that thousands of children volun- 
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“It is everybody’s business and the Republic’s concern, that our population reserves are being drawn from the crossroads—and 
from crossroads schools such as this.” Not fifty years ago, but in the great “L” today 
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tarily quit school before the twelfth grade; it is to 
say something a lot worse—that thousands of 
children can’t finish the eighth grade, let alone 
the twelfth, even if they want to. There isn’t any 
eighth grade or twelfth grade to finish. Or even 
if there is, the quality of instruction offered, in 
numberless cases is, by all standards, of too poor 
a quality to rate as education. 

During 1935-36, in over 30,000 school districts 
having about three million children, the school 
year fell short of completion by an average of 
three months per school. Some 2400 schoolhouses 
were locked up entirely and at least five times 
that many more would have been locked up if the 
teachers employed had demanded full payment 
of their salaries—or else. 

The National Education Association estimated 
that (1935) 1,400,000 pupils were sitting daily in 
schoolhouses condemned as unsafe or unsanitary; 
that another million were attending classes in 
such makeshift quarters as tents, abandoned lodge 
halls, stores, churches and theaters; and that yet a half 
million more were attending but half a day because of the 
absence of any space big enough to accommodate entire 
enrollments all at once. 

Even in such a relatively blooming year as 1930, there 
were 800,000 American boys and girls (seven to thirteen) * 


Some of these young southerners will scatter to other states, as have the Burlesons 


who were not in school at all, for the most part either 
because they were in neighborhoods too poor to provide 
schools or because -hey were themselves too poor to attend. 
This would seer to indicate 800,000 children being de- 
prived of the most elementary qualification of electors in 
a democracy—the ability to read the ballot. And to their 
number must be added, of course, those other hundreds 
of thousands of future citizens of the republic receiving 
the most meager of educational services—in all, at least a 
fourth of all American children of elementary school age. 

Where do we find this underprivileged fourth? Why 
have they no schools or only very poor ones? How grave 
4 matter is educational poverty? And whose business is it? 


School Children of Four Brothers 


CoNsIDER THE BURLESON CLAN. PROLIFIC AND TOUGH, IT 
maintained itself in a southern mountain county for 
generations. Its concentration was not broken until the 
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Like David Burleson’s boys, these children go to 


/ 
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a consolidated school 


first World War drew four of the boys overseas. All re- 
turned, but only two to the old familiar mountains. 

Allyn accompanied an army buddy to California where 
he became an able automobile mechanic and a settled 
family man with two children. Brother David drifted 
about after his discharge, finally came to rest as a sugar- 
beet hand in a town in western Nebras- 
ka, where he married and fathered 
three boys, 

In California, Allyn, Jr., has gone 
through junior college and is well em- 
ployed. Daughter Jane is out of high- 
school in another year. In Nebraska, 
David’s three boys dropped highschool 
in their first or second years. One is 
now a Piggly-Wiggly clerk in Colo- 
rado. The two other boys work season- 
ally for Great Western Sugar. 

The two Burlesons who returned 
from service to the family hills of Ken- 
tucky also are family men, with ten 
children between them. None has fin- 
ished highschool; probably none ever 
will. Six of the ten are boys. Two are 
struggling along as tenant farmers on 
poor land. Two have gone north as 
Toledo factory hands. And the two youngest are unem- 
ployed, on the bum out west. Of the four girls, one mar- 
ried in her teens, three remain hopefully waiting at home. 

Allyn’s two California children have had almost twice 
as many hours in school as any two of their Nebraska 
cousins, three times as many hours in school as any two 
of their Kentucky cousins of comparable age. 

Now the variations pointed up by these cases are not 
special and peculiar ones confined to three branches of 
the Burleson family; they are general and comprehensive 
variations which hang on geography and which involve 
thousands of families in separated and educationally iso- 
lated sections of the country. 

Look at Allyn with only two children as against David 
in Nebraska with three and the southern brothers with 
five each. The ratio of children to adults is typical of their 
localities. Thus, every 1000 adults in the eleven south- 
eastern states have an average of 603 children (five to sev- 
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enteen) under foot. This is in contrast to 496 children 
per 1000 adults in David's prairie northwest and to only 
336 children per 1000 adults on Allyn’s Pacific coast.* 
This means that the southern Burlesons have an educa- 
tional burden over 20 percent heavier than David's in 
Nebraska and nearly 80 percent heavier than Allyn’s in 
California. For the purposes of child care and education, 
the down-south brethren need resources considerably 
larger than either David or Allyn. 

There is another difference: Allyn lives in a large met- 
ropolitan suburb, David in a small town, the other two 
in the country. Allyn is representative of big city America, 
where there are only 348 children per 1000 adults, David 
of small town America where there are 413 children per 
1000 adults and the southern brothers of rural farm Amer- 
ica with 675 children per 1000 adults. 

In other words, the nation’s heaviest educational loads 
are fixed on the southern and the rural farm populations, 
the lightest loads on the big cities of the North and West. 

But this is only part of the story and half the grief. 


A consolidated school in an Indiana town with 
bus service to surrounding villages and 
farms means better schooling 
at little increase in cost 


Those with the 
heaviest burdens laid up- 
on them have the weakest backs. 
Again the Burlesons provide examples. 
Allyn of California, with two children, makes around 
$2400 annually. David of Nebraska is lucky to make $750 
cash supplemented by a Jersey cow, a flock of chickens 
and summer garden sass. The two down-south brethren 
(1935-38) average each about $400 annual cash income. 
Allyn is buying a five-room modern house, drives a ’37 
Plymouth. David rents an old five-room house, with elec- 
tricity but no inside plumbing, drives a 34 Chevy pick- 
up. The two Kentucky mountain boys have considerably 
improved their holdings with rehabilitation loans, but 
they still have an average of only 314 rooms per family, 
no electricity, no plumbing. They share an old Dodge- 


* This high ratio of children to adults 
d degree to the Negro popul 
mately more white than colored 


ricultural which, as 
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4 truck for both pleasure and business. 
The varying fortunes of these brothers is a fairly accu-} 
rate reflection of the socio-economic context in which they| 
have chosen to live. California is one of the richest Amerie} 
can states; Nebraska stands in a middle position; Ken} 
tucky is ae poor. Half the farms in the Burlesons } 
highland area are under fifty acres in area. Erosion, low), 
fertility and hillside location give them a scanty yield. 
In the lowlands cotton belt of neighboring states, the) 
breakdown of the traditional rural economy has caused) 
a shrinkage of income and taxable wealth. Nebraska,} 
under the buffeting of year after year of depression and 
drought, has lost wealth, income and farm population; 
has effected large public economies at the ex- 
pense of the state’s school children. 
Sections predominantly ag- 


they are now 
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exploited by man 
and abused by the weath- 
er, scarcely will keep their people in 
bread and shoes, cannot be expected to keep 
their overabundance of children in adequate school- 
houses under competent teachers. And this is the situation | 
as we find it throughout a large part of rural America, 
particularly in the South and in the tier of prairie states 
northward from Oklahoma across the Dakotas. 

Given their large educational loads and their compara- 
tively weak economic backs, these sections support pretty 
much the sort of schools we would expect them to sup- 
port. They buy such education as they are able to buy. 

Allyn’s California children never have lived more than 
two miles from their schools, always have been able to 
reach them over concrete and asphalt. Their southern 
cousins have been as much as fifteen miles from their 
schools (without bus service) and have always traveled 
to and fro over dirt and gravel roads or paths through 
the woods. 

In California (where but 17 percent of all schools are 
one room) Allyn’s children have gone to well equipped 
educational plants; in Nebraska (w here 75 percent of the 
buildings are one room) David’s boys have attended the 
consolidated town school; the cousins of Kentucky (where 
70 percent of the buildings are (Continued on page 636) 
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Education Can’t Be Better Than the Teachers 


by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


How can we select and train the teacher of “personality and 
zest?” How can we reward the able teacher and at the same 


time how can we get rid of “dead wood”? We must find the 


answers to these questions, says this great educator, “if 


democracy is to be saved by education.” 


EXCEPTION MIGHT BE TAKEN TO THE ABSOLUTE AND DOGMATIC 
tone of the sentence which forms the title of this article. 
One might draw attention to conspicuous examples of 
self-taught men, and to the insistence of some modern 
theorists that all education is self-education. These objec- 
tions are not without foundation. There are men and 
women endowed with such intellectual curiosity and per- 
sistence that they will find mental nourishment in the most 
barren surroundings, but such individuals are not those 
who raise the problems of education in a democracy. As 
to the second point, even if it be granted fully, there re- 
mains the question of how to stimulate the desire for self- 
education and how to steer the individual so as to prevent 
waste of time and energy. 

It is not necessary to deny the importance of the topics 
discussed in the preceding articles. All are important, all 
deserve careful consideration. But the closer one comes in 
observation and experience to the actual process of edu- 
cation, the more one is convinced that the crux of the 
problem is the difficulty of finding or training good teach- 
ers and enough of them. Every school principal, every col- 
lege president is aware that, whatever may be said about 
unemployed teachers or excess of supply over demand, it 
is all but impossible to select a staff thoroughly adequate 
in personality, equipment and zest. 


The Equipment of the Teachers 


WHaT ARE THE CHIEF QUALITIES THE DEFECTS OF WHICH 
stand out as reducing to the present unsatisfactory level 
the efficiency of the teaching in our schools and colleges? 
These vary in the different types of institution and ac- 
cording to the age of the students, but some run through 
our whole system. First stands personality. The stimula- 
tion of youth to learning demands sympathy, vivacity, 
and devotion—a belief that the task is worth putting into 
it all one’s energies. Next comes general culture, intellec- 
tual and social. The teacher must himself be a cultivated 
person. Then comes the equipment in special knowledge 
of the subject taught; and, finally, expertness in the de- 
vices that have been contrived for rousing interest, for 
presenting information, and for evoking thinking. 

Why are so many of these qualities lacking in a large 
proportion of our teachers? Again the answer, or the dis- 
tribution of emphasis in the answer, varies according to 
the type of institution. Our primary schools are spel 
staffed by young women many of whom find teaching 
the most genteel occupation by which they can support 
themselves till they get married. It is a stop gap, and their 
hearts are not in it. They have got their certificates on 
tests that prove nothing about sympathy or vivacity or 
devotion, but chiefly on their power to restate in examina- 
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tions the maxims they have been taught in the normal 


school and their ability to apply with moderate success 


these maxims in their practice teaching. Very many of them 
come from families that have no background of culture, 
and the courses that profess to supply such a background 
have been largely devoted to how to teach a subject rather 
than to the subject. The same is true of many courses that 
are supposed to give them knowledge of special subjects. 
The technique of conducting a class exercise is the main 
object and chief result of normal school training. Their 
vocabulary is limited and their speech often atrocious. 
Many of these defects might be overcome in the course of 
time, but the majority abandon the profession after three 
or four years, to be succeeded by other raw recruits. The 
situation is partly saved by the minority of able and con- 
scientious women who have really adopted the profession, 
but this minority is pitiably small. 

The public highschools fare somewhat better than the 
primary schools. A large proportion of their teachers have 
graduated from liberal arts colleges, and more of them 
have chosen teaching as a permanent career, presumably 
because they have some natural taste for it. They have a 
wider general cultural basis and more thorough training 


in the special subjects they teach. But the general level is - 


far from satisfactory. Superintendents are to a large extent 
drawn from the teachers’ colleges, and in these the stress- 
ing of technical professional training as opposed to gen- 
eral culture or genuine scholarship casts a blight over the 
profession. The private secondary schools are free from 
this particular influence, and more stress is laid on general 
cultivation and social experience in choosing teachers. The 
old finishing school for girls, with its emphasis on social 
“accomplishments” is almost gone, and survives mainly 
for the preparation of debutantes from the families whose 
daughters are too rich to be educated. The growth of the 
women’s colleges has now made it possible for girls to 
have the advantages previously reserved for their broth- 
ers, so that the preparatory schools for the two sexes are 
now much on a par. This type of school is, on the whole, 
well staffed, and its chief danger lies in the risk of its 
becoming a forcing house for candidates for entrance to 
college and in so doing stunting the initiative of i 
teachers. | 


WHEN WE REACH THE COLLEGE FACULTIES, THE EMPHASIS 
on technical professional education has disappeared almost 
too completely, for it is difficult to induce the graduates 
from the liberal colleges and universities who constitute 
these faculties to pay any attention to the results of re- 
search in the science and art of education. The unproved 
assumption of most college teachers is that since they are 
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trained in their special subject they must be able to teach 
it. Too often they are lacking in the other qualities we 
_ have listed—in personality, in breadth of general culture, 
and in the art of teaching. If one should inquire of pro- 
fessors in the graduate schools where these men are trained 
__as to why so few of. them are first class, one would prob- 

ably be told that the fault was in the material with which 
_ the graduate schools have to work. A large proportion of 
_the men who go on to the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. be- 
{ long to the class of industrious mediocrities who have 
headed their classes in college by virtue of hard work 
_and good memories—but also because they had not the 
| imagination or the vitality to tempt them to indocility. 
| Here again, in spite of the presence of a respectable 
amount of erudition there is no guarantee of sympathy 


or vivacity. 
The professor in the graduate schools is, however, him- 


recommendation of a man who 
has done well in his specialty 
with any comment on the can- 
didate’s general intellectual 
outlook or aesthetic sensitive- 
ness. Especially in the natural 
sciences is it the case that the 
‘temptation to early and intense 
specialization has led to the neglect of humanistic inter- 
ests and has produced a specialist capable of training 
other specialists, but ill-adapted to educating youth be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-two. 


Why Teachers Are the People They Are 


WHAT ARE THE FACTORS THAT DETERMINE WHO SHALL FORM 
the teaching profession in America? I have already spoken 
of the inducement offered by primary schools to young 
girls who pretend to no vocation but want a means of 
earning a livelihood till they find someone else willing to 
do it for them. This situation suggests that the profession 
is too easy to enter and not attractive enough to continue. 
A severer scrutiny of normal school and teachers’ college 
candidates would eliminate a considerable proportion of 
those who will never be successful teachers. To many 
who have not yet entered the profession there is an at- 
traction in the long vacations and what seem short hours; 
and in some Cases there is offered the opportunity for a 
step up in the social level. And many, though not enough, 
are attracted by the joy that the born teacher has in his 
work, by. the satisfaction that the right person finds in 
dealing with young and plastic minds, and by the oppor- 
tunity for a service to society unsurpassed in importance. 

These are positive factors. Of the negative ones among 
the most important is the fact that compared with busi- 
ness, law, and medicine, the teaching profession has few 
and meager prizes. We may think it lamentable but it is 
true that the prevailing spirit of American life deters 
ambitious and able youth from entering a_ profession 
where, by the accepted standards, he can never attain more 
than what seems to him a second or third rate success. 
In most school systems there is not enough difference be- 
tween the minimum and maximum salary, and the max- 
imum is reached too soon. Nor is the modest pecuniary 
reward the only factor. The social position occupied by 
the teacher is respectable but not highly distinguished. 
Pension systems are now widespread, so that a fair degree 
of security for old age is often guaranteed. 
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self a specialist and does not as a rule accompany his: 


“It should be possible to create an esprit de corps 
in the profession which would make the loafer 
acutely uncomfortable, and to devise a method 
by which the principal or president could call on 
the staff ... for aid in dealing with the inefficient.” 


It is evident that considerations such as these all tend 
to draw into the profession a large proportion of timid 
and unimaginative persons to whom moderate comfort, 
a moderate competence, moderate security are the reward 
for a moderate amount of moderately conscientious drudg- 
ery. Against the dead weight of this mass of mediocrity 
the gallant minority of able and devoted teachers, en-_ 
dowed with enthusiasm and initiative, will have to strive 
if democracy is to be saved by education. 


The Problem of Security—and Efficiency 


IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION, AS THROUGOUT ALL CLASSES 
and countries, the question of security has in recent years 
assumed a highly conspicuous place. The economic basis 
for this phenomena is sufficiently obvious and need not 
be discussed here; but it is important to note its peculiar 
importance for the problem with which we are dealing. 

There have been in the past and there are still in too 
many systems and institutions 
grave abuses in the matter of 
appointments, reappointments 
and promotions. Social, religious 
and political influence, family 
relationships, personal likes and 
dislikes, and many other forces 
that ought to have no bearing 
in such matters‘ have made or destroyed teaching careers 
on all levels from the kindergarten, to the graduate pro- 
fessional school. It was natural and inevitable that there 
should come into existence organizations of teachers which 
might serve as a check to these tendencies, and that a main 
concern of such organizations should be security of tenure. 
Some of them have been extremely effective. The Asso- 
ciation of American University Professors has not merely 
exposed (and in some cases corrected) a large number of 
instances of unfair dismissal, but has instilled a whole- 
some fear of exposure into the minds of tyrannically dis- 
posed college and university presidents. The right of free 
speech is now freely conceded in most respectable institu- 
tions and is professed by all. 

Security of tenure for the able and efficient teacher, as 
long as he remains able and efficient, is wholly desirable. 
But to assure it to all teachers after a certain length of 
service and without any condition except abstinence from 
theft, adultery, or murder, is not in the best interests of 
education. The greatest problem of the educational ad- 
ministrator, greater even than that of the finding of good 
teachers, is the problem of getting rid of dead wood. For 
good teachers do not always remain good..A man or 
woman who has reached middle age in a profession in 
which normal promotion has indicated proficiency, and 
in which life tenure is guaranteed, will in many cases be 
tempted to relax unless other forces, internal or external, 
stimulate to continued development. The necessary repe- 
tition called for by each succeeding student generation 
makes for the digging of ruts from which after a time 
escape is difficult. Of course, the ideal corrective is the 
keeping of the teacher’s own interests alive and expand- 
ing so that he will always be keen for experiment and 
improvement. But if this does not happen, if he surren- 
ders to routine and becomes duller and duller in class, 
and more and more addicted to bridge or billiards after 
hours, what is to be done? In the more elementary insti- 
tutions attempts are made in many states to stimulate 
progressive development by making promotion depend on 
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the taking of courses in summer schools and the like, 
and on other evidence of “alertness.” The results are 
often pitiful, but the plan at least shows consciousness of 
the problem. On the college and university level the abuse 
of security is probably greater than in the schools, but no 
policy adequate to deal with it seems to have been evolved. 
| The problem of the relation between security and effi- 
ciency has become perhaps the outstanding social problem 
_ of our time and affects almost all classes and occupations. 
It is all the more incumbent upon the teaching profession 
to lead in its solution. 

This solution does not seem to be promised by the ten- 
dency to organize on the model of the trade union or in 
actual afhliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
It is no reflection upon the honorable nature of the trades 
| or upon the form of organization they have found it nec- 
_ essary to adopt, to insist on the difference between a trade 
_ and a profession. The latter implies as central an ideal 


element. Demands for fair compensation and decent’: 


_ working conditions should, of course, be insisted upon; 
_ but if teachers’ unions should produce on the public the 
impression that such things are their main concern rather 
‘than the successful training of the young in intelligence 
and character, the prestige of the profession is gone. If 
teaching is to be only one more arena in which profits and 
‘bargaining are the chief interests, it will be treated in the 
game spirit by the employing authorities and it will at- 
tract less than at present the altruistic and adventurous 
‘spirits that have been its pride in the past. 

_ From all these facts and considerations two general 
conclusions emerge, one which concerns the general pub- 
lic and one the teachers themselves. The first is that the 
unsatisfactory level of personnel throughout our whole 
educational system is in part due to our failure to offer 
sufficient inducements to attract to the profession in large 
numbers men and women with the proper abilities and 
personalities. There are some states in which primary 
teachers are paid less than $200 a year and there are none 
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where the remuneration can, by any criterion, be regarded 
as lavish. Other disadvantages have been touched on. The 
public must be awakened to the supreme importance of 
education and to the fact that handsome highschool build- 
ings and athletic equipment are not enough. They must 
cease to tolerate pull and politics in the careers of the 
teachers, and must realize that popularly elected boards of 
laymen are not equipped to deal with professional ques- 
tions. It is not difficult to find out what is the matter. 
The Regents’ Inquiry of the State of New York, and 
especially Professor Judd’s report on “Preparation of 
School Personnel,” give a thoroughly documented picture 
of conditions in our richest state and propose a number 
of promising remedies. If those citizens who realize the 
unparalleled importance of the training of the young for 
the future of the country will study the results of this In- 
quiry and insist on the carrying out of its recommenda- 
tions, the consequence will spread over the whole nation. 
But this requires interest, intelligence and generosity. 

As to those conclusions which affect the teachers them- 
selves, action is required both by individuals and by organ- 
izations. Professor Judd’s suggestion that teachers’ associ- 
ations should be called in council by the educational 
authorities as is done in England is worthy of serious 
consideration. We need to avoid policies which would 
line up the teachers and the public authorities as repre- 
senting opposing interests, and to encourage policies 
which will lead to the pooling of experience in the com- 
mon interest. Some things the teachers themselves alone 
can cure. The problem, already discussed, of the teacher 
who goes stale or lazy or allows himself to become ab- 
sorbed in outside interests at the expense of his students 
should not be dealt with without the judgment of his 
fellows. It should be possible to create an esprit de corps 
in the profession which would make the loafer acutely 
uncomfortable, and to devise a method by which the 
principal or president could call on the staff or their 
representatives for aid in dealing with the inefficient. 
Some such device, difficult though it would be in com- 
munities as closely knit as faculties, would guard against 
the influence of personal animosities in the administra- 
tion, and would tend to cultivate the sense of cooperation 
for a common purpose. For faculties are like trees that 
need pruning as well as nourishment, free space and sun. 

The limits of a single article have made it impossible 
to deal here with the varying conditions in all the dif- 
ferent state and city systems of the country. There are 
doubtless instances where the criticisms passed do not 
apply and others where they have been absurdly weak. 
But the effort has been made to consider factors and con- 
ditions which exist generally if not universally through- 
out the country, and to call attention to the indisputable 
fact that no physical equipment, no curriculum, no form 
of organization will achieve the purposes of education 
without fit personnel. The problem of providing such 
personnel is stupendous since the number of teachers 
needed is to be counted by hundreds of thousands. But 
it is decentralized, and while some remedies lie in the 
attitude of our population as a whole, others can be ap- 
plied locally and individually. There is no citizen who 
cannot in some way help in the solution of what may be 
regarded as our greatest permanent problem, if he takes 
an intelligent and sympathetic interest in those instances 
and aspects that are presented by the locality in which 
he lives and the school to which he sends his child. 


The All-American Teacher 


Dr. Neilson has given us an educator’s picture of the American 
teacher. Now comes a well known essayist with a composite 
portrait of Miss Cora Rambert. Not typical of the creative leaders 
of her profession; but statistically she is of “‘average” age, back- 
ground, marital status, education, salary, tenure, reading habits, 
ambition and religion. And she remains “one of the most 


important persons in the United States .. . 


Most PEOPLE SUPPOSE THAT Cora RAMBERT IS TEACHING 
school because she wants to, but this isn’t the case. If she 
weren’t going to marry Hugh Clayton in a couple of years, 
which is what she plans to do, she'd like to be a hostess 
on one of those big transcontinental airliners. On account 
of the interesting people you meet. Movie stars and pro- 
ducers, for instance, and all the New York celebrities. But 
although Cora at twenty-three is of average prettiness and 
has the pleasant knack of getting along well with practi- 
cally everyone she comes across, she isn’t beautiful enough 
for Hollywood, and she knows it. Moreover, she couldn’t 
really get an airliner job, even if she tried to, because of 
her height. Cora is five feet seven and a half, and they 
have restrictions about things like that. On the other hand, 
she really wants to marry Hugh, who has an interest in a 
good-sized filling station and is working as hard as he can 
to buy out Harold Swanzey, who wants to sell. So Cora 
keeps on teaching. She’s had her job for two years, and 
expects to stay at it for about two more. Muskalong isn’t 
a wealthy town—few prairie towns are—its board of edu- 
cation pays Cora eleven hundred a year, and out of that 
she has to save as much as she can to help Hugh, who 
says “it wouldn’t look right” for her to keep on teaching 
after they marry. 

There were a lot of things that contributed to Cora’s 
going into teaching. Her father died, for one thing. Mr. 
Rambert had been a carpenter in Bakeless, which is about 
twenty miles from Muskalong, on Route 36. Compared 
to Muskalong’s seven thousand inhabitants, who are fond 
of referring to their town as “a hub,” the five hundred 
people of Bakeless are rather quiet and easy-going. Cora’s 
mother was very thankful when she secured the appoint- 
ment as postmistress. Mrs. Rambert would have hated to 
leave Bakeless, and she had planned for Cora, who always 
got good marks in school, to “go away to college” and 
take the two-year course that would yield her a teaching 
certificate. The sudden breaking of Cora’s “as good as an 
engagement” to Roy Bakeless, whose father was the most 
important man in town, reinforced this decision. 


The properties of the Gammidge State Teachers’ Col- . 


lege are not in themselves very impressive. There is the 
Clara Cooper Hoffman Memorial, a square wooden build- 
ing, lavishly adorned with scrollery and curleycues, which 
formerly had been a private dwelling. In addition, there 
are factory-like brick buildings which leave something 
to be desired as up-to-date dormitories, commons, and 
“instruction halls.” The grounds are treeless, save for a few 
scrub oak and cottonwoods and a lone catalpa. Of the late 
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Mrs. Hoffman’s shrubbery, only five forsythia bushes an 
a flowering syringa remain. There is no gymnasium, n 
college theater, no recreational equipment of any sort. At 
Gammidge, they turn out teachers penny plain, not tup- 
pence colored. The school employs no dietitian, and the 
housekeeper’s imagination is bounded, or very nearly, by 
dried apples, dried prunes, dried kidney beans, cornmeal, 
pot roast, rice and tapioca. Cora survived this Spartan 
fare. 


SHE ALSO SURVIVED THE CURRICULUM, WHICH IN HER CASE 
was translatable as English, her “principal field,” and 
history, her “second main field,” supplemented by Ger- 
man, psychology, and education in almost equal doses. 
The first subject she specialized in, not because she had 
ever been passionately in love with the world’s great writ- 
ing, but simply because she was literate in a modest way. | 
(In Mrs. Rambert’s words, “Cora writes such a good let- 
ter—so newsy. She makes you see things.”) In more places | 
than this prairie state, to be articulate almost automatic- | 
ally destines a young unmarried woman for teaching. It 
is a qualification which is offered far more often than © 
either enthusiasm or congenital aptitude, since teaching 
is a second choice for a majority of the girls who go into 
the profession. In Cora’s case, teaching was second choice 
in lieu of marriage to Roy Bakeless; in the case of Lo- 
retta Middendorf, her roommate, it was second to radio 
singing. Both girls regarded it as a stop-gap, but they were 
realistic enough not to indicate this on the application 
forms they filled out early in their second year and hope- 
fully deposited with the dean. 

The thing that bewildered and worried Cora more than 
anything else while she was at Gammidge was the group 
of courses in “teacher-training” that she was required to 
take. She wasn’t at all good at figures, and the whole 
paraphernalia of pedagogical efficiency—the graphs, the 
charts, the norms, the medians, the clock hours, the semes- 
ter hours, and all the rest of it—never failed to make her | 
dizzy, an Alice in a mathematical wonderland. They tried 7 
hard at Gammidge to be au courant with the latest 
“trends” in education, the newest shoptalk, the most re- 
cent patter. But very little of it was related to the flesh- 
and-blood business of the schoolroom in which Cora was ~ 
shortly to find herself. That little manifested itself almost 
entirely in Professor Belknap’s single semester course in 
child psychology, and one phrase alone remained in Cora’s 
mind by the time her training was finished. “A teacher 
should always stand when she is (Continued on page 644) 
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Because there is no school, this half literate mother does her best for her children at home 


Schools for a Minority 


by GOULD BEECH 


To Americans north and south this Alabama journalist pre- 


sents the picture of race discrimination in education — a failure 


of democracy with economic, social and political repercussions 


throughout our national life. 


Booxer T. WASHINGTON, WHO STILL CONTRIBUTES AT LEAST 
one quotation to every discussion of Negro education, 
once observed that it was “too great a compliment to 
attribute to the Negro child the ability to gain equal edu- 
cation for one dollar to every seven spent on the education 
of the white child.” Thirty years have not altered the fact 
which inspired the observation. And yet even against such 
handicaps, the Negro race has advanced in little more 
than three generations from 80 percent illiterate to better 
than 80 percent literate—a heartening measure of capacity 
to make bricks with such straw as there is. 

In the plantation area of the South or in the teeming 
slum districts of Harlem, the Negro boy or girl finds that 
color determines in varying degree the quantity and qual- 
ity of educational opportunity. It may be a 15-to-1 differ- 
ence in the outlay per child enrolled, as in some Missis- 
sippi Delta and South Carolina Tidewater counties; or it 
may involve only comparisons in the age and attractive- 
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ness of school buildings and the relative ability of teach- 
ers, as in New York or Chicago. It may be that the Negro 
child attends mixed schools in California, Illinois or Con- 
necticut, and is the victim of individual discriminaton on 
the part of teachers or fellow pupils. But in the case of all 
but a negligible portion of this one tenth of our popula- 
tion, there is a difference. 

Educational discrimination is only one phase of the 
Negro’s economic, political and social status, but it is per- 
haps the most vital standard by which his participation in 
American life is measured. 

Outside of the eighteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia where segregation is mandatory by law, the Ne- 
gro’s role in education varies considerably. In most north- 
ern metropolitan centers, there is a de facto segregation 
based upon residence in restricted districts, and in some 
parts of New Jersey, Ohio and Illinois by administrative 
action regardless of residence. In some of the cities in these 
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An abandoned church (Ala.), an old tenant house (N.C.) 
are makeshift school buildings for Negro girls and boys 


OLD AND NEW 


Examples of progress: two Rosenwald schools, modern, at- 
tractive, adequate both as schools and community centers 
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and other northern states—usually where they constitute a minor- 
ity—Negro pupils attend mixed schools and in individual in- 
stances may be found leading their classes and being elected to 
student offices. However, mere attendance in mixed schools is 
not at present a guarantee that the lot of individual Negro stu- 
dents is happy. 

A comprehensive survey of minorities in the American educa- 
tional system would properly deal with the Negro in the North 
more thoroughly, and would include the Japanese and Chinese 
of the West Coast, Indians, and various immigrant groups. But 
it is with the Negro in the South that this discussion is primarily 
concerned, and more specifically with the eleven states of the 
Southeast in which some nine of the thirteen million Negroes of 
the United States live. It is here that their numbers, their poverty, 
their political impotence and the extent of prevailing discrimina- 
tions present a challenge which goes to the roots of American 
democracy. 

The factual background, which must take into account the 
relative poverty of the region may be summed up in general 
terms: 

The Southeast has 12 percent of the nation’s wealth with which 
to educate 25 percent of the nation’s children. 

These eleven states rank uniformly at the bottom of the list in 
every significant quantitative index of education—per capita ex- 
penditures, teachers’ salaries, length of term, etc. 

Yet in percentage of per capita wealth and percentage of pub- 
lic revenues devoted to education, these states rank uniformly 
high. (If Mississippi devoted its entire tax income to education 
it would then approximate national standards.) 

For each dollar spent on the education of the average child in 
the nation, the South spends 50 cents for each of its white chil- 
dren, 14 cents for each of its Negro children. 

While the region as a whole spends approximately one fourth 
the amount for each Negro child that it does for each white child, 
there is a considerable variation from state to state. The ratio is 
more than 1-to-9 in Mississippi, 1-to-8 in South Carolina. 

In expenditures for buildings, school equipment, transporta- 
tion, vocational education and libraries, discrimination is even 
more marked. 

Until recently public educational opportunity on the college 
level for southern Negroes has been largely confined to teacher- 
training. Public graduate and professional training comparable 
to opportunities for white students in public universities and 
colleges has been non-existent. 

In addition to these discriminations in formal education, the 
adult southern Negro finds himself barred from such advan- 
tages as lecture courses, concerts, theaters, and not infrequently 
from public libraries and museums. 

Within the Southeast there is a wide variation in Negro schools, 
ranging from a few city highschools which approximate the 
facilities for whites, to the “schools” in the plantation area. In 
this area the country school for Negroes is frequently not a school 
building at all but a church, the lodge hall of a burial society, or 
an abandoned tenant shack, sometimes without heat, windows, 
or the most primitive sanitation. In such schools pupils, ranging 
in age from six to eighteen or older, sit on rude benches or dis- 
carded church pews. They lack blackboards, writing materials 
and adequate books. Some states—and the number is increasing— 
now provide textbooks for Negro schools. Though these are apt 
to be hand-me-downs, they are far better than no books. But in 
hundreds of rural Negro schools there is absolutely no teaching 
material except a few old readers (usually primers or first read- 
ers) which pass from hand to hand. Due to differences in back- 
ground and in educational opportunity, including irregular at- 
tendance because of poor health, undernourishment, insufficient 
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clothing, and the demands of farm work, almost half of 
all Negro pupils in the South are enrolled in the first and 
second grades. 

But even with meager equipment and short school 
terms, a surprisingly large number of teachers succeed in 
imparting the rudiments of schooling to their pupils. 
Speaking of the quality of instruction, one county official 
complained that “it is hard to get good Negro teachers.” 
There is at least partial explanation for this in the average 
annual wage of $300 for Negro teachers prevailing in his 
state. In many counties salaries—while school is in session 
—are approximately the same as wages for urban cooks, 
who have the additional security of year-round work. 
Salary schedules of southern Negro teachers range from 
40 to 75 percent of those prevailing for white teachers of 
the same qualifications. 


When Negroes Can’t Vote 


By NO MEANS ALL OF THE SCHOOL PLANTS ARE SUBSTANDARD. | 


There are several thousand rural Negro communities 
with attractive and adequate buildings. In the movement 
to provide such facilities, the Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
played an important role. Through gifts totaling $5 mil- 
lion, this foundation stimulated the construction of school- 
houses and homes for teachers valued at six times that 
amount, most of them for Negroes. These gifts encour- 
aged contributions from Negro and white individuals and 
from state and local governments. Negroes raised approxi- 
mately 44 percent of the total outlay of $30 million, white 
individuals and public moneys combined made up 40 per- 
cent, and the Fund gave 16 percent. So strong is the tra- 
dition that good schools are Rosenwald schools, that new 
structures are sometimes given the name even though the 
Fund, which has recently discontinued this phase of its 
activities, had no share in the undertaking. 

Philanthropy has played an important part in other 
aspects of education, particularly Negro education. The 
“Jeanes teacher,” subsidized do al from funds set 
aside in the will of Anna T. Jeanes, 
acts in a supervisory ae over the 
schools in her county, directs money-rais- 
ing campaigns and serves as a commu- 
nity leader. The “state agents for Negro 
education,” who are white officials at- 
tached to state departments of education, 
serve in general administrative capaci- 
ties and as spokesmen for the needs of 
Negro education. Their salaries are usual- 
ly paid by the General Education Board 
(Rockefeller). The Slater, Phelps-Stokes, 
Peabody, Dillard and Carnegie funds 
also have played a helpful part, as have 
various religious organizations, outstand- 
ing among them the American Mission- 
ary Association of the Congregational 
Church. It is expected that within a few 
years the resources of the major founda- 
tions active in supporting Negro educa- 
tion will be exhausted. Already there has 
been a sharp decline in aid from these 
sources, as well as from religious bodies. 

Southern education traditionally has 
been looked upon as a county and a 
school district responsibility. The same 
attitude which condones differences in 
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educational opportunity for rich and poor individuals also 
has applied to rich and poor districts. Various gerryman- 
dering devices have been employed in laying out school 
districts to escape the sharing of educational advantages 
with the Negro and with the whites who own little 
property. 

The issue of public education in the South before, dur- 
ing and since Reconstruction has been one of poverty vs.: 


‘property, with large taxpayers preferring to send their 


children to tutors or private academies rather than pro- 
vide adequate public schools open to all. As late as the 
1920s there was widespread opposition to accepting high- 
schools for whites as a public responsibility. The middle 
class whites, who compose the pro-educational forces, have 
not included the Negro’s needs in their demands for ex- 
pansion of school facilities. In many instances the Negro 
has been a victim of neglect rather than opposition, being 
left behind in the intense struggle for improvement in 
white education. The convening of a southern legislature 
today is inevitably the signal for a fight over additional 
taxation for schools. 

Without minimizing either the extent or the serious- 
ness of racial discrimination, it should be recognized that 
race is not the sole factor in school inequalities. Most Ne- 
groes are in the low income strata; to a large extent they 
live in rural areas, though this is changing. There are also 
wide differences between expenditures for whites from 
county to county. In Alabama, for instance, more money 
is spent upon the education of Negro children in the in- 
dustrial region than upon white children in some of the 
poorer rural counties. Discrimination based upon poverty 
is no more in keeping with the American ideal than dis- 
crimination based upon race; but it is certainly more uni- 
versal. Wherever the Negro’s present status is based upon 
economic discrimination or rural-urban differentials, the 
problem ceases to be one of race. It affects white tenants 
and unskilled laborers as well as Negroes. 

In some counties, where the school superintendent is 


Students at work in a science laboratory at Morehouse College, Atlanta University 
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elected by popular vote, successful candidates may be 
openly anti-Negro. In a Georgia plantation county with 
a predominantly Negro population, the superintendent 
served for twenty years without providing a single addi- 
tional schoolroom for Negroes from county funds. In an 
Alabama county the superintendent served for a quarter- 
century without making any improvement in the school 
facilities for Negroes. In both of these counties, as well as 
in many others, it has been an open practice to divert 
funds allocated by the state for Negro schools to the sup- 
port of white schools—the whites do the voting, they are 
the ones to be pleased. 


The States Come into Action 


Stnce 1930, THERE HAS BEEN A DECIDED TREND TOWARD A 
greater measure of financial and administrative responsi- 
bility by the state. With the levying of sales taxes for edu- 
cation and the setting up of “equalization funds,” the rel- 
ative status of the Negro has improved. State officials are 
endeavoring to cut down the differences between eco- 
nomic levels as well as to reduce those prevailing between 
Negro and white. 

North Carolina, while unfortunately not typical, pro- 
vides examples of progress which it is hoped will be fol- 
lowed by other southern states. The number of Negroes 
enrolled in accredited public highschools in this state rose 
from 3500 in 1923 to 35,000 in 1938, a ten-fold increase in 
fifteen years. Nearly a third of the increase took place in 
the abnormally hard times from 1933 to 1938. In the same 
state, Negro enrollment in publicly supported colleges 
grew from 109 in 1923 to 2435 in 1938. 

State commissions were set up in North Carolina in 
1933 and again in 1938, to make studies of Negro educa- 
tion in the state. The 1938 commission outlined a program 
for future development which included the provision of 
accredited consolidated highschools for Negroes wherever 
the number of pupils justified it; a progressive decrease 
in the differentials between salaries for Negro and white 
teachers; a building program; expansion of facilities for 
vocational education and the addition of libraries and lab- 
oratory equipment; and the development of graduate and 
professional courses in Negro colleges. 

That there was conviction behind the recommendations 
has been demonstrated by the recent action of the state 
board in distributing an appropriation of $269,000 set 


aside by the Jegislature under the broad Provision that it 
be used for “increasing teachers’ salaries.” Of this amount 
$117,000 has been allocated to help equalize Negro and 
white salaries, the remainder for increases in specific classi- 
fications regardless of color. 

Under Alabama’s state “minimum school program,” 
the salary schedule for Negro teachers has been set at 75 
percent of the prevailing rates for white teachers. If the 
counties comply with the provision, and there are pros- 
pects that they will, the state would outrank any other 
in the South in this particular. 

In Virginia, prevailing discriminations are being at- 
tacked by Negro teachers, who have considerable support 
from whites. The movement has centered on the Aline 
Black case, a suit brought in Norfolk to test the legality 
of salary differentials based on race. 


Higher Education—the Southern Picture 


Many OF THE INADEQUACIES OF THE NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


are reflections of the inadequacies of college facilities. 
State supported colleges for Negroes, with minor excep- 
tions, have been confined to teacher-training and agricul- 
tural and trades courses. Until recently there has been a 
total lack of graduate and professional training in these 
colleges and a tendency to apply the name “college” to 
many private institutions more properly described as pre- 
paratory schools. On the other hand, some of the most 
notable educational opportunities for southern Negroes 
have been provided by privately supported institutions 
which do not grant degrees or seek college rating. Out- 
standing among these is, of course, Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute (Alabama) which has afforded 
schooling and vocational training for thousands of ambi- 
tious students, and produced some of the Negroes’ most 
forceful and influential teachers and leaders. 

Following a survey in 1932 which disclosed that, of the 
one hundred colleges for Negroes in the South, only six 
were doing grade A work, the major foundations con- 
tributing to Negro education decided to concentrate on 


the development of four centers of graduate and profes- | 


sional training. Howard University in Washington, D. C., 
is maintained by the federal government. At Nashville, 


there has been a continuing development of Meharry 7 
Medical College and Fisk University, the latter maintain- — 


ing graduate departments in the (Continued on page 640) 


Lack of opportunity, not ability, is the reason thousands more young Negroes do not march in such academic processions as this 
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Administration and Freedom 


by ORDWAY TEAD 


| The schools face the test of all the agencies of democracy: Can 


their administration be freed from control of special interests— 


| political, economic, intellectual, bureaucratic? The president of 
7 the Board of Higher Education of New York tells how school 


IN THIS COUNTRY PUBLIC OFFICIALS ALWAYS HAVE BEEN TOL- 
erated as necessary evils. Freedom has been viewed as lati- 
tude for each individual to do pretty much as he pleased. 


But the increasing complexities of the skyscraper age | 


require a less naive view. Administration today is recog- 
nized as a major necessity, and with that goes the realiza- 
tion that administration may and often must run athwart 
personal and group claims to self-determination. Good 
administration and reasonable personal freedom, we now 
know, have to be reconciled by conscious effort.’'To har- 
monize the competing claims in this necessary alliance is 
not a spontaneous process. It lies at the heart of the prob- 
lem of making democracy not a mere verbal aspiration 
but a going reality. 

Education is not exempt from this difficulty, for school 
administration has become an elaborate, complicated, and 
highly professionalized process. There are thorny problems 
of freedom in this field, involving all the interested 
groups: How shall we get sound educational administra- 
tion, and at the same time take fair account of the desires 
of taxpayers, parents, teachers, students? Can educational 
administration reconcile competent management with 
concern for personal integrity and for the growth of every- 
one involved in the educational process? 

These questions are encountered at every level of edu- 
cational operation, and in both public and private institu- 
tions. In their particulars, such questions have to do, for 
example, with such familiar difficulties as the amount of 
money to be spent and its allocation; what goes into the 
curriculum and what is crowded out; teachers’ qualifica- 
tions; the freedom of the teacher as pedagogue and as 
citizen; the undue influence exercised directly or indirectly 
by pressure groups, including donors; the petty tyrannies 
or professional inertias of administrators; the relative 
authority of the interested groups in policy making—nor 
does this exhaust the list. 

But such problems as these influence both the quality of 
administration and the reality of freedom. They determine 
educational effectiveness. That their solution has common 
elements is the nub of my discussion. I believe that a 
brief reexamination of four concepts—democracy, educa- 
tion, administration, freedom—will reveal operating inter- 
relations which are often ignored: 


Democracy is here viewed as an attitude toward life and a 
way of living. Its ideal is a regard for human beings and 
their growth as the most valuable ends in society; its methods 
are the processes of associated living and working which have 
individual welfare as a central concern. Implicit in the demo- 
cratic idea are certain ways of going about its task: the use of 
representative conference; shared responsibilities; specific con- 
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management becomes both more efficient and more free. 


sent; acknowledgment of the rights of minorities; free chan- 
nels of expression and communication, including forms of 
worship. 


Education is the organized effort of society to enable youth 
to grow in information, understanding, skill, and in the ca- 
pacity to participate fruitfully in human association—it being 
assumed that, fundamentally, self-realization and social use- 
fulness are the obverse and reverse of personal fulfillment. 


Administration is a process of direction, oversight, co- 
ordination, and stimulation in an agency designed to carry out 
some agreed purpose, with economy and effectiveness in the 
means employed (material and personal) and with all possible 
regard for the claims of the individuals involved. 


Freedom is a relationship in human affairs allowing each 
individual to develop his capacity for a self-expression which 
has creative social meaning, without trespassing on similar 
opportunities for others. The achievement of such interrelated 
personal freedoms requires some individual limitations which 
are both inevitable and difficult, but which need not stifle self- 
expression arising out of genuine differences. As Kipling has 
said, “Inasmuch as freedom is indispensable, so liberty is im- 
possible, to men of honor.” 


Who Should Administer the Schools? 


SEVERAL GENERAL TRUTHS WHICH THROW LIGHT ON THE AD- 
ministration of education emerge from these definitions. 

A democratic society—or one striving so to be—pre- 
sumably directs its educational processes to the purpose 
of developing individuals who can function in that way of 
life. People are educated in respect to any purpose when 
they have experienced it sufficiently at firsthand to desire 
its fulfillment as their own. That is to say, they learn 
democracy by having the chance to act democratically and 
finding it good. 

Our own society, despite many evidences of democratic 
intent, has developed special interests which seek to ob- 
tain and hold power (economic, political, intellectual) in 
ways that cut across democratic aims. Insofar as such 
groups gain a hold on schools and colleges, the education- 
al process is likely to impart information and attitudes 
which are lukewarm, if not positively hostile, to the demo- 
cratic goal. The kind of education our children get thus 
depends on where the balance of power rests. Realism here 
is the first step toward freedom. 

The situation presents a genuine dilemma, for while 
we may have as good an educational system as we deserve, 
given our confusion as to purposes and methods of con- 
trol, yet until we have better education more generally 
distributed it is difficult to clarify and improve existing 
educational aims and techniques. Only the pioneering 
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efforts of numerous leaders, each contributing some new 
element, can destroy this vicious circle. The circle is in 
fact weakening, for we know that education improves and 
can continue to do so. But to view any one educational 
system as the greatest single force for social reorganiza- 
tion, seems to me unrealistic. Better education can lift our 
democracy to new levels; but democracy cannot be gen- 
erated by fiat or by the imposition of one pattern, how- 
ever desirable, upon the educational institutions of the 
land. 

A final generalization is that the kind and quality of 
administration determines the success of the enterprise. 
If the goal of education in this 
country is individual growth, 
then the administration must 
contribute to that aim. Good 
administration is not “efficient” 
oversight in some mechanical 
sense. Only that administration is good which helps 
school or college consistently to progress toward the ful- 
fillment of its purpose. Democratic institutions—educa- 
tional as well as political—thus require democratic ad- 
ministration, even though there is disagreement today as 
to what that implies in detail. Given the.need for educa- 
tional administration to function in harmony with edu- 
cational policy, it is obvious that the present sharp 
division between the two is artificial. A more natural ar- 
rangement would be to have school administrators rotate 
between executive and teaching duties, rather than be- 
come professionalized superintendents and principals. 


The Educational Bureaucracy 


IT Is NOW POSSIBLE TO PULL TOGETHER THE THREADS OF THIS 
analysis, and see more definitely the relationship between 
administration and freedom. Democratic control and ad- 
ministration, developing their methods by experimenta- 
tion, have come by different routes to the same point. 
Under the accepted democratic principle, all the interests 
involved in an organization must have a voice in fixing 
policy and method. Under the accepted principle of ad- 
ministration, the interests of the organization are soundly 
forwarded only when, in advance of action, the majority 
of the interested individuals or groups agree on what is 
to be done. 

In education, these two principles are much too in- 
frequently applied. Yet only through their application is 
it possible to reconcile administrative effectiveness and a 
reasonable measure of personal and group freedom. Har- 
mony between educational policy and day-to-day prac- 
tice calls for representative, coordinated control. Here, 
too, is the solution for the vicious circle earlier described, 
because with experts, citizens and practitioners in repre- 
sentative conference, there is a chance to consider change 
and to try the new. 

Let us examine these principles as applied to current 
issues. 

Every educational budget is a thorny problem, made 
sharper by the long depression. It represents a major item 
in any city or state budget; the results of the outlay are 
intangible; rules of permanent tenure make school costs 
more inflexible year by year; the criteria for appraising 
new proposals are vague. Finally, taxpayers, public finance 
officers, parents, educational staffs all look at school costs 
from a different angle, and while these divergencies must 
be taken into account, some over-all public policy has to 
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“The inertia of school systems today is a far more 
serious threat to democracy than any radical ideas 
which a few teachers may cherish.” 


be shaped. The justice and adequacy of the final formula- 
tion depends in large part on the use of the principle of 
representation. A board of education which itself includes 
many viewpoints and which initiates its budget with the 
help of school staffs and the proper civil service agency, 
plus a committee of the legislative body to review pro- 
posed expenditures, by this process lessens the danger of 
arbitrary and ill-informed action. 

Even more controversial than the budget is the bu- 
reaucratic influence of those who have vested interests in 


all the administrative posts, from janitor to school super- — 


intendent or college president. Precedent, routine, order 


giving, conformity, subservience — 
—in short, stultification—can thus — 


lay a deadening hand upon the 


inertia of school systems today 


is a far more serious threat to —| 


democracy than any radical ideas which a few teachers 
may cherish. Both inside and outside the system, powerful 
influences seek to preserve the educational status quo. 
Freedom and flexibility in administration and in teaching 
can only be secured through making a place for new as 
well as for accepted ideas. 

If the schools made more general use of the procedures 
of self-government, innovators would have at least a 
chance to be heard. And without scattering the necessary 
executive responsibility, representative councils would 
mean that teachers had an active share in shaping and re- 
shaping policy. While this does not guarantee flexibility, 
it is a long advance beyond the usual school situation in 
which the word of the superintendent, the principal, or 
the chairman of the school board is the word of the law. 

It must be admitted at once that the voice of organized 
teachers in the control of education is not an unmixed 
blessing. While teachers’ associations and teachers’ unions 
under wise leadership can do much to protect the schools 
from unwise legislative or inept parental interference, 
under shortsighted leadership they can become more ac- 
tive in advancing the immediate self-interest of teachers 
than in safeguarding or improving the quality of educa- 
tion. In a complicated society only strong professional 
organizations can provide a platform for professional 
opinion and give it prestige. But experience proves that 
such bodies, whether independent or affliated, are not 
always disinterested. To demonstrate their usefulness to 
individual members or to protect the job security of the 
group, teachers’ organizations have on occasion taken a 
narrow and selfish view of their purposes and rights. 

The remedy for “teachers’ lobbies” is not less repre- 
sentation but more—more discussion and conference in 
representative groups at the level of the advisers to the 
superintendent of schools (or college president), at the 
level of the school board (or college trustees), and at the 
level of committees of the legislative body which stands 
as the budget authorizing agency for public education. 
If in some localities the teachers’ groups are better or- 
ganized from the “pressure” standpoint than parents and 
other taxpayers, the fault is not with the teachers. On the 
other hand, the danger of their overreaching themselves 
cannot be ignored. But it seems probable that if teachers 
shared more closely in policy formation, their effort 
would tend to be less self-seeking and more creative. 

In modern society, professional association must also 
serve as an instrument for (Continued on page 648) 
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Yes, It Takes Mass Production 


by K. N. LLEWELLYN 


Can educational formulas be devised “like Butterick patterns, for 


mass use by the just plain folks of our educational machine?” 


Given the funds, the schools, the teachers, can we teach people 


by the millions to be discriminating, to recognize propaganda, 


to make intelligent choices? This educator describes two ways, 


not borrowed from Europe, with which we might begin. 


THE JOB Is THE EDUCATION OF AN ENTIRE DEMOCRACY FOR 
democracy. Knowing what a pretty good education for 
democracy would be like, if we had it, is a good deal like 
knowing how nice it would be to split the atom if we 
could split it. We have a few hundred or a few thousand 
men and women who actually manage something of such 
education for five times or ten times their own number of 
youngsters. But that is a good deal like having a num- 
ber.of laboratories where a few atoms get split—at a cost 
which makes atom-splitting, or education for democracy, 
an experiment, a luxury product, a procedure only for 
skilled professionals seeking less to teach than to learn. 
Fine rarities are fine things. But a democracy is a mass 
thing. The character of a democracy is determined in part 
by its transcendent individuals; but it is determined vastly 
more by the nature of its masses. Can the needed educa- 
cation be put on a mass production basis? Can it handle 
and channel into growth and freedom children not by the 
score or the hundred or the thousand, but by the 
million? 

That is the issue, and there is no use ducking either 
the issue or its implications. An authoritarian system can 
and does handle a moderately effective shaping of its 
children by the million. Whatever troubles Russia has to- 
day, the generation of young Russians have lost Tsarist 
Russia forever. Whatever troubles Germany has or will 
have, the young Germans are, as a people, being effec- 
tively made into a different people from that of pre-Hitler 
days. In each case the managers of the education-mill 
may fail of their precise objectives; but in each case the 
conditioning of the young is proceeding fast, in relatively 
homogeneous directions, by schooling, by regimented or- 
ganizations for the young, by control of the printed and 
spoken word, by elimination of competing stimuli and 
inhibition of undesired lines of response. 

That is the competition which democracy is up against. 
I understand this issue of Survey Graphic to rest on the 
assumption that democracy is not as yet adequately 
equipped to meet that competition; that it needs changes 
in the character of its mass and of its masses, if it is to 
survive such competition, let alone be more worthwhile 
to itself; that our democracy needs new lines of education 
on a scale which will produce effective change. I share 
such a conviction myself. Anyone who shares it will have 
to face the implications. 

The first implication is the need for considerable re- 
thinking about the machinery of the needed education. 
Conscious education—and that is what is here under dis- 
cussion—is done by people. People operating on a large 
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scale have, thus far in man’s history, had to work in pat- 
terns. Whether there ever will be a large enough number 
of folk capable of intuitive and artistic guidance of young- 
sters along continuously reshaping experimental lines, I 
do not pretend to know; perhaps a proper education for 
democracy will some day uncover unsuspected wealth of 
such ability. But at least for the next generation our 
teachers will, to 95 or 99 percent, be just others from 
among our people who have themselves gone through 
the type of education which many of us see as insufficient. 
Those teachers will therefore need patterns to learn from 
and to rely on for guidance; they will need fairly clear, 
fairly simple, fairly standardized patterns, which call for 
no high intelligence or art to use. 


Truth-Detector for Amateurs 


Bur CAN PATTERNS OF FORWARD-LOOKING EDUCATION BE 
devised, Butterick-patterns for mass use by the just plain 
folks of our educational machine? My answer is, yes. But 
that, in turn, calls for some rethinking of the objectives 
of an education for democracy. 

There is, for example, a fairly widespread ideal among 
forward looking educators about training young people 
to get at the facts, and to make up their own minds 
about the meaning of the facts. That ideal has a touch of 
validity. The validity lies in the definite desirability of 
inculcating an interest in such facts as a person can get, 
and in the desirability of not accepting any particular 
authority in blind tribute to it or to authority as such. 
But this touch of validity is bound up in a single lump- 
ideal and slogan with a vast absurdity, and with a sad 
nearsightedness. The absurdity lies in the conception that 
in matters social or technical—in any matters beyond the 
scope of personal finger-and-eye experience—any of us 
can get even an approximate firsthand acquaintance with 
“the facts.” Our very “facts” are, regularly, taken on au- 
thority. They must be. Scientists’ authority, newspapers’ 
authority, textbooks’ authority, neighbors’ authority. And 
our facts, too, are changeable and shift, from day to day 
and year to year; atoms, and space, and maps, and the 
meaning of the Constitution, refuse to stay what we once 
knew they were. Our facts are therefore simply the more 
solid, and sometimes the more lasting, among the opin- 
ions we accept and rely on. 

The nearsightedness in the “make up your own mind” 
ideal, on the other hand, lies in failing to connect up the 
true goal of education about “the facts” with the true 
goal of education as to judgment-making in political, or 
social, or economic matters. For both in getting “the facts” 
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and in forming a judgment about what it is wise or good 
to do or to try to get done, or about how to get the wise 
or good thing done, the problem of the bulk-folk in a 
democracy, of those folk whose education is the educa- 
tion of the democracy for democracy—that problem is not 
one of a person’s making up his own mind, but it is one 
of building up intelligent choice among the offered opin- 
ions and solutions. Any opinion or solution is indeed to 
be weighed somewhat in terms of its seeming substance, 
and whether it seems to make sense. But, even more, it 
will be, and it should be, weighed in terms of who is 
offering it. 

Effort to get the facts and to think for oneself is indeed 
a vital part of education, and the unleashing of such ef- 
fort is a vital goal. That is sound. But it is unsound to 
overlook the plain truth that such effort gets us just up 
to the point of making our own choice among competing 
authorities about both what the facts are and what to 
think about them. One’s own choice of authorities, made 
intelligently and honestly, makes good democracy. It is 
not only the best that can be had; it is also enough. It is, 
moreover, the kind of thinking which in the favored of 
the Lord brings out leadership and brings that leadership 
to maturity. 

In regard to this problem, I submit that one very simple 
pattern is available, ready for use by any teacher with any 
normal pupil; a pattern the repetitive use of which well 
nigh compulsively inculcates over the years a workable 
degree of critique upon competing authorities, and well 
nigh forces some inquiry into why a given authority is to 
be trusted. The pattern is this, to be used from kinder- 
garten through into adult education: every statement of 
“truth” holds as an essential term the introductory phrase: 
“X says that ...”; and no “truth” is known, or is to be 
remembered, if that vital term is not part of its statement 
and memory. “My geography book says that Albany is the 
capital of New York.” “Warren’s History says that Colum- 
bus discovered America.” “The Deodont ad says that Deo- 
dont whitens the teeth.” “Mr. Smithers says that stealing is 
naughty.” “The Bugle says Japan is a menace.” “Candi- 
date Loud says that Senator Louder is a liar.” That “facts” 
and “truths” of wisdom (or 
unwisdom) can be mastered so, 
and can be remembered in this 
very fashion, our own pre- 
literate culture bears potent 
witness. Our loss of the habit 
of tagging the saying with the 
sayer dates from an intervening period when more print 
could be trusted, moderately, than can be trusted now. 
The recapture of the simple pattern which once ran: 
“Uncle Eben always said...” is in these days of multiple 
and interest-serving voices the one technique capable of 
mass-inculcation which can move a whole people from 
blind credence and helpless groping into forced conscious 
choice. 

You have to choose, when two “truths” with differing 
tags of source oppose each other. You have to think criti- 
cally, when two conflicting “truths” with ‘a single source- 
tag meet in your memory. You may even be moved by 
source-tags to start asking why any particular source puts 
out the kind of “truths” it does. All of which is no pan- 
acea, nor any road to development of a utopia. It is only a 
line of action simple enough and unmistakable enough for 
use by very ordinary teaching personnel among very ordi- 


respective ‘Others.’ ” 


“Wherever lines of conflicting interest appear, the 
individual proceeds to find himself a ‘We-group,’ 
big or little, and lines up with it against the 
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nary pupils to produce quite indirectly and even in the 
absence of artistic instruction a level of selection among 
offered “truths” and leaders which at present is by no 
means ordinary; to produce mass-wise not the desirable 
level of critical thinking, but a materially higher level 


than we have. Preaching of democracy is good. It is — 


needed. The ideal and its beauty need to be instilled and 
to be made vivid and to be kept alive. But preaching is 
not enough. We need techniques. 


We—and Those Others 


LET ME SET ONE MORE PROBLEM OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


for modern democracy, a commonplace problem enough, 


but a neglected one; and one whose answer is also to be — 
found, if at all, along similar lines of simple, mass-usable — 
techniques of indirect effect. A survival-danger to democ- © 
racy is divisiveness. A survival-condition of democracy is } 


that the way of flat suppression of the rival or conflicting 


group be adopted only as an utter and last resort. Now, if — | 


my observation does not mislead me, the carry-over of 
the ethics and working attitudes learned in the childhood 
face-to-face group into the affairs of the larger society 
works moderately well so long as the individual comes to 
view any larger group among his later contacts as a “We- 
group” of which he is a responsible part, rather than as 
an “Others-group” of which he is no part. Wherever lines 
of conflicting interest appear, the individual proceeds to 
find himself a “We-group,” big or little, and lines up with 
it against the respective “Others.” Through family, neigh- 
borhood, community, race, religion, section, party, work- 
group, “class,” or what have you, I repeat, the ethics and 
attitudes of the face-to-face group carry over moderately 
well, for most, over most of the time, into this whole 
range of a person’s later “We-groups.” The point about 
this is that it just happens; it requires no particular extra- 
instruction or labor in adaptation; it is as close to a nat- 
ural process as any phenomenon of society. With it, how- 
ever, goes what is no less a natural phenomenon: there 


are other ethics and other attitudes learned and ready, for — 
any “Others-group”; and every “We-group” implies an — 


“Others-group.” They are outsiders; they are the enemy; 


they are not like us, and we can © 


and will believe anything of 
them. 
This is a matter which only 


which only conscious planning 

and working of an adjustment- 
machinery can lessen. It is the root of deep divisive hates, 
and deep divisive hates are luxuries democracies these 
days can ill afford. The matter focuses up thus: no groups 
at odds have ever, taken in the large, played wholly 
clean; and if one ever had, it still would by its rival have 
been seen as using dirty play. Now when a person of our 
group is found doing dirt, and we condemn him (assum- 
ing that we do, instead of thinking that is as good as 
They deserve, anyhow) we do it with a fine-flavored back- 
ground of knowledge of how untypical he is of Us. We 
regret, then we forget; it is he, not We, who is that way. 
But when any one of an “Others-group” plays dirty, or is 
obnoxious, he promptly typifies the whole, and They, all 
of Them, are remembered and stigmatized by what that 
lone one did. Bad faith, underhandedness, violence, cor- 
ruption—it needs but rumor of a single case to make these 
into lasting marks of Them (Continued on page 647) 


conscious instruction can abate, — 
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Drawing by Wilfrid Jones 
THE CONSTANT BOMBARDMENT 


Democracy’s dilemma: to learn how to choose 


Schools for Today—and Tomorrow 


Schools alone cannot fit us to face life and solve a world crisis 
in human relations. But even in the midst of emergency, says | 
this dynamic educational leader, we can, if we will, apply the | 
findings of the scientists in human behavior in ways that, in 


school and out, will help make for a better tomorrow. 


IN A WORLD REVERTING TO WAR'S SAVAGERY, AMERICAN EDU- 
cation must concern itself more and more with human 
beings as individuals; particularly with their needs and 
possibilities as members of a society whose basic task it is 
to preserve and strengthen the ways in which men may 
live together and work together fruitfully. This means 
taking into account every conceivable developmental agen- 
cy that exists or can be provided in the community, not 
the school alone; and it calls for a kind of “school” (if 
school is to be the name of our educational enterprise of 
the future) that has to do actively with all of human liv- 
ing and not simply with the curiously restricted areas of 
conventional schools and school systems. 


A Return to Early Purposes 


SOME PEOPLE THINK OF THIS KIND OF EDUCATION AS SOME- 
thing new and radical. As I read the history of education, 
it is not new at all. To a greater or less degree it has char- 
acterized all forms of training devised by human societies 
through the ages, repeatedly becoming stereotyped and 
requiring to be born again with each new realization of 
fundamental needs—as wittily and sharply described in 
that all-too-little appreciated educational classic of our day, 
Harold Benjamin’s “Saber-tooth Curriculum.” The lead- 
ers in the American common school a century or more 
ago had much the same concept of an all-round devel- 
opmental education that we know is needed today— 
though they had few of the scientific or economic re- 
sources we have for making it a reality. Those who har- 
bor the mistaken notion that the early American public 
school was intended by its founders to be only a “three 
R’s school” should read again Henry Barnard’s 1850 vol- 
ume on the normal schools. Barnard and his contempo- 
raries knew that the three R’s were not “fundamentals,” 
but tools; they expressed vigorously the same distress we 
in our time feel at the verbalism of formal schools, and 
they demanded an education that was not too exclusively 
“intellectual”—as Cyrus Peirce, head of the first Massa- 
chusetts normal school of 1839 put it—but one rather that 
would give adequate attention to the health and happiness 
of children and youth. Many of their statements read as if 
they were taken from the most modern books on mental 
hygiene or the curriculum. | 

The fact is, as Eduard C. Lindeman has repeatedly 
pointed out, that we soon “got off the track” in our plans 
for providing an effective education for democracy. In 
thus departing from the fundamental early American 
purposes we eventually managed to establish an educa- 
tional provision that, while reaching a very large propor- 
tion of the children and youth of the nation with some 
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by W. CARSON RYAN. 
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kind of schooling, and achieving some markedly good 
results, is still not only notoriously unequal in its benefits + 
among different parts of the population, but is seriously © 
deficient in respect to individual and social needs and calls - 
for renewed emphasis on human purposes as over against | 
such accepted externals as buildings, quantitative teacher- “ 
training requirements, and the mechanics of school ad- 
ministration. 

At least twice during the nineteenth century, as Ernest : 
Oertel has reminded us in his “Towards a New Philoso- 
phy of School Administration,” American. educators were ’ 
confronted with the necessity of deciding between earl 
American ideals in education and the supposed needs o 
school management as typified in rigid grades and classes. 
And on both occasions—to the detriment of future Amer 
ica—the narrower views of the organizers and stratifiers’ 
prevailed over those of the idealists who were more con- | 
cerned with children than with mechanisms. Oertel was | 
speaking mainly of public elementary schools. A similar 
conflict took place in higher education when Gilman at_ 
Johns Hopkins, Hall at Clark, and Harper at Chicaga| 
made their great start at a university education designed” 
to meet the real needs of their day and stressed individual — 
students rather than machinery, only to have their prin-— 
ciples subverted by lesser leaders who imitated the degrees” 
and other paraphernalia of graduate schools at the expense 
of the creative philosophy and procedure for which the” 
pioneers fought. Now we are again faced with the task 
of making education significantly valuable for society, ats | 
a time when the whole question of the worth of the indi-— 
vidual human personality and the need for utilizing it | 
cooperatively for the common good has become a battle” 
issue round the world. 


Fl 


Education and Human Behavior 


INCREASINGLY IN RECENT YEARS WE HAVE BEGUN TO REALIZE 
the necessity of applying to the problems of human be- 
havior something like the scientific method we have ap- 
plied to the material side of our civilization. Some who 
read this article may recall the meeting of a university 
group in New: York several years ago when a distin- 
guished physicist, scheduled to make an address on the 
contributions of science to everyday life, surprised most 
of his audience when he said almost nothing about the 
marvelous inventions of our day but made an impas- 
sioned plea for scientific understanding of human beings, 
on the ground that without comparable advance in the 
human field scientifically derived mechanisms would prove 
our undoing. Some social and spiritual leaders had been 
saying this, or something like it, for a long time, but here 
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was one of the men in the physical sciences saying 1t. 
Many other scientists have been making similar state- 
ments in recent years. And one is tempted to quote on 
every possible occasion the words of R. L. Duffus, written 
before the present emergency: 


If man were only on man’s side! Floods and droughts, 
hurricanes and dust storms, famines and pestilence, touch 
him but lightly in these latter days, except when he has know- 
ingly transgressed a law of nature. He has the means to avoid 
\ overcome them. It is the failure of man’s relations with 
-man that is pestilential, that drowns, starves, stifles and de- 
-stroys. This is the problem and crisis of our time. 


It certainly ought not to be necessary to elaborate the 
need indicated by these statements. War, insanity, crime, 
all the illnesses that symbolize our failure to help human 
nature and human relations—everywhere we see the dis- 
astrous effects. Yet society has put forth little constructive 
effort in this tremendously significant field. Education—or- 
ganized education, at least— 
has been singularly negligent « 
in accepting any responsibility 
for it. The early American 
view, if adhered to, should 
have led to a program in the 
schools of direct usefulness 
on the human side. From time to time there have been 
attempts to make education more real, but they did not 
stick, and the schools have become more and more for- 
malized. Recently mental hygiene has again brought to 
the fore the possibilities in the area of human behavior, 
but unfortunately the steps so far taken have been largely 
on the initiative of social workers, health leaders, or en- 
lightened laymen, rather than of the educators. We have 
had an encouraging growth in child guidance clinics, in 
the use of school psychiatrists and visiting teacher service, 
and in schools for young children with a better philosophy 
of child activity; but so far not much of the understand- 
ing that has come from these forces or from educational 
philosophers has made its way into the everyday work of 
the schools. Just as the work in health, while placed high 
in the lists of educational objectives for many years, has 
been a long time in getting adequate recognition in com- 
parison with the so-called “regular subjects,” so anything 
that goes even deeper into human behavior than physical 
well-being of children and youth has had a difficult time 
in getting accepted as an integral part of the ordinary 
education. 

We have been particularly handicapped for some years 
by the slowness of the psychologists—especially those 
working in education—in pulling together for actual use 
the contributions of the various sciences that underlie un- 
derstanding of human behavior. Indeed, we have been 
especially unfortunate in that the second and third rank 
leaders, as often happens, have gone off so completely 
into types of measurement technique that have to do with 
“intelligence” (in a somewhat restricted meaning of that 
term) and “achievement”—by which they mean achieve- 
ment largely in the academic skills and in factual memo- 
rization. These are useful as far as they go, but they have 
little to do with basic problems of personality. One very 
competent psychologist of our time has pointed out that 
students preparing to teach in the past thirty years have 
had less dynamic preparation for their work than it was 
possible to get under McCosh at Princeton many years 
ago, since under recently prevailing conditions they have 
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. .. in the modern program of education for 
wholesome, democratic living, the school must not 
only meet needs it has never met before but it 
must work with many other groups... . 


had almost exclusively those matters in educational psy- 
chology that were presumed to be subject to easy objective 
measurement, and have had no help in, for example, the 
whole field of the emotions. 

It is because of this unfortunate situation in the teach- 
ing of psychology that findings like those of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Station with respect to the “intelligence” 
scores of foster children are so important. They call our 
attention to the limitations of the whole intelligence meas- 
urement concept as accepted by so many school men and 
the general public, and force us to consider some of the 
other elements in human life that, whether conveniently 
measurable or not, are of so much greater importance than 
“intelligence” in the conventional sense. It is not, of course, 
that “intelligence” of a sort is not needed in the world 
and in education, but that it is only one of many elements, 
and in any case needs to be understood in a realistic rather 
than an academic sense. “Perhaps never in history has 
there been so crucial a case for 
emphasis upon the development 
of intelligence,” say V. T. Thayer, 
Caroline Zachry and Ruth Ko- 
tinsky in the recent report of the 
Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of 
the Progressive Education Association, “if intelligence be 
taken to mean insight into the ramified complexities of 
modern life and the inclination and ability to bring order 
and value out of them.” But they also say: “A concentra- 
tion upon intellectual training which ignores the intimate 
and subtle interrelationships between intellectual function- 
ing and the emotional and social life of the individual is 
increasingly recognized as inadequate.” 

What is urgently needed here, if education is to deal at 
all effectively with problems of human behavior, is a func- 
tioning knowledge of the various sciences that are con- 
tributing to our means of helping human beings to handle 
themselves as individuals and as members of the social 
group. Institutions preparing teachers are most conspicu- 
ously in need of improvement at this point, but part of 
the difficulty is that the contributions from anthropology, 
psychology, psychiatry, child development, mental hygiene, 
and various other fields have never been brought together. 
There is some indication that more psychologists are be- 
coming interested in this integrating of scientific material 
on human growth and development; and of immediate 
help in this task should be the recently inaugurated work 
of one of the chief divisions of the Commission on Teacher 
Education which, under the guidance of Dr. Daniel Pres- 
cott and a staff of representative psychologists, sociologists, 
and child development workers, is undertaking at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the compilation of contributions in this 
field as the basis for better education of teachers. 


3) 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKERS, SCHOOL AND NON-SCHOOL, ARE 
almost equally in need of the help that can be given in 
this area of better understanding of human behavior. 
School social workers (visiting teachers), nursery school 
teachers, and some of the more recently trained workers 
in parent education and education for family life have 
had psychological preparation more nearly in accord with 
what is needed, but they are likewise handicapped by the 
relative inaccessibility of important materials and the lack 
of opportunity for training. Workers in adult education, 
YMCA, YWCA, Scouting, and other forms of group 
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work have not been much better off than teachers in their 
preparation until recently, but some of them have per- 
force gone more carefully into a dynamic psychology as 
basic to their work, and in a few cases superior leadership 
is now coming from this direction. In the various levels 
of school education there is still a wide variety of under- 
standing, miseducation, and ignorance, with a consider- 
able spread of a better philosophy and practice among 
teachers of young children the country over, weakening 
decidedly in psychological insight in the upper years of 
the elementary school and in the junior highschool, with 
occasional glimpses of understanding at the college level 
and almost none in the senior highschools, where (with 
a few honorable exceptions) any understanding of educa- 
tion as having to do with the way adolescents grow and 
develop and make their way into real life is practically 
unknown, and “subjects” are still enthroned. 

There are many indications, however, that we are soon 
to get much more valuable help from the school in this 
highly important area of understanding human behavior. 
The health volume of the notable New York Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
puts mental hygiene in a most conspicuous place in the 
program, virtually identifying the objectives of mental 
hygiene with those of education, and arguing that the 
schools offer the most promising opportunity for develop- 
ing mental health. Avery cordial reception was given to 
the recent report of the American Council on Education 
dealing with “Emotion and the Educative Process,” which 
definitely puts responsibility for emotional control upon 
education. And the report of the Thayer Commission al- 
ready referred to insists that all of secondary education 
needs to be reconsidered in terms of the needs—not only 
intellectual, but personal, social, emotional, aesthetic—of 
adolescents faced with new problems in the present situ- 
ation. “The supreme mission of secondary education at 
this time,” says this report, “is to help young people find 
themselves anew in their personal, social, and economic 
relationships, and to develop a working philosophy of 
values which will give meaning, zest, and purpose to 
their living.” 

But perhaps the most encouraging fact about any efforts 
to strengthen the human side of life through education is 
the accumulation of scientific evidence as to the possibili- 
ties of human beings. For a period, especially when cer- 
tain forms of “intelligence testing” were being misinter- 
preted by the schools, it was the fashion to accept sharp 
divisions of ability among children and to allot educa- 
tional opportunities accordingly. This practice tended to 
perpetuate a narrow academic type of schooling, since 
what was most easily measured tended to be retained, 
while more important things—music and art, for exam- 
ple—were likely to continue to be neglected. Recent evi- 
dence has been substantially helpful in showing (without 
necessarily comparing the concept of difference in so-called 
native intelligence) that the experiences through which 
human beings go affect them tremendously; that good 
surroundings and rich educative experiences make dif- 
ferences that, within limits at least, vitiate the findings of 
the tests and open the door of hope to vast numbers of 
individuals who, during the period of undue reliance 
upon tests, would have been subject to what Dr. Bagley 
used to call “educational determinism” and would have 
been rejected for needed further education. And we have 
begun to understand that “individual differences” are not 
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only important in the areas of “intelligence” and school | 
“achievement,” but that they operate in every aspect of 
living, including a number that for most of the world’s 
best social purposes are far more significant than those_ 
usually emphasized in schools. Once education really | 
thinks of individual children, youth, and adults as sepa-— 
rate personalities, each one really different, and each’ 
therefore calling for separate consideration, there will be 
more likelihood that human beings will have a chance ate | 
the kind of development each needs to have to be of. | 
maximum use to himself and to society. Instead of being 
too much concerned, as many schools still are, with “fail-~ 
ing” children and youth, they will be using every effort 
to build on their possibilities, reinforced by scientific evi 
dence that, if given half a chance, people can do muc 
more than they are usually considered capable of doing. 


For a Living School Program 


Ir sEEMS CLEAR THAT IF EDUCATION, FROM WHATEVER SOURCE,” 
is to help human beings realize on their capacities to “ 
develop effectively as individuals and as members of the | 
social group, it will have to meet at least two require- | 
ments conspicuously lacking in conventional schools: it | 
will have to deal with important areas of living not ordi 
narily dealt with in the schools, genuine human concerns- 
of work, health in every aspect, personality, human rela- | 
tions, music and the creative arts (for these are the real 
essentials); and it will have to deal with them on a par- 
ticipating basis, with children and youth (adults, too, for” 
that matter) doing things rather than merely reading and 
writing about them. : 

These two requirements sound elementary enough, sure- | 
ly, yet they constitute perhaps the most neglected princi- 
ples in everyday education. If they were followed, schools . 
could not possibly be as, artificial and remote as they so” 
nearly always are. 

The New York Regents’ Inquiry Report, after recom- 
mending “general science, human relations, community 
life, world history, general mathematics and the arts,” for | 
secondary schools, demands that these broad fields of 
knowledge be presented “in the ways in which they are | 
generally encountered in life and work, and not as semes- ’| 
ter hours for college entrance.” Then, after a reminder of 
the desirability of review in certain basic skills, the report 
urges the school’s “responsibility for character education, 
not by multiplying rules and discipline, but by establish-’ 
ing student activities, developing a knowledge of the 
great ethical literature and standards of mankind, and_ 
above’ all by furnishing inspiring leadership in school.” 

It is significant that so many of the truly great educa- 
tional achievements in history have been brought about by 
people who went beyond the stereotyped school, setting 
up kinds of training that grew out of actual needs and 
insisting upon direct participation as the only effective 
way of carrying them through. When Sheldon Jackson 
in the nineties went to the rescue of the impoverished’ 
natives of Alaska he could, as he himself said, have taken | 
the easy path of simply feeding them permanently and | 
making them forever dependent. In that case, the “edu- 
cation” of the Alaskan Eskimo would no doubt have be: | 
come harmless and ineffective schooling in imitation of 
the ordinary continental type with no relation to Alaskan 
life. Instead, Dr. Jackson chose to help the natives estab- 
lish their own economy through the use of reindeer, and | 
he made it the job of the schools (Continued on page 634) 
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The Beginnings and the Ends... 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Summing up, Mr. Gavit drives home the message of this special 


number with a challenge to every American parent — to those 


who condition our reflexes, fix our ways of regarding our- 


In lieu of Mr. Gavit’s 
regular monthly department 


“THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS” 


WHATEVER MAY HAVE BEEN THE BONUS OF TIME AND ENERGY 
credited to my account by the advances of medical sci- 


ence since I was born, I verily believe I have expended | 


most of it, with limited success, in contending with things 
suffered, imposed, “inculcated”—and absorbed unawares 
—at the hands and under the influence of my well-intend- 
ing but often mistaken “elders,” in my little childhood. 
Also in making up belatedly, laboriously, to some extent 
for their unwitting sins of omission; acquiring things 
psychologically, morally, belonging to that period, my 
need of and right to which they did not realize; on the 
other hand shedding with great difficulty things perverse 
which they might have prevented had they known how, 
but did not see me acquiring. . . . All because they had 
so inadequate an idea of what or why they were doing 
and not doing things to and about me. 

Do not misunderstand me: in respect of general intelli- 
gence and impeccable intentions, never anywhere were 
parents better than mine; indeed, all of those concerned 
in my up-bringing did the best they knew. Yet, “every 
day in every way” I trip over the fact that had we known 
how, among us we could have done a vastly better job 
in the making of Me! __ 

They did the best they knew. There’s the rub. It takes 
a lot of knowing. Once long ago I called to the attention 
of the late Dr. L. Clark Seelye, the then retired first presi- 
dent of Smith College, the priceless opportunity in that 
and other women’s colleges for some training of young 
women for the one profession which most of them cer- 
tainly would follow—that of motherhood. 

“Quite superfluous!” he scorned. “All they need to do 
is to observe and emulate what their own parents do with 
them and their little brothers and sisters.” 

Praise be, it is somewhat better now. Under Neilson, 
Smith has seen the light; even then Vassar already had 
made a beginning. Other colleges, especially in the West, 
have grasped the opportunity. But just so, upon Dr. 
Seelye’s theory, the old ignorance, the blunders, perver- 
sities, malfeasances, misfeasances, nonfeasances in what is 
now called “conditioning reflexes” have been perpetuated 
under the ancient rule-of-thumb; handed down “even 
unto the third and fourth generation” of parents who, 
however well-meaning, do not understand their job. 

There is a German saying, I do not know to whom at- 
tributable: Man kann nicht vorsichtig genug in der Wahl 
seiner Eltern sein. Which being freely interpreted sug- 
gests that one cannot be too careful in the selection of 
those who are to condition his reflexes. Nothing among 
the inscrutable doings and omissions of the Almighty is 
more incomprehensible to me than the casual, hit-or-miss 
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selves and our neighbors “long before any pedagogue is aware 


of our existence.” 


fashion in which “elders” are allowed to happen to per- 
fectly good children. 

After one of his lectures in Chicago I heard a woman 
ask Col. Francis Wayland Parker, one of the greatest of 
American educators: 

“How early can I begin the education of my child?” 

“When will your child be born?” 

“Born?” she gasped. “Why, he is already five years old!” 

“My goodness, woman!” he cried, “don’t stand here talk- 
ing to me—hurry home—already you have lost the best 
five years.” 

There is a geometrical increase in the obduracy of 
mental, moral and physical acquisitions as we go back 
in time. Yesterday’s lessons uproot easily; those that stick 
incorrigibly are the ones interwoven with the fiber of the 
seedling. 


Democracy Begins in the Cradle 


LaTELY WE HAD aT TEACHERS CoLLEGE IN New York AN 
elaborate and brilliantly attended Conference on Educa- 
tion for Democracy, at which things of varying degrees 
of wisdom were pontificated. It contributed perhaps to 
the interest in the part schools and schooling play and 
might play in the instruction of American youth to pre- 
pare them for participation in social and political life. As 
usual in such gatherings the preponderant emphasis was 
upon the organized system of “indoctrination,” by curric- 
ula and purposeful teaching. All well enough, no doubt, 
but . . . little attention was devoted to that period in 
which both education and democracy begin; in which 
irremediably for good and all, trends of life and essentials 
of character are set up in all of us—long before any peda- 
gogue is aware of our existence. 

Democracy is not merely or primarily a system of gov- 
ernmental organization. Neither is it a creed. Rather is 
it a spirit, a way of regarding ourselves and behaving 
toward our neighbors; a fashion of getting along to- 
gether, among people so impelled from within and so 
habituated to the practice of that impulse that the appro- 
priate mechanisms for incarnating, effectuating and per- 
petuating it spontaneously create and sustain themselves. 
No system will work democratically with individuals who 
are not democratic in spirit. The business of initiating, 
nurturing and cultivating that spirit belongs to the first 
few years of life. It is in that period that one acquires the 
primary attitudes that will continue as long as he lives. 
Oh, yes, they can be modified, in occasional instances 
revolutionized—that indeed is one of the most important 
tasks of education—but practically it is in great measure 
“fishing behind the net”; working against the current. 
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Nobody knows when “mind” begins. That “the foetus 
belongs to psychology” was suggested by Perez more than 
a half century ago. In his “Infancy and Human Growth,” 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, re- 
marks that “birth is but a punctuation mark in a develop- 
mental continuum.” Waiving, however, if only for lack 
of space, conjecture in the as yet unexplored field of pre- 
natal psychology, we can at least note the obvious fact that 
all the potentialities of human development abide in the 
fertilized egg; also that when a child is born he possesses 
not only an immense amount of indispensable physical 
knowledge (if you please “inherited”—whatever that may 
mean); but also a considerable quality of personal charac- 
ter displayed in individuality of behavior. Nothing is more 
pie fe in the observation of babies than that from 
the word “go” they differ—in character. 


“Only a Baby—” 


AT BIRTH THE BRAIN IS MUCH NEARER ITS ADULT DIMENSIONS 
than any other organ. The covering cortex, to which com- 
monly mental processes are referred, attains its full thick- 
ness at about fifteen months; by the age of six years the 
brain has reached virtually its mature bulk. Dr. Gesell 
asserts further, from observation of innumerable infants, 
that never afterward does human mental growth pro- 
ceed so rapidly—“so prodigiously and dramatically”—as 
during the first two years of infancy. Precisely, that is, 
when he is “only a baby” . . . for whose care and hourly 
companionship—yes, for whose primary education in all 
that the term means—ordinarily almost any reasonably 
well-meaning, clean and decent individual is deemed suf- 
ficient; even though as concerns intellectual furnishing 
she may know barely ‘ ‘enough to go in out of the rain.’ 
I am quite aware that there is growing up a profession 
of trained “baby nurses,” worthy of all respect and praise, 
though available only for the well-to-do; and of the ex- 
istence of numerous day nurseries and nursery schools, 
but all these are relatively few, and their stress is usually 
upon physical care. It remains generally true that pre- 
cisely during the period when he is learning more and 
faster, and would profit more by the right kind of skilled 
observation and guidance, the infant is left to his own 
devices, to come through as best he may under the con- 
stant, too often repressive and frustrating tutelage of an 
intellectual dud. 

The mother who, in deference to what she is pleased to 
call “social obligations”—as if she could have a greater 
social obligation than her own live child—or in pursuit 
of her “career” or her own self-indulgence, or perhaps 
with utmost reluctance and starved aching heart under 
dire economic necessity, chooses or is compelled to abdi- 
cate and farm out her natural job of participating in her 
baby’s swift and astounding development, misses one of 
the most thrilling and spiritually rewarding of human ex- 
periences. The father, in most cases handicapped by pre- 


occupation with his employment, who regards his child. 


as “women’s business” and waits for an “interesting age,” 
is cheated of something he never can regain. 

But hold! Perhaps these parents are little if any better 
furnished for this business than the average hit-or-miss 
“nurse.” What if all three are equally ignorant? Well, 
I've known it to happen. Fitness for child training seldom 
is a gift of God, though many seem to think it such. One 
setting out to raise roses or dogs does not feel himself 
miraculously endowed with knowledge of how to do it. 
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Parenthood, actual or by proxy, is the most difficult and 
intricate of the skilled professions; sadly few are those 
otherwise than biologically equipped for it. Aside from 


the technical aspects, no endowment of mind is too much é 


for the hour-by-hour guidance and information of a child-_ 


mind, opening like a flower. It requires vastly more than — 


mother-love, good intentions, random meddlings and 


clucking solicitude, to avert that most dreadful of mal- 
practices, the spoiling at the outset, of a perfectly good | 


human being. 


The Foundation of ‘Common Sense” 


WITH HIs FIRST IMPRESSIONS, CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS, 


far earlier than ordinarily is realized, one’s education — 


commences. Then begins the crystallization of Character, 
the manifestation and development of Personality, whose 
utmost possible flowering is the whole purpose of educa- 
tion. Then begins to concenter the fundamental and there- 
after increasingly unalterable nexus of “instinctive” habits 
of reaction to experiences: to comfort and discomfort, 
gratification and disappointment; the basic fears and prej- 
udices, likes and dislikes, habitual “behaviors.” Then, by 
the increasingly expert use of those tools of awareness— 
senses of smell, taste, touch, hearing, sight—he acquires 
and augments his realization and understanding of en- 
vironment, of all the qualities of materials and objects 
to be observed and handled and utilized. This is the foun- 
dation of “common sense,” obtainable in no other way. 

During these first few most impressionable years, from 
the atmosphere in which he lives, by “inculcation,” but 
even more by example and imitation, the little child picks 
up—indifferent whether it be English, Chinese, Czech or 
Choctaw—not only his “mother-tongue” and basic vocab- 
ulary, but tones, accents, inflections. Also his attitude 
toward others: control, if ‘any, of his temper; degree of 
unselfishness and consideration of his brothers, sisters, 
playmates; of self-reliance, personal courage or cowardice; 
of sense of duty and responsibility, teamwork, justice and 
fair play; his snobberies, including race prejudice . . . all 
these the basis of whatever later may be both his personal 
“manners” and the quality of his citizenship. Here is the 
raw material of democracy—or, by perversion, of the other 
thing—in the primal seed-bed, the home. It is far on its 
way before any school teacher ever sees the child. The 
Nazis and Fascisti, like the Church long before them, 
make no mistake in seizing upon the cradle. 

From there on the process is continuous. The “stream 
of consciousness” is one stream, from source to sea. There 
is a time in its career as a rill when with a twig or a peb- 
ble you can, so to speak, decide whether it shall flow into 
the Arctic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico; but every mile 
of further progress increases the task of engineering to 
change its course. There really is no such thing as “child 
psychology,” any more than there is “old person psychol- 
ogy”; the infant is a complete person on his way to old 
age; whereat arrived, he still will be an infant, still grop- 
ing, though far more slowly, toward some understanding 
of “what it is all about.” 

The president of a well known college explained to me: 

“The Higher Education is that which begins when one 
takes command of his own mind and begins to think for 
himself—to develop intellectually on his own.” 

Why, bless the man—that is what has been going on at 
least ever since the person was born! Haven’t we been 
hearing just now that a fellow does more cogitating “on 
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us own” before he is two years old than he ever does 
gain? That is a child’s principal business in life—explor- 
ag, experimenting, inquiring. Finding out about things 
ind trying to make sense out of them. The only think- 
ng worthy of the name that anybody of any age ever 
foes is “for himself”—even though he may not, perhaps 
jare not, disclose his thoughts to anybody else, because 
here are orthodoxies, traditions, routines, respectabilities, 
lespotisms of one kind 
yx another that cannot 
ndure being thought 
bout, much less dis- 
ussed. The individual 
tarts out thinking, re- 
carching, discussing, 
or all he’s worth; and 
o suppress or at least 
ilence him you have 
9 snub, discourage, 
mother, bully or kick 
- out of him. Grant- 
ag, as I do enthusias- 
ically, that there is 
uch a thing as eman- 
ipating a mind from 
hese enslavements— 
0 the glory of the 
eal teachers all along 
ae line—granting also 
hat it can be done 
nly under the palla- 
ium of liberty and 
eal democracy; never- 
aeless generally speak- 
ag under any system 
r technique, nobody 
begins to think for 
imself” at eighteen, 
r twenty-eight . . . or 
ighty. If he hasn’t 
een doing it all his 
fe, he never will. 
Ince a tyranny, gov- 
rmmental or domestic—potentate or parent, or over- 
tandardized educational system—has warped or sup- 
essed. it, there ordinarily is no cure. He stays that way, 
n intellectual robot, affording support and material for 
uperstitions and dogmas about the “I.Q.” 


Vhy? 


.ET US VISION THE INDIVIDUAL OF NORMAL MIND AS STAND- 
ng and, as it were, climbing, at the center of an ever- 
videning circle of knowledge, looking out upon the area 
ircumscribed by his horizon, which, however limited, 
omprehends at all times potentially the whole purview 
f human experience, memory, conjecture and imagina- 
ion. In spite of the divisions, “subjects,” into which men 
f classifying mind for convenience have arbitrarily sub- 
vided the sum total of things, they overlap, mingle, 
aterweave and interrelate inextricably; every “subject” 
9 some extent merges in every other. No one can really 
mderstand any of them without some comprehension 
f all of the others. This is increasingly apparent as dis- 
overy demolishes the old bulkheads between biology, 
hemistry, physics and astronomy; between geography, 
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“With his first impressions, conscious and unconscious, far earl- 
ier than ordinarily is realized, a child’s education commences” 


sociology, economics and history; between science and 
industry—with philosophy and religion shot through them 
all. Over the whole field the investigating mind of the 
child ranges naively, seeing, handling, “meddling,” ask- 
ing questions—amazingly fundamental questions to tax 
the resources of the wisest savant. He knows nothing 
about “subjects”; he is unaware of any distinction between 
“pre-school” and “higher.” . . . His slogan is “Gee, look 
at everything! What an 
interesting place! Tell 
me about this, and this, 
and this. Why? Why? 
What for?” The range 
of his curriculum is all 
inclusive. As the libra- 
ries classify it: 


Religion and Philoso- 
phy—Where did I come 
from? Who and what is 
behind it all? Why must 
I be good”? What is be- 
ing “good”? What be- 
comes of people when 
they “die”? Did I live 
before, and shall I live 
again? 

Science — Counting, 
comparison of numbers, 
sizes, quantities, quali- 
ties; wonder about the 
moon, the stars; the 
makeup of things; 
stones, plants, animals— 
how will this caterpillar 
get to be a butterfly? 

Useful Arts—How is 
this made? Who makes 
it? What is it for? Can 
I see them making it? I 
want to make things. 

Fine Arts — Drawing 
and painting (indispen- 
sable aids to observation 
and memory, and to nar- 
rative and explanation), 
cultivation of esthetic 
taste in choice of colors 
and forms; helping to 
beautify the home; interest in pictures; love and practice of 
music; drama—‘let’s pretend, and act that story.” 


Painting by Dod Procter 


Philology—What does this word mean, and why does it mean 
that? How do they say it in Italian? How do the Chinese laun- 
drymen understand each other? Why mustn’t I say, “I haven't 
went’? 

Sociology—Myself and the neighbors; purposes, obligations 
and mutual relationships of this family and all the families; the 
school; the policeman, the mayor; what is a “government”? 
How did the policeman get to be boss, and why do firemen 
try to save other people’s houses? 

Economics—Where does father get his money? What is a 
“bank”? Why does the shopkeeper give me candy for this piece 
of paper? Why does milk cost more than it did yesterday? 

History—‘Once upon a time”. . . . Who lived here before 
we did, and where did they come from? 


Literature—All the books. Read them to me; let me read 
them. 


General Works—The encyclopedia, the dictionary. Where 
can we find out about what we don’t know? 


Education, even in the more formal sense of the term, 

must envision all the fields at any moment, up to the 
- < . 2 

measure of experience and (Continued on page 634) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Defenders of the Faith 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


I BELIEVE, A Series or INTIMATE CrEDOs, edited by Clifton Fadiman. 
Simon & Schuster. 429 pages. Price $3.75. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE NEW DESPOTISM, by Charles 
E. Merriam, Whittlesey House, 278 pages. Price $3. 


IN BLOOD AND INK, by Maury Maverick. Modern Age Books, 282 
pages. Price 75 cents. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic, 


To ENDURE THE NEXT YEARS WILL TAKE THE MOST CAREFUL 
spiritual husbandry. The mind and the heart are the city we 
must defend. To ask one generation to suffer this catharsis 
twice is asking much; we must, therefore, take advantage of 
each thin barrier against the loss of faith in life itself. The 
radio responded to a natural feeling for sanity when it went 
back to its routine of sports and music, having announced 
impossible tragedy. The coming of this war is a picture of 
men listening, seeing the same peaceful moon that had been 
spoken of over blacked-out cities, praying that the obscure 
delays foretold a chance of peace, perceiving finally that the 
empty censored words were the first shadows of the fog of 
war, the end of hope. 

Now we must find faith to go ahead. The duty of Ameri- 
cans is clear: to render what humane services we can; to set 
to work anew to conserve and perfect a democratic way of 
life in this nation that will uproot the causes of conflict at 
home, and perhaps prove a guide to other peoples; to seek 
now a plan for an international order that will make the peace 
we shall someday come to again more than another interlude 
between wars. The present duty of education is to prepare 
youth for these tasks, but first to preserve the faith of youth 
in life at all. To save the very springs of being will take a 
kind of courage, never asked of men before. We older teachers 
cannot forget that we were neither wise nor good enough to 
learn from experience how to stop war. Youth may decide 
to take no counsel from those who have shown no title for 
giving counsel. And if they spare us by placing the burden on 
the nature of human life, they may ask the simple question: 
“What is the use of bearing and rearing children in such a 
world?” 

Our first need then is an embargo on despair. We shall 
need a censorship against giving aid and comfort to that 
principal enemy. Morale will win the war, they say, but even 
more morale will win the peace. Let those who can find no 
hope keep silent, or pass on. The rest of us can write one 
article of faith in our hearts—“Life can be made good by 
men”—and discipline ourselves not to corrupt the will of the 
children. I do not know how one is to withstand the idiocy 
of this event, or the numb sense that this has all happened 
before, or endure the news of death and suffering among 
men, or contemplate the destruction of European culture, or 
most of all to acknowledge that there is some will-to-evil in 
men that we cannot conquer because we do not know what 
it is. No one dares prescribe the judgments or will for a 
single other human today. But on these inner battlefields we 
shall live or perish; and to fortify our faith we may well seek 
what help we can find in books. They have served us before. 
Literature is the great register of men’s faith. 


“J BELIEVE” Is A TITLE THAT REFLECTS OUR PURPOSE. HERE ARE 
the personal credos of twenty-one eminent men and women, 
dated 1939. Seventeen additional contributors to a like collec- 
tion published in 1931 called “Living Philosophies” also com- 
ment on what changes the decade has brought to their affrma- 
tions of faith. Most of the seventeen stand by their original 
professions, but they record new emphasis as the result of 
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events, and new confusion and perhaps fear. The essays, with 
an introduction and biographical notes by Clifton Fadiman, ~ 
constitute a profoundly useful symposium, 

In a week they have become history. The invitation in 1931 | 
was “to give a spiritual and intellectual last will and testa-— 
ment to our generation—an invaluable legacy to thoughtful - 
readers everywhere.” It seems now indeed a legacy from one 
age to another, and with values not foreseen. For we now 
need doubly the elements of wisdom and inspiration to be 
found in the words of men like Havelock Ellis, Thomas 
Mann, Albert Einstein and John Dewey. And for the future 
we need to examine with painful attention our recent ‘think- 
ing to discover what errors or false beliefs may have mis- 
guided us, and helped bring on the present conflict. Posterity 
may say: “Well, here are their alleged leaders, and here their | 
axioms; and here is the evidence they were blind, or ignorant, - 
or cowardly.” 

Posterity may say we trusted too much in the intellect, and | 
misjudged the advance mankind has made toward guiding | 
life by reason. Thesc contributors were selected because of “a 
common faith in the reason of man.” We need that—and — 
something more. I turned first to the younger men, with the — 
humility that befits the time. They should have fresher truth. q 
But to me they seem somehow too intellectual, mathematical- | 
minded, with faith in salvation through new forms of econ- — 
omy or science, concerned with methods. Their values seem 
local and temporary, in spite of their good will and wide 
knowledge. The elders have reached a broader humanism: 
Franz Boas through his ethnological wisdom with its calm 
denial of any doctrines of race or national superiority; Have- ~ 
lock Ellis through his acceptance of harmonious conflict be- 
tween inevitable opposites; Santayana through his naturalism 
that embraces both a radical transcendentalism and a frank 
and sane materialism. Such a recognition of two sides may | 
be the first step toward the reconciliation we seek, and prevent 
us from being betrayed by “ideologies” of the state or econ-_ | 
omy. The book might have helped by including the beliefs 
of Russians, Germans, Italians, perhaps of Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans. | 

Personally, I found comfort in the restrained mysticism of } 
Jacques Maritain and Jules Romains, doutbless because I 
need the assertion of spiritual values in a world that clearly | 
cannot survive on material values. Comfort is also in the — 
main motifs that appear over and over in these creeds: faith 
in life as life and in the hope of progress; in its vast and in- 
teresting diversity; in the need to protect this diversity by 
liberty; in the possible uses of social and physical science; 
in a final defense of the individual and denial of every totali- 
tarian falsehood. These are good faiths with which to face 
war. Here is no despair. 
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Nor Is THERE IN CHARLES MERRIAM’6 BRILLIANT EXAMINATION 
of “The New Democracy” versus “The New Despotism.” It 
too is a kind of testament—the mature summary of a great 
expert on political forms, of such breadth and knowledge that 
it might almost have been written for a manual on the con-_ | 
flict. The two systems are weighed with a judicial clarity and 
a completeness of statement that buttress faith, for the axioms 
of democracy can stand the most penetrating scrutiny. We 
have an outline of main themes of which the details are not 
given because they have become organic in the author’s 
thought. The very style is of an elegant simplicity that testifies 
to the years of patient and scientific thinking. 

We cannot digest such an over-all manual. Read it—to find 
stated the assumptions of democracy. They are the dignity 
of man, the perfectibility of mankind, the need to bestow 
mass gains on the masses, the righteousness of government by 


BEST-SELLERS 


that have been abridged in 
OMNIBOOK— 


e 

BETRAYAL IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

| G. E. R. Gedye 

THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH 
George Fielding Eliot 

WITH MALICE TOWARD SOME 

Margaret Halsey 


. AND TELL OF TIME 
Laura Krey 


THROUGH EMBASSY EYES 
| Martha Dodd 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON 
Marquis James 


HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR 
Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler 


PHILOSOPHER’S HOLIDAY 
Irwin Edman 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 
Thomas Wolfe 


GRANDMA CALLED IT CARNAL 
Bertha Damon 

MY AMERICA 
Louis Adamic 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Antonina Vallentin 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAYS 
Ed Streeter 


I WANTED TO BE AN ACTRESS 
Katharine Cornell 


THE EDUCATION OF AN AMERICAN 


Mark Sullivan 


WHILE ENGLAND SLEPT 
Winston Churchill 


THE STORY OF FERDINAND 
Munro Leaf (complete) 


PORTRAITS FROM U. S. A. 
John Dos Passos 


How Many Did YOU Miss? 


O YOU MISS 


BEST-SELLERS LIKE THESE - 


A TOTALLY DIFFERENT Reading Service now enables you 
to get the vital content of best-selling books at less than 10c apiece! 


to read, but miss? .. . Important, 
significant books that are moulding the 
nation’s thought — that keep you enter- 
tained and well-informed! Now you 
can get them in generous abridgments 
for less than ten cents each. 

Each month Omnibook’s editors study 
all the books that are currently popular. 
Then they purchase the right to abridge 
FIVE of the most entertaining and in- 
forming in the author's own words, te- 
taining the author’s personal style and 
vital thought. All FIVE are then sent 
to you in Omnibook, the unique, easy- 
reading, time-saving monthly magazine. 


In the Author’s Own Words 


You do not get mere digested high- 
lights of books. You get lengthy, gener- 
ous abridgments in the author’s own 
words, capturing the full flavor of the 
original. Each Omnibook version equals 
100 book pages in word content. 


: OW many new books do you mean 


Size 8%, in. by 
11%, in, Each is- 
sue equals 500 
book pages in 

word content. 


Authors enthusiastically endorse Omni- 
book versions of their own books. Says 
Marquis James, author of The Life of 
Andrew Jackson: ‘“‘Omnibook is really a 
revelation.” Says Paul I. Wellman, au- 
thor of Jubal Troop: “You keep the 
spirit of a book as well as its essential 
story.” 

Readers tell us they have gained many 
times Omnibook’s small cost in greatly 
increased entertainment and a big fund 
of information. 


Wide Range of Books 

Look over the list on this page of 
typical best-sellers which Omnibook has 
already brought subscribers in author- 
ized abridgments — it’s your best 
guarantee that reading Omnibook will 
prove enjoyable, important, timely — 
that Omnibook alone can keep you up 
to date in your reading at a great saving 
im cost. 

Note the wide variety of fields covered. 
Each issue presents the heart of leading 
books of fiction, current affairs, biog- 
raphy, humor, history, science. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply Mail Coupon 


Try Omnibook at our risk. Fill out the coupon 
today and mail it to us without money. We will 
at once send you the current issue, containing the 
heart of five best-sellers. Read it from cover to 
cover—and then if not delighted, tell us so within 
10 days and, your subscription will be cancelled. 
If you are delighted, say nothing, we will bill you 
for $5, which entitles you to the next 12 monthly 
issues of Omnibook, containing 60 best-sellers in 
this new, convenient, abridged form. (That’s less 
than ten cents each!) Here is the coupon. 


OMNIBOOK, Inc., Dept. SG. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the 


latest Omnibook, containing authorized 


eee eee eee es 


: abridgments of five outstanding books. If 1 am not de- 
1 lighted with it, I will so advise you within ten days. 
i] Otherwise you may bill me for 12 months of Omnibook 
~ Service at the yearly subscription price of only $5. 

1 

: WV GINe Teco 

- Address 

1 

| City ane oes . State 

1 

i 

’ 
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COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


of the American Civil Liberties Union 
ESTABLISHED 1924 


Has defended in the courts scores of cases of teachers and 
students disciplined for their views on public questions; 
fought in the legislatures teachers’ loyalty oath laws, com- 
pulsory flag saluting and compulsory Bible reading and other 
bills as violations of Bill of Rights. 


The Committee welcomes names of all interested citizens 
to receive its bulletins and printed material and to assist in 
its campaigns. 

Address: 
E. C. LINDEMAN, Chairman 
31 Union Square, W. 


Suite 702 New York City 


Among the other members of the Committee are Prof. George 
S. Counts, Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, Prof. William E. Dodd, President William Allan Neil- 
son, and Dr. Mary E. Woolley. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
. CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
300 Fourth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
Offers a program of education for justice, understand- 
ing, goodwill and cooperation among Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants. Welcomes correspondence with edu- 
cators regarding speakers, materials and methods. 
Professor Arthur H. Compton, University of Chicago 


Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University 
Roger W. Straus, New York 
National Co-Chairmen. 

President Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar 
Homer J. Buckley, Chicago 
James N. Rosenberg, New York City 

Co-Chairmen, Advisory Committee. 

Address Inquiries to: 


DR. EVERETT R. CLINCHY, Director 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 


(Formerly: Chicago Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education) 


Parent Education Youth Education for Family Living 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


Resource in child guidance, marriage and family relations: 
Staff of speakers, group leaders and counselors 
Conferences, courses, institutes, study groups 
Pamphlets and visual materials 
Monthly News Letter and Book Service 
Library and functional bibliographies 


Membership: $3.00 per annum 


220 South State Street Chicago, III. 


“Quality Protected Through Consumer Ownership” 


specializing in purchasing the 


BEST BUYS « RECOMMENDATIONS 


of STATE EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
CONSUMER TESTING AGENCIES 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 
in both personal articles and household goods 
AT COOPERATIVE SAVINGS 
Please write for free leaflet or send 
10c for illustrated booklet, ‘‘Con- 
sumers Aid.’”’ Also 64 pp. catalog 
illustrating hundreds of nationally ad- 


vertised products that can be purchased 
at cooperative benefits, 20c. 


Consumers Mait-order CooperArIve, Inc., 125 West 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


consent, and the hope of consciously directed peaceful change. |, 


Each of these is tested for its validity; and while there is no | 


assertion that they have been realized in deed, there is the . 
decision that they can work, and promise a good life, not to |, 
be attained under any other state form. They can meet such), 


a crisis as the present, and survive. They need criticism, and 
will change; but they will never be supplanted by the new 


despotism, based on false axioms and illusory promises. The |, 


new despots will fall because they have no sanction either in | 


the consent of their people, or in their own superior gifts. | 
This, I think, is Mr. Merriam’s conclusion. We are fortunate | 
to have precisely this volume at this time as a basis for faith. |. 


Maury Maverick’s book has taken on a new timeliness, 
first because it gives in handy form the documents of our 
democracy, from Magna Carta to the federal Constitution; 


and second, because the sharp and homespun interpretation || 
of their meaning and value in popular terms will direct our \ 


minds to the preservation of our liberties. Do not think they 
will subsist now without defense. Already abroad they are set 


aside, and at home there is talk of the need for control and- 


censorship. Yet if we are to advance one step beyond our 


present folly, we must have the utmost freedom of discussion. — 
Without that there can be no faith in the future, for under- , 


standing will again be wanting. 


Even good books are slender reeds for faith to rest on. | 
They are empty unless implemented by the spirit. To cherish | 
the spirits of our children so that they may find the will-to- | 


hope is our first duty; to find the courage for that, our final 
need. 


Weather Reports—Before Europe’s Storm 


LET THE RECORD SPEAK, by Dorothy Thompson. Houghton, Mifflin. | 


408 pp, Price $2.75. 
JUGGERNAUT, by Albert Carr. Viking. 531 pp. Price $3. 


DEMOCRACY TODAY AND TOMORROW, by Eduard Benes. Mac- 
millan, 244 pp. Price $3. 

NO COMPROMISE, by Melvin Rader, Macmillan. 403 pp. Price $3.50. 

GERMANY RAMPANT, by Ernest Hambloch. Carrick & Evans. 297 pp. 
Price $2.50. 

STEP BY STEP, by Winston Churchill. Putnam. 323 pp. Price $4. 


eS AFFAIRS, by Anthony Eden. Harcourt, Brace. 366 pp. Price ; 
3.50. 


DIPLOMACY, by Harold Nicolson, Harcourt, Brace, 264 pp. Price $2. 
All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 

LOOKING OVER THE CROP OF BOOKS ON THE TOTALITARIAN CHAL- 

lenge to democracy whose publication coincided with the out- 


break of the European war, the reviewer finds himself in the | 
position of a man who studies the weather reports of the last | 
week when the typhoon is already roaring outside. They all — 
saw it come; and the actual outbreak proves that those who » 
kept saying that it was “inevitable” were not unduly alarmist. | 

To study Dorothy Thompson’s political weather reports in | 


the light of the present crisis is an educational experience. “Let 


the Record Speak” is a compilation of her columns (written | 
for the New York Herald Tribune since 1936), with a few | 


speeches and some new material thrown in. 

With courage and with vigor, Miss Thompson applied the 
yardstick of her opinions to the day’s news; and as her opin- 
ions were solid, permanent, and refreshingly aggressive, these 
selected writings are more than extemporaneous flashes. Miss 
Thompson’s conviction, presented with the pungency of a 
ceterum censeo, is that Hitler is the one great danger to civili- 
zation and to peace, 

Last year, after Munich, she wrote: “This peace has been 
established on lawlessness, and can only maintain itself by fur- 
ther lawlessness. . . . This is peace without virtue. Therefore, 
it is not peace—but the initiation of a terrific world crisis.” 

But in the midst of the present storm, it is of importance to 
know how other storms formed—and passed. In “Jugger- 
naut,” Albert Carr reveals the inside story of dictatorship in 
the modern world, giving close-ups of seventeen autocrats since 
Richelieu. As Mr. Carr sees it, there are three kinds of dic- 
tators: dynasts, revolutionaries, crisis-men. Hitler is a crisis- 
man.” The most valuable contribution of this book is the 
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-areful analysis of the social forces that made and broke 
dictators. 

Eduard Benes (“Democracy Today and Tomorrow”’) also 

ooks back to the history of democracy. The issue has changed: 
che original struggle for political democracy is superseded by 
\the new struggle for social and economic democracy. Benes 
lwas the last president of free Czechoslovakia, and whatever he 
‘has to say about the “reasons for the decline of the European 
| eee we can take it from him. It is encouraging to 
shear, from so unimpeachable an authority, that the present 
war will not mean the end of European civilization. “Modern 
‘human civilization,” he asserts, “cannot be destroyed.” 
_ In his well documented study (“No Compromise”), Pro- 
fessor Rader of the University of Washington brings out the 
point that it is “either we or they.” He traces the development 
of totalitarian ideologies back to their sources in Germany 
(Hegel, Spengler) and elsewhere, and with scientific clarity 
answers the question of why this ideology is unacceptable. His 
book was meant as a call to arms, despite the obvious “risks 
and obligations of unified resistance.” The author knew that it 
“would be folly to suppose that there are not great dangers 
and great penalties in surrender and perpetual retreat.” 

Ernest Hambloch, British diplomat and correspondent 
(“Germany Rampant’), adds weighty reasons to the thesis 
that a conciliatory attitude toward Nazi doctrines would not 
have worked. The doctrines of Hitlerism are not a product of 
Hitler. They are a product of Germany. For “the German 
adores his military machine. He makes sacrifices for it. The 
German’s adoration for the machine that catches him up 1s 
hysterical. The German immolates himself on the altar of mil- 
itarism.” And, Mr. Hambloch adds, he has done so in the past. 
There are profound observations on Germany’s “Economic 
Militarism,” and good chapters on Nazi psychosis before 
the Nazis. 


Winston Churchill’s book (“Step by Step”) came out a 
month before he entered Britain’s war cabinet as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. This book contains the oratory of a political 
back seat driver. Mr. Churchill knew that the road along 
which Mr. Chamberlain attempted to drive did not lead to 
peace. And he never hesitated to say so—in plain, blunt, vig- 
orous English. Did he know that he would have to leave the 
back seat and move over to take the controls? “If the Nazi 
Dictator had the time to study English history,” he says in the 
chapter “The Crunch,” “he would see that on more than one 
famous occasion this island has lost great military advantages 
by its intense reluctance to be involved in continental strug- 
gles, and has yet in the end led the way to victory.” 

Anthony Eden’s collected speeches in Parliament and else- 
where (“Foreign Affairs”) are a timely expression of the kind 
of British positivism that has always been more popular in this 
country than in Great Britain. Anthony Eden, the “brilliant 
young man,” became the exponent of those British forces that 
attempted to push the Chamberlain Government into action. 
“It is with the great democracies of Europe and America that 
our natural affinities must lie. We must stand by our concep- 
tion of international order, without which there can be no last- 
ing peace.” Mr. Eden’s speeches reflect a personality that pre- 
fers action to diplomatic phrases. 

Harold Nicolson has written an interesting and timely hand- 
book on the routine of diplomacy. The reader learns all about 
how to become a diplomat—and how to be one. There are 
spicy quotations, such as this ominous bit from Machiavelli: 
“There are two methods of fighting, the one by law, the other 
by force; the first method is that of men, the second of beasts; 
but as the first method is often insufficient, one must have re- 
course to the second.” 

There is reason to believe that these books will be “timely” 
even after the present storm has passed, for they don’t just 
say that democracy must win, they say why. 

New York Ernest O. Hauser 


Anti-F’'ascism 
is NOT ENOUGH! 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT 
ADVANCES A 4-POINT FIGHTING PROGRAM 
FOR THE REGENERATION OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


1. An Economic Invention 


“If we can find an invention,’ Stuart Chase says, ‘‘or a series 
of inventions, to conquer unemployment without piling up a 
mountain of debt, we shall be as immune to foreign isms 
and ideologies as an iron dog to rabies . . . inventors must 
find a method which will permit Americans to buy back what 
they can make.” The series of economic inventions proffered 
by Social Credit in 1919 fills the requirements. The National 
Credit Account, Compensated Price, and National Dividend 
will not increase debt, will pay off old debt, will enable 
Americans to buy all they produce. 


2. Economic Democracy 


No catch-phrase, economic democracy means increased com- 
mand by the individual over his environment. Increased 
command is reflected in two ways: 1) higher standard of 
living (ability to buy more goods) and 2) greater oppor- 
tunity (wider choice in employment or enterprise). 


3. The Leisured State 


Social Credit stands for a Free Association of Individuals that 
is aiming at becoming a Leisured State in a Power Age. 
Education would be financed by National Credit on a debt- 
free basis, thus removing financial barriers to improved 
schools and improved teaching service. 


4. A New World Order 


War is the outcome of forced competition for foreign trade. 
Orthodox finance means “Export or Die!’’—Hitler. Debt-free 
credit for home consumption means Import and Live! Debt- 
free national economy leads to lasting peace and an era of 
complementary trading and voluntary cooperation. 


* 


Social Credit! What Is It?, sent free on 
request, is an attractive two-color folder out- 
lining the economics, politics, social objec- 
tive and multiform activities of the American 

Social Credit Movement. Yours for the ask- 

ing. Use the coupon below and in addition 

A New Attack on Antisemitism, a demonstra- 
tion that the money question is not racial, 
will be posted to you. 


* 


The American Social Credit Movement invites inquiries 
from Americans who are seeking new measures for the new 
times... to stop the dictators. 


Social Credit Is Coming 


, AMERICAN SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT 
214 East 18 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Social Credit! What Is It? 


Address 


I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
: Name 
1 
1 
1 


This coupon is good for one copy of A New Attack on 
Antisemitism by Gorham Munson 
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JUST OUT! 


Revised Editions of these Helpful Guides 


“FLOOR COVERINGS” and 
“ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANERS” 


Sample volume sent free 


Here, in two handy booklets, is what you should know when 
buying two important home necessities. Just revised from 
cover to cover, these two Better Buymanship booklets con- 
tain the latest, dependable information on floor coverings 
and electric vacuum cleaners. 


Many questions answered 


In “Floor Coverings”’ you will find answers to such questions 
as these: How can I judge quality and value in rugs and 
carpets? What makes a rug wear? How much do underlays 
increase durability? What are the types of weaves? What 
must one look for in Orientals? What are the guides to se- 
lecting linoleums? 

“Electric Vacuum Cleaners”’ tells how to choose a cleaner 
for efficiency and durability. It describes the different types 
of vacuum cleaners and gives eleven important rules for 
getting the most effective results from any cleaner. With the 
information in this booklet, the buyer of a cleaner can decide 
how much attention to pay to competitive claims. 


Either booklet sent free 


You are invited to send for one free copy of either volume you 
choose. It will introduce you to the Household Library of 
Consumer Education in case you are not already acquainted 
with this widely used series of buying guides. (Additional 
copies are supplied for mailing costs only.) Why don’t you 
send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations with 251 branches in 16] cities 


(ah Research Dept. SG-10, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
Please send me without obligation the new edition of the one Better 
Buymanship volume I have checked. Also a list of the other titles in your | 
Library ef Consumer Education. | 


9 


2 
8 
3 
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Se Cones eae ee whites—because it was developed out of urgent human needs 
Be rn enact er are ste ae casteeres marae and was carried through by men like Armstrong, Washing- * 
Addpesgee iii ore CL IE oe RO... es Ed Se ton, and Moton who understood what education based on a 
| | sound philosophy of relatedness to life could do for a people | 


THE BEGINNINGS AND THE ENDS... 


(Continued from page 629) 


capacity. The horizon must always be a full circle, whether at | 
three’ years, or thirteen, or thirty, or three-score-and-ten, There | 
is and ever will be no end to The Beyond; the horizon keeps 
moving out as we climb; but the subject matter of discovery ‘ 
and reflection remains the same; even though acquaintance _ 

with it broadens and increases in detail and particularized in-~ 


tensity as one’s own tastes, aptitudes and circumstances require | 


him to specialize in certain segments of the area. 

The war between totalitarianism and democracy is not pri- 
marily between forms of government, but is at bottom the old 
irreconcilable conflict between fundamental ideas as to the - 
nature, value and purpose of individuality; of what educa- 
tion is and why; and who it is that is being educated. It is” 
futile to expect by any process of compulsion or mere propa-— 
ganda to derive democracy from people trained in their child- 


hood to be either despots or robots, or to tolerate or believe - 
in the desirability of either. The issue at last is between learn- * 
ing and indoctrination. The difference is antipodal—between ~ 
being encouraged and guided in thinking, and being com- ° 


manded waat to think. 
The measure of intelligence of any organism whatever, 


from amoeba to primate, is (within the inherent limitations - 
of its pattern) that of its capacity for and achievement of > 
appreciative awareness of its environment, and of self-con- | 
sciousness and self-management in its contacts and relation- )) 
ships therewith. Human education, then, must be the devel- | 


opment and training, by all means and experiences, of its © 


instruments and potentialities for discovery, realization, effect- “ 
of the whole ~ 
conscious person, to the end of self-knowledge and self-con- | 


ive, purposeful response and self-expression . . . 


trol, which together constitute in the largest significance at_ 
once the means and the goal of education. 

This is the task and opportunity and privilege presented 
by the baby at his mother’s breast. I fully concur in the credo — 
of the birth-controllers, that no woman should be compelled - 


to bear a child if she doesn’t want to. But if she, and her « 


man, do have the temerity deliberately to bring into the — 


world a new citizen, they take upon themselves and are ac- » 
countable for a tremendous responsibility, calling for all they - 


have or can by any means command of intelligence and devo- 


tion; more particularly for the utmost within their reach of | 
preparation for the task. What they do and fail to do greatly 3 


conditions all that comes after, going far to determine what — 


this new Personality will contribute to his neighborhood, his | 


country and to the world. 


SCHOOLS FOR TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 626) 


to carry not only this training but other community respon- 
sibilities as they developed, with the result that, for a con- 
siderable period, Alaskan native education was an outstand- 
ing example of what education could do when intelligently 


applied to life situations. The great work of the United States > 


Department of Agriculture in the 4-H clubs is a conspicuous 
instance of changing economic life through direct training 


of youth. Some of the Negro education in the South, at its * 


best, deservedly has been ranked higher by those who have © 
known it than most corresponding forms of education for 


desperately in need of adjustment to a new situation. The 


ye 
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best work done recently under federal leadership at Arthur- 
dale and elsewhere—and some of it is unsurpassed for edu- 


cational pioneering—has been in the same fine tradition, 


with an even keener awareness of what happens to people 
as the result of all the forces of the community, including 
the school. The same principles of reality and direct partici- 


‘pation in life experiences are observable in such successful 
enterprises as the play schools of the Child Study Association 


of New York, the art work at Children’s House in Detroit, 


and the work service camps for youth recently established 
by the Society of Friends and other groups—to mention only 


a few; they were likewise operative in the recently liquidated 
New College venture at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and they are largely responsible for the outstanding 
achievements of the summer workshops for teacher educa- 
tion sponsored at various universities this past summer by 
the Progressive Education Association. 


The School and Other Agencies 


PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT SINGLE POINT THAT WILL HAVE | 


to be understood if educational needs of the future are to be 
met is that the schools alone cannot do the whole job, even 
if they become different kinds of schools. What we have is a 
complicated task, affecting every area of human living; and 
for it we need a type of community cooperation and coordi- 
nation (using the word “community” in more than the local 
sense) that involves all possible developmental agencies. 

That school officials, hitherto not clear as to their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in this matter, are at last begin- 
ning to see what may be done is illustrated by a recent pub- 
lication on “Social Services and the Schools” issued by the 
Educational Policies Commission, a body working under joint 
direction of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. In this pub- 
lication the commission recognizes social service policies as 
of the utmost importance, recommends that school boards be- 
come public education authorities “with a viewpoint broad 
enough to encompass all public educational activities, both in 
and out of school,’ suggests possible unification of library 
and recreational services with education, utilization by the 
school of socially trained attendance workers, guidance coun- 
selors, and the child guidance clinic, and “coordination of 
educational service with social services rendered by other 
public and private agencies.” Always, of course, there is the 
problem of initial responsibility. On the one hand, the school 
tends to be isolated, reluctant to work with other agencies; on 
the other, it tends to monopolize what it considers to be its 
“unique” function. Even this enlightened Educational Poli- 
cies Commission report opens with the statement that “school 
officials are continually called upon to make decisions regard- 
ing the relationships of public education to other social agen- 
cies,” whereas some of us are quite clear that a better way to 
state it would be that “the community is constantly called 
upon to make decisions regarding the relationships of all 
social services, including public education.” In some commu- 
nities—Madison, N. J., for example—the schools have shown 
that they can take the lead in initiating community organi- 
zation in behalf of youth without in any way subtracting 
from the independence and initiative of the other social 
agencies with which they cooperate. There will be more of 
this as we move along in social understanding. 

The schools will have to give up their isolation, however, 
for a partnership with health and other agencies in the com- 
munity. They will have to recognize that in the modern pro- 
gram of education for wholesome, democratic living, the 
school must not only meet needs it has never met before but 
it must work with many other groups—the family, first of 
all, in full recognition of the direct educational task parents 
have in facilitating the growth and development of children. 

(Continued on page 636) 


little Graziella 
wants a gold star 


MoNTH AFTER MONTH, she hopes to see that star “for neatness” 
shining on her report card. It’s never there. 
It should be! And one way to help put it there is to give Graziella’s 
mother some extra help to keep her children and home cleaner. 
Fels-Naptha will give her extra help. For two busy cleaners work 
side by side in this friendly golden bar. Unusually good soap and 


plenty of naptha. They loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water. They 


make it easier to get more washing and cleaning done. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


@ .¢ DECORUM Information at your Fingertips! 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
Rules of Order at a Glance 


Price 50¢ each 


Automatic Indicator 


BETTER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
6316 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


For Every Organization 


For Every Member e 


SPEAKERS OF NOTE 
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SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
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Send for complete list of outstanding speakers. Open 
dates, terms, individual circulars on request. 
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Now even more essential! 


The Fine Art of Propaganda 


by THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS 


How to detect propaganda, a scientific analysis, 
using the speeches of Father Coughlin as ax- 
amples. Paper binding, 75c. Cloth binding, $1.50 


The War Behind the War 


by FRANK P. CHAMBERS 
The first thorough-going study of the home fronts 


“In 


these days when we are told that wars are won or 


of all nations during the First World War. 


lost on the civilian fronts, it is surprising that 
. Invaluable.” 


$3.75 


someone has not done this before . 


—Christian Century 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


This book turns the 
dictatorships INSIDE OUT 


DICTATORSHIP 


IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited by Guy Stanton Ford 
[Third and greatly expanded edition] 


Fourteen American and foreign specialists have written 
a searching examination of the pattern, operation, and 
progress of dictatorship on four continents. Its far- 
sightedness in forecasting the Russian-German alliance is 
an indication of why you should not miss this book. 
Among the contributors are Lerner, Deutsch, Kohn, and 
Rippy. Praised by Foreign Affairs, the Nation, and the 
New York Times $3.50 
—_—.. $e SSS 


MODERN MEXICAN ART 
Mexico's social art is outstanding in modern art. This 
book, dealing with historical backgrounds, political con- 
cepts, and technical problems, was written only after the 
author had talked with the artists and personally exam- 


ined their now scattered paintings. 216 halftones. Color 

plates. Beautiful format. 

Bye aurences Ham Schmeckebicr an ese ne aes $7.50 
SWEDEN: ° 

A Modern Democracy on Ancient Foundations, 

LAINE lala gi aerite, sates ene RE eee el Weed $2.00 


CIVIL SERVICE LAW 


A complete presentation of the law and its varied ap- 
plication we ymOl er P Hieid aan Coes $5.00 
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(Continued from page 635) | 
Preparation of teachers and school administrators will nee* 
to be much changed to accord with this responsibility fe* 
meeting the needs of human beings in a democratic way 
life. At no point have we departed further from the Amer 
can beginnings of a century ago than in our education c* 
teachers. And our school administrators will have to learr " 
as many of the younger ones are beginning to learn, that ac 3 
ministration (whether of schools or of any other social entes | 
prise) has no right to exist of and for itself, but only as 3) 
means of bringing about what society creates the enterpris: 
for—the development and welfare of human beings. Mor 
and more, too, society will place this educational, develog 
mental task ahead of its present unnecessary preoccupatio. 
with individual money-earning in the narrow sense, drawing 
upon its expanded economic power to provide goods and serv ‘ 
ices, and putting a first lien on these for general human wel + 
fare rather than individual benefit. = 
All this, of course, if we are able to put our resources inti) 
human beings instead of war. 


CROSSROADS SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 606) 


one room) have gone to one and two-room cabins and to # 
five-teacher highschool in a village fifteen miles from home’ | 
With so many schools, small and inaccessible, it is no wondes: 
that in Kentucky, on an average day, about 25 out of every 10€ 
pupils enrolled will be absent; that of every 100 enrollee. 
only 13 will be in highschool; and that in many a remote 
district, 20 percent of the children seven to fifteen, and 6° 
percent of those sixteen to twenty will not be in school at alll.’ 

Insofar as education is measurable in terms of money spen: 
for it, education may be said to follow the dollar. The aver~” 
age value of sites, buildings and equipment per child in at 
tendance is $438 in California, $309 in Nebraska and $13) 
in Kentucky. Average annual running expenses show simila=' 
differences: $115 per pupil in California, $65 in Nebraska’ 
and $40 in Kentucky. These expenditures are of course re) 
flected in salaries paid to teaching staffs: average annual) 


salaries in California stand at about $1800, in Nebraska a 
f 


$780 and in Kentucky at $590. 

Variations of this kind mean variations in the amount ane | 
quality of educational service given. Allyn’s California chil’ 
dren have enjoyed the benefits of most of the “frills” deaw 
to ne heart of modern pedagogy—health education, music , 

, dramatics, mental testing, vocational guidance, and s¢ 
on. ” Their teachers have had to meet relatively high qualifi’ 
cations, have been well paid and are, for the most part | 
young and progressive. Their southern cousins’ rural teach | 
ers have been lucky to earn $50 a month, and luckier still te” 
collect it in something better than warrants or scrip cashable 
at large discounts. 

Teaching through purely rote exercises is too common” 
everywhere to suit many educators. In numberless rural and’ 
village schools—starved for’ funds, shy on texts, equipment 
and capable teachers, and dominated too often by conserva: 
tive lay-boards—learning by dull and deadly drill is the 
dull and deadly educational fare. 

The enriched curriculum, learning through observation 
and participation, attention to science and a changing world 4 
—in a word most of the devices and methods that vitalize | 
the better schools—are unknown or unavailable to tens of 
thousands of country and small town children. And there are | 
a lot of these children. Almost half the pupils and over half * 
the total teaching staff of the nation are located in the coun- | 
try and small country towns. f 
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room rural school, with a really alive, trained and interested 
teacher giving her time in the form of individual attention 
to a handful of children. The practical question is whether 
teachers up to the opportunity can be hired and held for $50 
a month. Or perhaps there is no question about it; they can’t 
be hired and held. A trained, able, experienced person may 
be reduced to rural teaching but will hardly aspire toward 
it. For where can he see in it the chance to maintain a decent 
standard of living, gain professional improvement and occupy 
a place in society satisfactory to an ambitious ego? 
Fortunately for rural children, their participation in the 
varied work and realities of the life and economy of their 
farm homes and communities gives them training and values 
which the most progressive educators might find exemplary. 
Wide as they are, the differences in educational opportu- 
nity which exist might be far wider. The range in wealth 
per child (six-seventeen) is from $3000 in the poorest states 
to over $23,500 in the wealthiest—a ratio of about 1 to 8. 
Differences as between school districts within a given state 


may be even wider. In Iowa, for instance, the richest dis- 
trict has 275 times as much wealth per child as the poorest. | 


Yet, comparable spreads in actual educational opportunity 
do not exist. For he who must carry the heavier load on the 
weaker back is likely, simply because he must, to put forth 
a greater effort. This is the case generally with the less able 
states and school districts the country over. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education remarked that: “It is to 
the credit of the states of low financial ability that with few 
exceptions they rank at the top in the percentage of their 
income devoted to schools.” 

But the greater effort is not enough—and there’s the rub. 
The very states and districts which try the hardest provide 
the poorest education. By themselves, unaided, they can do 
no other. 

A few years ago the U. S. Office of Education sought to 
determine for the forty-eight states what percent of their 
total state and local revenues, under a model tax plan, each 
would need to support an average program of public educa- 
tion. Mississippi, it was found, would have to devote its entire 
revenue to schools, thus having nothing left over for other 
governmental services. In almost every state there are dis- 
tricts which, though they turned over their entire tax reve- 
nues to schools, could not provide an educational program 
even approaching those in more prosperous districts. 

Localism, state and district, is the financial weakness of 
the American public school system: it is the joker which tends 
to turn democracy’s noble talk of “equality of opportunity” 
into a wry boast. In amount and adequacy of schooling, Al- 
lyn’s urban California children have been privileged well 
above David’s small town Nebraska boys, and both flights 
above their rural Kentucky cousins. Yet all of them are Amer- 
ican youths, and all of them have doubtless heard many 
resounding tributes to American equality of opportunity. 

A tribute to an ideal is one thing, to an accomplished real- 
ity is another thing: mixing them up is one sure route to 
disillusionment. Equality of educational opportunity is an 
ideal yet to be realized in the United States. 

Consolidation of small independent districts has been pro- 
ceeding for years. In some rural parts of the country, little 
units are so numerous that there are two or three school 
board members to boss each teacher. Rightly planned and 
correlated with transportation facilities, consolidation has been 
a blessing in many such sections. But it is a half measure; 
for a group of struggling little crossroads districts, reorganiz- 
ing their system and pooling their lean resources, do not 
necessarily constitute themselves an adequate educational 
agency. They may still be too poor. 

Certain private organizations, such as the General Educa- 
tion Board, the Jeanes and the Rosenwald Funds, have done 

(Continued on page 638) 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
MEDICAL SERVICES 


By Paul A. Dodd, Ph.D., and 
E. F. Penrose, Ph.D. 


Revealing the results of the first comprehensive, 
professional Survey into all the ramifications of 
modern medical practice. Designed for the 
enlightenment of those concerned with the impor- 
tant problem of the economic conditions that con- 
trol the proper application of medical treatment 
to the masses. Factually sound, it should be an 
indispensable guide for the extension of medical 
services as proposed by the National Health 
$3.75 


Program. 


THE PARADOX OF A 
METAL STANDARD 
By Anatol Murad, Ph.D. 


Against the historical background of the prob- 
lems of silver money the author traces the evolu- 
tion of the concept of the standard of value and, 
subjects this concept to theoretical analysis, ex- 
posing several misconceptions which have ob- 
scured monetary thought. 


The effects of the New Deal silver policy upon 
the monetary use of silver are fully described. 


$2.50 


THE PREVAILING MINIMUM 
WAGE STANDARD 
By O. R. Strackbein, M.B.A. 


A clear and acute analysis of a Statute that is 
new in its field and experimental in character. 
Social legislation is today receiving an- extensive 
trial in the United States on many fronts. The 
Prevailing Minimum Wage as a standard of wage 
regulation has far-reaching potentialities. Its 
trial by the Federal Government deserves close 
attention. This book throws a revealing light on 


$2.50 


the process. 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKDEALER 
OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER. 


GRAPHIC ARTS PRESS, Inc. 
914 20th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler 


says: 


“This very remarkable report now sub- 
mitted to the people of the State of 
New York may well prove to mark the 
new and latest epoch in the history of 
the educational system of the Empire 
State.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


The Regents’ Inquiry 


INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


General Report 
EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN LIFE 


By Lurner Hatsry GuLick 
167 pages. $2.00 


HIGH SCHOOL AND LIFE 
By Francis T. SPAULDING 
375 pages. $3.00 
PREPARATION OF SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 


By Cuartes H. Jupp 
151 pages. $1.50 


STATE AID AND SCHOOL COSTS 
By Atonzo G. Grace and G. A. Mog 
400 pages. $3.50 


ADULT EDUCATION 
By F. W. Reeves, T. FANSLER and C. O. HouLe 
171 pages. $2.00 


MOTION PICTURES AND RADIO 
By ExvizasetH LAINE 
165 pages. $1.75 


WHEN YOUTH LEAVE SCHOOL 
By Ruta Eckert and THomas O. MarsHALL 
360 pages. $3.00 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
By Howarp E. Witson 
274 pages. $2.75 


EDUCATION FOR WORK 
By Tuomas L. Norton 
260 pages. $2.75 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
By C.-E. A. WinsLow 
120 pages. $1.50 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
By J. B. MALier 
350 pages. $3.50 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 637) ; 
splendid work for rural schools, notably in the South. 
Now consolidation and private aid are to the good. But. 
equalization of educational opportunity on a wide scale, »} 
being largely a problem of equalizing the costs of schools, is | 
a governmental problem. Among districts within a state, 1 
state assistance is one answer; as among the several statess, 
federal aid is the only answer. 

State participation—meaning monies flowing through hel | 
state treasury and out to the districts—is calculated to ease 
local property tax burdens and to equalize school costs by - 
adjusting taxation to ability to pay. In more and more states, | 
distribution of funds is being made on the basis of some | 
measure of local educational loads, such as the number of 
children or the number of teaching units. At present, roughly’ 
a fourth of the nation’s total public school fund comes out of : | 
state treasuries. This is fine, but there is a wide range of vari- ¢ 
ations and the fact that a few systems, such as those in Dela- 
ware, North Carolina and Arizona, are almost wholly state | 
supported on something like an equitable basis, is faint con-' 
solation and no help to such backward sisters as Nebraska, » 
Kansas, Colorado and Oregon, which, as states, contribute 1 
almost nothing to their public schools, 

Necessary as it is, however, state participation is not enough, | 
for even though it were universal, educational opportunity 5 
would vary widely; the poor state would still be poor and its) 
schools with it. 

What then remains for our crossroads school but federal 3 
aid? A 

As policy and practice, in the form of land grants for edu- | 
cation, it is as old as the nation. That the enormous endow- "| 
ments of public lands for schools have been so wantonly dissi- | 
pated by the states does not relieve the federal government | 
of responsibility; quite the contrary. 

There has been a federal Office of Education since 1867. 
Direct grants to states for agricultural experiment oe | 
for the land grant colleges, for home economics extension | 
service and vocational education have put the federal gov- | 
ernment in the picture. And educational service, in connec- | 
tion with various emergency programs since 1933, has made _ 
Uncle Sam an energetic schoolmaster. 

Grants and loans, WPA labor and materials for school. 
construction and repair have run (1937) to over $500 million. — 
Direct student aid on a work basis has helped close to a half i 
million young people to stay in school. The CCC camps have ’ 
brought educational opportunity to nearly two million boys. | 
Last year 186,000 rural children were enabled to attend! ‘ 
school as a result of rehabilitation loans made to their par- 
ents. Two millions have gone back to school in classes con- 
ducted by unemployed teachers working for WPA. 

In 1937, the President asked a committee of citizens and . 
educators for a report on the whole subject of federal rela- | 
tions to local conduct of education. He got it a year later, a 
shelf of expert’s pamphlets and a set of recommendations. 
Said the committee: 

“We must deal . . . with a situation in which for Ameri-’ 
can youth opportunity is a birthright attached to certain” 
families and certain geographic areas. A child born in those | , 
favored places has opportunity plus; one born outside has | 
opportunity minus. 

“For equalization purposes, the most efficient taxes are | 
federal graduated taxes on incomes and estates . . . collected | 
chiefly in the richer areas. By . . . appropriation the monies | 
then raised can be transferred to the areas of need. { 

“The necessities of the people require the federal govern- | 
ment to assume increasing responsibilities for education . . “| 
by providing services of information, research and leader‘ 
ship . by (engaging) in the direct operation of mixed 
welfare and educational enterprise (such as the CCC) and ‘ 
finally by (providing) financial assistance . . . in order that~ j 
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»pportunities may be greater and . . . more suitably dis- 
ributed.” 

This recommendation was expanded in detail, proposing 
location of funds to such purposes as general aid, teacher 


je Education — 


raining, school construction, adult education, library ex- The Armor of Democracy? 
oansion, and so on. It suggested the amounts that should be . . 
made available, ranging from $40 million to begin with, up The aims of education, centered upon 


democracy; and improved school prac- 
tices, based upon modern psychology, 


to $140 million after six years. 
In supporting its alarm over the gross inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity and in justifying its recommendations, 


the committee used some arresting alarmist language: are presen ted in: 

“The traditional public concern for education . . . is now 
{ more importance than at any previous time in the history Principles of 
of the country. . . . The need for personal competence and 
civic understanding is far greater than ever baldee ie sek he DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
need for able leadership at all levels from the locality to the By William Bruce, State Normal School, New York. 
nation is now so great that we cannot afford to neglect the 382 pp., 5% x 8 in., $2.50 
encouragement of talent wherever we may find it. P 

“, .. Our country cannot succeed if a majority of the This book — 
citizens are indifferent to the public interest. . : . Democ- |, 1, Exposes and resolves conflicting ideas con- 
racy calls for a continuous intelligent attention to the common i d “sl h: f e : q 
problems. . . . Within the limits of practical action and avail- a ee ee 52) fen. Kept under 


able resources, the nation should see to it that the next step is cover, or treated as irreconcilable opposites. 


taken to give all the people opportunity to develop their 
capacities . . . for their own benefit individually and for the 
best interest of the country as a whole.” 


. Translates into the language of the under- 
graduate the theories and researches of 
world-famous educators. 


Everybody’s Business and the Republic’s Concern : : , 
. Describes teaching devices, and presents 


To sAy THAT “ALL THE POSSIBILITIES OF A DEMOCRACY REST methods that produce well-organized dis- 
squarely upon education” is not the same thing as saying 
that they rest wholly on the schools, for there are many other 
educational agencies. But the public school as an organ of 
democratic government is vital to the maintenance of the 
democratic physiology. 

With Minnesota’s Ernest Lundeen, we can wonder where . ‘ p 
“[the citizen’s] understanding of national problems, the abil- The contribution of education to the 
ity to decide issues intelligently and choose competent lead- solution of social problems, is pre- 
ers” are to come from when we have four and a half million 
absolute illiterates plus millions more of “functional illiterates.” 


cussion and democratic sharing of responsi- 
bility among students. 


sented in— 


It is possible that Allyn Burleson in California might an- 
swer: “What is all this alarm to us out here? We're doing EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
all right by our children. If my brothers in rural Nebraska By Alonzo F. Myers, New York University; and 
and Kentucky can’t do as well, that’s too bad, of course— Clarence O. Williams, The Pennsylvania State College. 
for them. But what am I to do about it? Shouldn’t those of 434 pp., 5% x 8 in., $3.00 
us who can afford better schools keep them and keep them ; : O 
good, to make up for deficiencies in other places?” Surveys the educational implications of con- 
_ To this, the crossroads schools of America could answer: temporary social, economic, and political prob- 
Our deficiencies will become your deficiencies, because our | lems. Education is treated as a social force, with 


children epee NSE LD live in your yard, emphasis on the responsibility of the school as 

Schooling is not, in its effects, an exclusively local matter. 
Two of the cousins whose education was neglected in Ken- 
tucky have become citizens of Ohio; two others are looking 
for places to catch on in California. 

An analysis of school enrollments in three Missouri towns 
revealed pupils present from thirty-nine other states. This 
fact of internal migration makes the status of education in 
any section a concern of all other sections. The movement 
from farm to city during the twenties produced a decline of 
a million in total farm population. Depression checked the 
rural-urban shift for a while, but it is on once more. About 
60 percent of this movement to town was from farms in the 
South—from the very sections, that is, where schooling is the 
least adequate. 

With their birthrate what it is, most cities and at least 
seven of the richest states must look to the rural Midwest and 
South as the incubators and schools of future citizens. 

It is everybody’s business and the Republic’s concern that 
our population reserves are being drawn from the crossroads, 
from the most economically depressed, educationally under- 
privileged section of the land. 


society's main educational agency. “The topics 
are approached with the purpose of raising ques- 
tions concerning the fundamental issues involved. 
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SCHOOLS FOR A MINORITY 
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Just Published—The New Book 
By MARIA 


MONTESSORI 


Based upon her lifetime 
study of small children 


THE SECRET OF 
CHILDHOOD 


Here is a searching analysis of the child’s psychic 
growth and emotional life which explains the reasons 
—often almost wholly misunderstood by the adult 
—for “naughtiness,” crying, sulking and other nega- 
tive manifestations. Dr. Montessori describes the 
“sensitive periods” and their all-important bearing on 
the child’s development, and reveals the process of a 
child’s mental and emotional unfolding, its obstacles 
and its imperative needs during the critical forma- 
tive years. $2.50 
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social sciences which are of exceptional quality judged by any ~ 
standards. At Atlanta, where there had been five | 
colleges for Negroes working independently, a program off 
consolidation and coordination has resulted in a division of 
fields of activity among the various units grouped around | 
Atlanta University, which offers graduate and professional | 
training only. In New Orleans, too, a program of coordina-~ 
tion has been worked out in the new Dillard University. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court — 
in the Lloyd Gaines case has important bearings on graduate ~ 
training for Negroes. A number of southern and border ; 
states, including Missouri where the suit was instituted, have : 
been granting fixed sums to qualified Negro residents to take | 
graduate or professional courses in states having no “color > 
line.” The appropriations for this purpose were seldom ade- 
quate from the standpoint of individual students or of the | 
total demand. The Supreme Court held that such arrange + 
ments were not a valid substitute and that the state had two | 
alternatives: it could admit qualified students to white insti- ) 
tutions or provide equal accommodations for Negroes. 

The chief effect of the Gaines case thus far has been to 
increase graduate and professional opportunities at a few , 
existing Negro institutions. : 

In any evaluation of the progress of the South in provid- | 
ing graduate and professional work for Negroes, it should be || 
kept in mind that graduate work for whites in most of these 4) 
states is still in the formative stage. South of the University —, 
of North Carolina and east of the Mississippi River, graduate 
work leading to the Ph.D. degree is practically unknown in ©) 
state institutions. There are, for whites, law schools, two-_ | 
year medical schools and graduate work on the A.M. level 4 
supported at public expense. The intense rivalry among the 
public colleges and normal schools within each state adds to 
the disadvantage of Negro colleges in the quest for funds. 

Attention has been focused upon dollars and cents differ- - 
entials, but there is a growing consciousness of a type of dis-— 
crimination which cannot be measured in such terms. It has © 
to do with the content of education, both Negro and white. © | 
From the first grade, whether he is reading stories of fairy — 
princesses, Biblical characters, or George Washington, the © 
Negro child comes in contact only with white heroes and ~ 
heroines. The curriculum, which has been identical with that ; 
of the white schools until recently, has not given him the | 
emotional security which familiarity with the contributions _ | 
of his race to American history would afford. For example, 
he has not known (nor have his white neighbors) that Ne- | 
groes fought and died for freedom at Bunker Hill and on 
many other Revolutionary battlefields. 
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Join Today 


THE LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


The nation’s outstanding educational organization 
dealing with problems of democracy in industry. 


Members paying $3 a year receive the valuable 
pamphlets of the League, its News-Bulletins and 
other literature, and keep in touch with the League’s 
lecture, radio, conference, and other services. 


OFFICERS 


President, Robert Morss Lovett; Vice-President, John Dewey, 
John Haynes Holmes, James H. Maurer, Francis J. McConnell, 


Alexander Meiklejohn, Mary R. Sanford, Vida D. Scudder, 
Helen Phelps Stokes; Treasurer, Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Chairman of Board, Norman Thomas; Executive Director, 
Harry W. Laidler; Executive Secretary, Mary Fox; Field 
Secretary, Joel Seidman. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


Write for L.I.D. pamphlets (15c) including “Mexico in 
Transition,’ by Clarence Senior, “Labor, Machines and 
Depression” by Alfred Baker Lewis, “The Jewish Refugee 
Problem” by Bruce Bliven, “Health Security for the 
Nation” by John Kingsbury, “The Underground Move- 
ment in Germany’ by Evelyn Lend, “Rich Land, Poor 
Land” by Stuart Chase; “Democracy vs. Dictatorship’ by 
Norman Thomas; “Social Security” by Abraham Epstein; 
“Consumer Cooperation” by Harry W. Laidler and 
Wallace Campbell; ‘Shall Strikes be Outlawed’ by Joel 
Seidman, etc. 


Few white southerners today have ever heard a classroom 
discussion of the Negro comparable to discussions of Indians, 


immigrants, or other American groups. In this respect as in ~ 


some others, however, there has been a heartening change 
for the better. During the last six years all southern states 
have undertaken a revision of the courses of study and meth- 
ods of instruction in their public schools. In the programs of 
the various states, the study of race relations is now recog- 
nized as an essential responsibility of education. 

For two decades the Southern Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation has been paving the way for this change through 
the preparation and distribution of more than a million pam- 
phlets, the sponsorship of interracial institutes for teachers 
and the publication of its research materials. Several hun- 
dred schools and fifty or more colleges now include objective 
material on the Negro in their courses of study, and the uni- 
versity presses of North Carolina and Oklahoma have taken 
the lead in publishing books by and about the Negro for use 
in the schools and colleges of both races. 
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What course, if any, is likely to gain for the Negro a 
sreater relative opportunity in the educational system? The 
nore effective education of the white population is resulting 
n changes and will continue to do so at an accelerated pace. 
But deeply rooted folkways and attitudes are not subject to 
sasy reeducation. Nor can the desired end hinge only upon 
egislation and court decisions. Progress will include changes 
n a thousand fronts—many of them seemingly minor in 
mportance and involving concessions on the part of local 
school boards, changes in the personnel of state administra- 


Such a ruling as that handed down by the Supreme Court 
in the Gaines case represents at most a theoretical recognition 
of the Negro’s status as a citizen. Its usefulness depends upon 
she manner in which it is applied and implemented. A policy 
which would work successfully in the border states might 
have the effect of delaying progress in the Deep South—in- 
deed its application there might result in serious losses. 

Prof. Charles S$. Thompson of Howard University, in the 
yearbook issue of The Journal of Negro Education, outlines 
steps toward a more effective utilization of existing facilities. 
He submits that the philosophy and administration of Negro 
institutions must be drastically changed, and cites the presence 
in some of them of an atmosphere of dogmatism and un- 
democratic suppression. He concludes that “any real pro- 
cram of improvement will depend upon the extent to which 
the superior brains of the race are corralled, developed, and 
enlisted” in a long range process of development. 

As James Weldon Johnson emphasized in his “Negro 
Americans, What Now?”, every Negro is a salesman of his 
race. What is true of the nation as a whole in this respect 1s 
even truer of the South, which still is not wholly convinced 
that Negroes either can or should be educated. 


Can the Country Afford Ignorance? 


SECOND ONLY TO THE HARDSHIPS IMPOSED UPON THE NEGRO 1s 
the hardship laid upon the whole South by its failure to pre- 
pare this third of its population to make a maximum con- 
tribution to the development of the region. Given the oppor- 
tunity, the Negro would be able to assume a far greater share 
of the responsibility of providing social services for himself 
and for others. The new emphasis upon health services, old 
age pensions, aid to dependent children and mothers, and 
the like, will exact an increasing toll, a toll which should be 
distributed over as great an area as possible. In addition, the 
Negro could and would contribute more adequately to such 
ni-racial necessities as law enforcement and highways. 

Even ignoring questions of humanitarianism and simple 
ustice, economic considerations are compelling. Negroes re- 
main the custodians of almost half the South’s farm land 
und more than half of its children. Soil erosion and hook- 
worm refuse to recognize the color line, as do certain of 
heir by-products—inefficiency, ignorance, and dependency. 
And as the welfare of the South is dependent upon oppor- 
unity for the Negro, so indirectly is the welfare of the nation. 

The mouthings of sectional demagogues, South or North, 
should not be allowed to obscure the necessity of federal 
subsidies for education. If there is to be any far-reaching im- 
orovement in educational opportunity for the present genera- 
‘ion in the rural South, black and white, such help will be 
sssential. As long as the working population of the South 
‘emains backward, the region will continue to be a doubtful 
asset (or even a liability) economically, and at times politically. 

There will not be any immediate or widespread demand 
for a federal program designed to aid rural education, since 
those who would be most benefited, Negro and white, are 
articulate and politically impotent. Is not the failure of 
these groups to be alert and aggressive in their own interests 
evidence enough of the precarious position they now occupy 
in the democratic processes? 
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MORALS FOR MODERNS 


RALPH A. HABAS 
Associate Leader, Chicago Ethical Society 


Can the words “‘happiness”’ and “‘morals’’ 
be spoken in the same breath? 


Ralph Habas says "Yes!" and lays down the 
up-to-the-minute, compelling reasons why we 
want to do the right thing by society and by 
ourselves! 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, in his com- 
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undertaken to do something about it!" 
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We are honored to announce the publication 
of 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


The Proceedings of the Congress on Education for 
Democracy held in August at Teachers 
Columbia University. 


College, 


No more important problem faces civilization than the 
defense and advance of democracy—no more important 
problem faces America than the education of the citizen. 
To effect an interchange of ideas between the public and 
the schools, the Congress brought together representatives 
of national lay groups and educators to discuss these 
problems. Its major meetings were planned with the 
following themes: Democracy and Its Challenge, 
Democracy in Other Lands, Democracy at Work, and 
Democracy Moves Forward. At sixteen seminars, small 
groups of lay and professional delegates discussed special 
phases of the problem of educating for citizenship in a 
democratic society. 


The book contains, in addition to the addresses given at 
the public sessions, reports by chairmen of the seminar . 
groups. 


$2.50 postpaid 


Bureau of Publications 
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(Continued from page 603) 


organizations, intended to educate the whole electorate. Par : 
ticularly the Des Moines forums attracted national attention, 
and led to a considerable activity in founding forums under 
both public and private auspices. The small discussion group 
with trained leadership has many ardent advocates among f, 
adult educators. Courses of lectures, isolated or in groups, q 
have been widely employed. The use of the radio as a means_ | 
of reaching multitudes of learners is being tried out in many { 
institutions with apparent success. The Office of Education ®,) 
program, “Immigrants All—Americans All,” and the Town” 
Meeting of the Air have been particularly effective. Both NBC ‘ 
and CBS are experimenting extensively with adult educa-— 
tional programs. Such films as “The River” and “The Plow’ 
that Broke the Plains” have educated millions of Americans | | 
on the subject of soil conservation. The public library through | 
its readers’ advisory service succeeds in many instances in 1 
directing reading along systematic educational lines. Univer- 
sity extension and the correspondence schools continue to || 
reach wider circles of adults by the methods that have been 
tried out through half a century. 

While the number of adults reached by one educations 
agency or another runs high into the millions, adult educa- \ 
tion in America is still far more an aspiration than an achieve. 
ment. Compared with other forms of education it is very), 
inadequately financed. As a consequence it is ill equipped. 
For many adults, visual education is vastly more effective: 
than education through books or lectures, but there are no), 
resources anywhere for making and presenting an adequate , 
supply of appropriate films. The teaching personnel is inade- | 
quate both in numbers and in training. It is generally agreed 
that the art of instructing adults differs widely from that of. 
instructing children and adolescents, yet in public adult) 
education the main reliance is upon teachers drawn from ther 
public school system without demonstrated qualifications) 
for the work. Textbook‘ material specially designed for the: | 
adult learner scarcely exists. | 

The most serious weakness of adult education in this coun. | 
try is the lack of clearly defined objectives and the conse- 
quent fluctuating interest of the adult student. Highschool. 
and college students are held to attendance by the prospect ] 
of diplomas. The adult student has no such reward, on, 
fancied reward, before him. He is likely to join a forum or 
discussion group with fine enthusiasm and attend faithfully, 
for a time. Presently his interest flags; his attendance be 
comes irregular and finally he drops out. 

The same difficulty in maintaining continued attendance, 
is encountered by institutions basing their educational work. 
upon lecture and discussion courses. Even so long establishec , 
an institution as the New School for Social Research in New), 
York City finds every year among its registered student | 
nearly two thirds who are taking work for the first time. 

In view of the peculiar character of the adult educationa’ 
problem, the necessity of breaking down prejudices and pre 
conceptions before real education can take effect, such brie’) 
and fluctuating effort can produce only very modest educall 
tional results. This conclusion would be discouraging if wi 
were dealing with a fully developed service. But adult edu | 
cation in its present phase is so new that it is not at all aston | 
ishing that it has not as yet gained a strong hold upon it, 
following. 

The uncertainty of objectives, methods, limitations pointec,| 
to the necessity of forming an organization which migh®| 
bring together the workers in the adult educational field for 
discussion and mutual criticism and, more importantly, fo.) 
mutual moral support in the face of the difficulties encoums) 
tered in the building of a new educational service. To thi : 
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nd the American Association for Adult Education was 
ounded in 1926, with a permanent staff and provisions for 
anual meetings, both regional and national, made possible 
»y generous grants from the Carnegie Corporation. The gen- 
eral policy of the American Association has been one of in- 
lusiveness, accepting non-commercial adult educational work 
inder whatever guise as worthy of sympathetic study and en- 
souragement. The association publishes the Journal of Adult 
Education as a clearing house for experience in the field, and 
nas recently engaged in the publication of a series of studies 
of various forms of adult education. One who has followed 
the development of adult education since the formation of 
the association must agree that much that was vague and un- 
certain, in objective and method, is gradually clearing up 
under the helpful, non-coercive pressure of the association. 


To Live and to Learn 


GRADUALLY THE GENERAL PUBLIC IS COMING TO UNDERSTAND 
the importance of adult education in a democratic civiliza- 
tion. As this understanding deepens, an increasing number 
of persons are drawn to such adult educational agencies as 
are available. If many students are quickly wearied, there are 
more and more who lay out for themselves organic courses 
of lectures or of reading and pursue them faithfully year 
after year. Although two thirds of the registered students 
of the New School may fail to return after completing the 
single course that attracted them, there are in the other third 
many who are proceeding systematically with a program re- 
lated to their general interests. 

An adequate system of adult education can be built up 
only very slowly. As in the early history of all other forms 
of education more importance attaches to sound foci than 
to wide flung activities based on hastily devised programs. 
Such sound foci we see gradually developing. One that ap- 
pears to have great promise is the public library, which sets 
out with the tradition of friendly cooperation that is essential 
to adult education. The public library is often well equipped 
already for education in art. With some extension of plant it 
would be the natural repository of educational films and the 
natural place for courses based on them. Through extramural 
organization the library would be quite capable of extending 
adult education through the community. Another focus is the 
forum, permanently organized. Another one is the church. 
Adult education organized in connection with regular schools 
and colleges appears. capable of healthy development. In our 
larger cities we shall no doubt have more institutions set up 
specifically to carry on adult education in all its forms. 

It goes without saying that in the present stage adult edu- 
cation is not a fit subject for rigid standardization, for close 
official regulation. While there can be no doubt that a time 
will come when the continued education of the adult will be 
recognized as a legitimate part of public education, it would 
be unfortunate if adult education were taken over prema- 
turely by boards of education. It must find its own methods, 
objectives, principles by a long and varied process of trial 
and error. 

Some may ask whether the results of adult education are 
worth the cost. One might as well ask whether the benefits 
of democracy are worth the cost. Without a rising level of 
education, particularly that of mature persons, the mainte- 
nance of democracy in an increasingly complicated world 
becomes more and more difficult. Thomas Jefferson saw clear- 
ly that the fundamental bulwark of our Constitution is the 
intelligent electorate. So today we see clearly that through- 
out the world constitutions embodied merely in legal forms 
disappear over night. Our own Constitution has stood the 
tests of a century and a half because it has behind it an elec- 
torate that by and large is intelligent. The future of our 
democracy turns on our ability to maintain and raise this 
general level of intelligence. That is the mission of adult 
education. 
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Unemployment is perhaps the greatest issue 
facing the country today. Yet almost unbe- 
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economist — not a politician, believes it is, 
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The tri-state lead mining district of Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma, populated almost 100 
percent by native American stock, is the scene 
of our most brutal labor war. Ever since the 
discovery of its rich veins of ore, the region 
has been marked by poverty and conflict com- 
mingled with human qualities that give ‘it an 
individuality all its own. Here is a stirring 
and human story of this little-known section 
of America, related with humor and warm, 
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friends. Illustrated with photos. $2.75 
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THE ALL-AMERICAN TEACHER.... 
(Continued from page 614) 


talking to a class.” Now, three years later, Cora still remem- 
bers to “stand when talking,” but the remainder of her work 
at Gammidge she has almost entirely forgotten. 

At the end of her second year in normal school, Cora was 
offered a job at eight hundred dollars a year in a four-teacher 
school in West Olneysville. Each teacher had charge of two 
grades, and Cora was offered the fifth and sixth. One of the 
teachers, a Mr. Lundquist, besides teaching the seventh and 
eighth grades, also served as principal. Multiple teaching, 
whereby one grade presumably studied while the other re- 
cited, was by no means a novelty to Cora. They had used just 
such a system in Bakeless. This stood her in good stead in 
the fall, when she went to West Olneysville, became a boarder 
in the farmhouse of Mr. Lundquist’s Uncle Lars and Aunt 
Ingeborg, about a mile from the schoolhouse, and undertook 
her new duties. 

One of the first things that Cora discovered was that she 
didn’t particularly enjoy teaching, although she had almost 


no trouble in dealing with the girls and boys to her own sat-. 


isfaction and Mr. Lundquist’s. She didn’t hate the routine, 
fortunately, but she derived no pleasure from it, beyond her 
relief at ending each day without having experienced as many 
unpleasant incidents as seemed to beset Miss Gaines and Miss 
Heaphy, who between them taught the first four grades. It 
was undoubtedly Cora’s fairness that did it. By nature she 
was too affable, too cheerfully forthright in her dealings with 
others, to be either waspish or petty, the prevailing faults of 
the Misses Heaphy and Gaines. Fairness, which children in- 
variably recognize and reward with almost as much in kind, 
got Cora very nearly the same results that young Mr. Lund- 
quist was able to secure through his buoyancy and zest. 

In February, however, something happened that gave Cora 
a true sense of accomplishment, the first she had experienced 
in her teaching. It happened this way. Alvin Hoyt, one of 
the sixth graders, had smuggled into his desk a crossword 
puzzle page torn from a children’s magazine, and had occu- 
pied himself with it during a study hour, concealing this 
diversion from her behind Burleigh and Fletcher’s Revised 
Sixth Reader. Cora had treated the incident as one of minor 
importance, but during the next spelling class she put the puz- 
zle on the board, and let each child suggest a word in turn 
until the whole puzzle was solved. The innovation was a 
distinct success, and thereafter Cora enlivened the spelling ses- 
sions with acrostics, logomachy, and so on. In this manner she 
learned the precept: be original. It was in its way more valu- 
able to her than “stand when speaking,” but Cora was not a 
person of sufficient imagination to put the precept to work 
with any degree of regularity. Inspiration came to her infre- 
quently, and from random sources. The self-taught scrap of 
wisdom stayed with her, however, and from time to time she 
was able to apply it in her classroom. 

Then, in April, came an offer for the following year, and 
to Cora’s delight, although not to her surprise (for she knew 
that Mrs. Rambert and other friends had been playing tact- 
fully such cards as were at their disposal) it was an invitation 
from the Muskalong board of education. They wanted her to 
teach eighth grade history and English, which had been her 
major studies at normal school. Although Muskalong prefers 
even its junior highschool teachers to have had four full years 
of college, the board finds it necessary to make plenty of ex- 
ceptions. So at twenty-one Cora found herself teaching twenty- 
seven hours of history and English a week to Muskalong 
children who soon accepted good-naturedly, if without con- 
spicuous enthusiasm, the work she outlined for them. 

The ten hundred a year at which the board started her 
would have been a fine salary in West Olneysville, but in 
Muskalong it is only a trifle above a living wage. The reasons 
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Cora was able to save part of this income from the very begin- 
ning were, first, that unlike most of her colleagues, she did 


not have to “help out back home”; and, second, that she paid — 


an extremely modest rent for a bedroom and _ use-of-the- 
laundry in the home of Mrs. Luther Karnes, an old friend of 
the family, who has a pleasant, white shingled house on Bay- 
liss Avenue. It is a nice arrangement for Cora. Bayliss Avenue 
is one of the two streets in Muskalong where shade trees have 
survived drought and dust storms. Mrs. Karnes, who knew all 
about the Roy Bakeless incident, kindly forebore that first year 
from pointing out in the spring and autumn evenings that 
Cora “could entertain her beaus” in the summerhouse on the 
“back lawn.” But this turned out to be a very welcome fea- 
ture of her boarding place after she met Hugh Clayton at one 
of the Presbyterian Church suppers. On that occasion, soothed 
by excellent food and pleased by Cora’s appearance, as well as 
by her genuine interest in everything he had to say, Hugh de- 
cided that he must get acquainted with the eighth grade’s new 
teacher. They liked each other thoroughly from the first. That 


they should presently find that they were in love was wholly » 


natural and satisfactory. 


QUITE APART FROM Cora’s AFFECTION FOR HucH, HOWEVER, °) 


and her desire to marry him as soon as he can acquire his own 


business, is the life she now leads as a teacher in Muskalong. - 


Here are problems more complex than those she encountered 
in West Olneysville. Her pupils are preponderantly of Scandi- 
navian and German descent. She finds political repercussions, 


conflict in sympathies, and an utter apathy toward study. Be- | 


cause of her essential fairness, she is sufficiently well liked by 
her pupils to be favored with their cooperation to some extent, 
But Cora finds it difficult to teach history to boys and girls 
who are incurious about the past, and in no way ready to link 


it with the present. As to English, Cora is bewildered by their ©) 
aversion to reading anything whatever. Although her own 


taste in literature is not catholic and leans heavily in the direc- 
tion of Fannie Hurst, Joseph C. Lincoln, and the women’s 
magazines, she likes to read and in the past had always sup- 
posed that everyone else did, too. The eighth grade has its 
idols, of course, but they are with several exceptions connected 


with the motion pictures and the radio. If anything at all in- 


fects the youth of Muskalong, it is a mistaken idea of what 
greatness is. Cora finds it impossible for a person like herself 


to make these children more imaginatively awake and better _ 
aware of the promise of the future. They regard the future 


with much the same apathy that they demonstrate toward the 


business of the classroom. Cora knows that this is not a~ 
healthy or a valid state of things, and she feels that if she ?| 
were doing a better job, the children would be different in- 
some way. But what would constitute doing a better job? One - 


evening recently she and Hugh talked about this. 


“T can’t seem to get them interested in anything,” she said. © 
“When I went to school in Bakeless I was always at least half- 
way interested in what we did in class. So were most of the 


others. But these children just don’t seem to care.” 


Hugh scoffed at her for being so downcast. “English and | 
history!” he snorted, amiably derisive. “You can’t expect a 
bunch of school kids to get all worked up over English and | 


history, Cora. It isn’t natural.” 
“But it is!” she insisted. “In Bakeless we didn’t mind his- 


tory a bit. And English was usually a lot of fun. I remember 
one of the best times we had the whole time I was in school | 


was when old Mr. Dacre read us ‘The Jumping Frog.’ You’d 
like ‘The Jumping Frog,’ Hugh. It’s by Mark Twain.” 


“Maybe you’ve got too many dumbbells in the class,” he 


suggested, unwittingly changing the course of his argument. 
“Maybe they’ve given you too many Swedes. Gosh, are they 
dumb!” 

“No,” she said slowly, “no, they aren’t. Lots of the Swedes 
in my class are awfully bright, Hugh. No, it’s mostly my own 
fault. That I can’t get them interested, I mean.” 
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To which Hugh at once replied that she had no business 
running herself down when everybody knew she was as smart 
as a whip. “After all, you didn’t have any trouble getting 
your certificate from the teachers’ college, did you?” he asked. 
And he surveyed her proudly. 

“No,” she sighed, “but I guess that isn’t enough, somehow.” 

If Hugh Clayton feels that Cora doesn’t do herself justice, 
he is right in a way. She certainly underestimates her own 
influence. He isn’t aware, and neither is she, that the eighth 
grade girls consider her extremely attractive and imitate her 


in dozens of ways, from her haircut to the particular shade of 


nail polish she uses; that not only the girls, but the boys, daily 
acquire her inflections, her mannerisms of speech, and above 
all, her points of view, if not a rich accumulation of the pre- 
scribed English and history. It is true that Cora lacks original- 
ity in her teaching methods, and that there have been lacunae 
in her own education, But she remains one of the most im- 


portant persons in the United States. If she were of a different 


mold, she might be a more valuable public figure. Or a more 
dangerous one. But as it is, she does not know how great an 
influence she wields, and even if she knew, she certainly would 
lack the skill to direct it. Moreover, when she marries Hugh, 
someone very like her will take her place. 

That evening when Cora was talking to Hugh about her 
Muskalong job, she went on to say something that wasn’t very 
clear to him. It wasn’t even very clear to her, but she felt 
much better for saying it. 

“There’s a lot more to teaching than just going over the 
homework and explaining things and giving new assignments. 
You've got to get them tremendously excited about things if 
you're going to do them any good.” She clenched her hands 
and pushed them forward impetuously, as if to illustrate the 
energy that this task required, and how incapable she was of 
succeeding at it. “And I can’t do that, Hugh. I want to, but I 
can’t. It’s just that I don’t know how.” 


BEFORE READING AND WRITING 


(Continued from page 589) 


nity or housing project, public or private, for whatever social 
class, “can safely be built” without provision for a nursery 
school. As illustrations of its universal appeal, he cited the 
elegant St. Pancras apartment in London, cooperative houses 
in Stockholm, and the federal subsistence community of 
Arthurdale, W. Va. Obviously, an additional force furthering 
the nursery school movement is the urgency of some form of 
group care for small children under urban conditions and 
the increasing emphasis on community agencies of all sorts. 

Even private industry has taken up the challenge. This 
fall in Jacksonville, Fla., a large and well-equipped nursery 
school is opening atop the King Edward Cigar Factory. 
There, in a ten-room, air-conditioned structure with a huge 
outdoor playground, 150 children between the ages of six 
months and six years, sons and daughters of both women 
and men employes, will be given modern nursery school 
training without charge. Nurses, doctors, dietitians will be in 
attendance, and the whole program is to be supervised by 
Jessie Stanton, director of the Harriet Johnson Nursery School 
of New York City, one of the leaders in scientific pre-school 
education. Parental cooperation is part of the scheme. 

The company regards the school as an experiment of wide 
import for industry in general. “In view of the fact that this 
is the first venture of its kind, the results of its work will 
be made public and will be disseminated to other industrial- 
ists,” the officers state. “We believe it may be the first step in 
improving the living conditions and the opportunities. of the 
children of people in industry as well as those of the parents 
themselves, and for that reason want this nursery to be an 
example for others to come.” (Continued on page 646) 
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YALE 


Ameriea At The 


Movies 
By MARGARET THORP 


Eighty-five million paid admissions a week go into 
the tills of moving picture theatres. Margaret Thorp 
describes the mass influence of this industry, shows 
how it works, and discusses the tangled problems 
of censorship and propaganda. She tells a deft story 
with intelligence, irony, and an understanding of 
people as well as of social significance. Illus. $2.75 


The Mareh of Fascism 
By STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 


Tells why Fascism came where it has already con- 
quered; presents startling parallels between con- 
ditions in this country and those in pre-Hitler 
Germany; shows what can happen, and indicates 
the lines we must follow to make sure that it doesn’t 
happen here. $3.00 


An Economie 
Constitution For 


Democracy 
By GEORGE SOULE 


Objectively examines the nature of the American 
depression and analyzes the various programs for 
recovery. Outlines main problems, shows where re- 
forms have been made, points out failures, and 


$1.50 


suggests a new economic program. 


Workers On Relief 


By GRACE ADAMS 


A trained psychologist and brilliant writer de- 
scribes the WPA and shows what effect it has on 
the lives of the men and women who are drawing 
emergency relief checks. Case histories ranging 
from an ex-Countess to Tony, the cobbler, are given. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Technology And — 
Labor 


By ELLIOTT D. SMITH 
and RICHMOND C. NYMAN 


This study of the human problems of labor saving 
lays bare the origin of one of the major sources of 
economic progress and of social unrest and change 
at the present time, shows where difficulties lie, and 
what steps may be taken to cope with them. $2.50 


Send for our Autumn Catalogue 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Digests of Research Studies — 


10 cents each 


How Goop ARE OurR COLLEGES? 


By Goodwin Watson 


Summarizes The Student and His Knowledge, 
Bulletin No. 29 of The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 


SCHOOLS FOR TOoMoRROW’S CITIZENS 
By Maxwell S. Stewart 


Based on the Report of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. 


YOUTH IN THE WORLD OF TODAY 
By Maxwell S. Stewart 


Prepared in cooperation with the staff of the 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 


PuBLic AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


published monthly, are readable, inexpensive digests of 
social and economic problems important to educators and 
social workers. The titles listed above are three of the 
twenty-nine pamphlets now in print. 10 cents each, or 
$2 for 24 issues, $3 for 36, starting with any issue. 

Order at the Survey Exhibit at social workers’ con- 
ferences or direct from 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Inc. 
Dept. S10 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Complete list of titles on request. 


—— NEW 


AMERICANS 
IN THE MAKING 


WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Linfield College 


HERE is an important study of the social psy- 
chology of the immigration process that is of 
the utmost value to teachers and others who are 
directly interested in the education and welfare 
of the foreign-born and their children. The book - 
attempts to explain how the immigrant and his 
children are affected by their new environment and 
unfamiliar customs. The interest is centered on the 
more general aspects of the assimilative process 
which are common to all groups, and the problem 
of assimilation is viewed from the standpoint of a 
participant observer. The book offers the most 
complete treatment of the "second generation" 
now available. $3.75 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 


(Continued from page 645) 
How MANY REGULARLY ESTABLISHED NURSERY SCHOOLS OF ALL 
sorts with a claim to permanency there now are in this coun- 
try there is little means of determining. The United States 
Office of Education believes 800 to be a “conservative esti- 
mate.” A recent incomplete canvass of New York City alone 
brought out a verified local list of some 150. This was almost 
three times as many as a 1936 survey had reported for the city. 

The tremendous impetus that has been given the move- 
ment in the past five years—its first wide penetration of 
American life—has come, however, not from the established 
schools but from the far greater number of year-round “emer- 
gency” ones for children of relief families, carried on in every 
state in the union by the WPA. Through them for the first 
time into thousands on thousands of desperate, poverty 
stricken homes, from sharecropper’s shack to city slum, has 
shone the first glimmering light of hope. And it is literally 
true that a little child has led town after town in these United 
States to a new community cooperation. 

Children who have never slept in a bed or seen a sheet, 
who have never owned a toy, or sat down to a meal at table, 
children, actually, who hardly knew how to laugh or play, 
have poured through the doors of these makeshift schools, 
set up many times with homemade equipment in an empty 
store, hall, loft building, schoolroom, or settlement house. 
Too often dirty, rickety, ragged and sullen, as many as 75,000 
youngsters a year at one time, they came. Visibly month by 
month they have been transformed. They have learned to 
drink milk instead of coffee, to eat with a spoon, to dress and 
wash themselves, to build with blocks, to play with other 
children happily, even to put toys neatly away. And on the 
charts on the schoolroom wall, indicating for each child per- 
sonality development and health, the curves have risen. 

Clean, stronger, even smiling, the toddlers have gone back 
home at the end of the day. And parents, watching the 
change, have come into the school to see how the miracle is 
wrought. Somehow it has become their school. Mothers have 
met to sew on new curtains:and towels for it, often under the 
tutelage of home economics teachers who have taught them 
the process. Out of barrels and boxes, fathers have built toys, 
cots and other equipment. And frequently more wholesome 
ways of living have penetrated the crowded homes. Often 
the whole community becomes interested. 

In many places bakeries, dairies, canneries, Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs contribute food. Shoemakers repair shoes free. 
Beauty parlors show mothers how to care for the children’s 
hair. Lumber yards offer hardwood scraps for blocks. Dry- 
goods stores give materials. Physicians, hospitals and the Red 
Cross furnish medical examinations. Firemen repair toys and 
police give children transportation. Universities train the 
teachers who, like the children, are from the relief rolls. 

In most towns and villages a local committee, with repre- 
sentatives of the main public and private community agen- 
cies from the mayor down, meets monthly. Usually it is re- 
sponsible for the school’s housing, heat, light and cooking 
facilities, and often for the food for the noonday meal, the 
federal government supplying the teachers, the supervision 
and some of the equipment. 

Principals of school buildings where the nursery classes 
have been located have marked and learned. They have be- 
gun to ask for elementary teachers who have had nursery 
school training. Kindergarteners, watching, have adopted 
many of the methods. Superintendents of schools have begun 
to think in terms of making a few nursery classes a perma- 
nent part of the school system. 

Gradually in these hundreds of centers, at least, a new 
light on education and its significance is breaking. Some- 
time, its tonic rays may touch child-rearing generally. Parents, 
educators, legislators may come to see that we must prevent 
the first bending of our next generation twigs if we are to. 
have the strength of a broad, straight forest growth. 
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YES, IT TAKES MASS PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 622) 


and of all Their works. Such, with the fear and rage and 
self-righteousness that have to follow, is the seed of red riot 
and of what is almost worse, the festering internal hates that 
cripple a people. 

This is a more complex problem to find machinery for 
than is the simpler. one of lifting the level of intellectual 
critique; its roots are deeper, and its vices are themselves 
imbedded in our very “We-group” machinery out of which 
we build up our finest team play and loyalties and loves. I 
do not dream that I have found a pattern that will serve to 
cure. But I do know that at this point and for this purpose 
some workable mass production machinery must be found, 
if education of a democracy for democracy is to develop the 
grander scale of team play needed to sustain itself against 
the totalitarian threat, or to develop its own potential rich- 
ness of life. The brotherhood of man is too vast a concept for 


most to lay easy hold of, and too amorphous; the Christian | 


ethic finds acceptance too often in company with “Kill the 
These” or “Lynch the Those.” National unity is easier; but 
again it does its work only with the adversary in the picture. 
And here our existing mechanisms function pretty well 
against the time of national emergency; we effectively get the 
stage set for all Americans to throw themselves into a single 
national “We-group” as soon as the proper Others loom on 
the scene, a danger imminent. But not until then. Until then 
we see Americans unlike ourselves, not as Americans but as 
the niggers or the wops or the bosses or Wall Street or the 
great unwashed. Whereas the problem here goes to the every 
day and the other side of the railroad track. 

No one who has watched artists work in such a field as 
industrial relations can doubt that even rooted and snarling 
antagonisms can be much allayed. The human material 
allows of it; and techniques exist. As yet they are not tech- 
niques available to ordinary people in the mass, nor used by 
such. Yet it is moderately clear that they are not too com- 
plex for use in education: “The other gang have the same 
kind of troubles with their people that we are up against. 
They have a few liars, a few skunks, a few who are just in 
it for themselves and don’t care what happens to anybody. 
They don’t know all! the facts—how can they understand? 
Look at what they're hearing about us from their liars. 
Maybe we don’t know all the facts, either; a whole gang can’t 
be like that—they’re people, too. Take them one by one, 
they’re an awful lot like us.” 

You will have observed the trouble with this line of attack. 
Here is an attitude which encounters not passive acceptance 
of a simple pattern of learning, like the one mentioned above, 
but which encounters resistance, loyalty, fighting argument. 
Thus it calls for some art in use. Not for too much; the 
basic idea is easy enough, and the concrete application sel- 
dom hard. But there is another intellectual difficulty: this 
line of operation is on a more mature level of thinking than 
the other. School work occasions for it, moreover, turn up in 
such things as literature, civics, history, upper-bracket studies; 
social occasions appear also much oftener in the more highly 
developed group life of the upper grades. Nonetheless, the 
line of procedure suggested is much closer to practicable pat- 
tern form for general use, much more clearly capable of indi- 
rect effect by repetitive actual application to particular cases, 
than is any ideal, however beautiful, which has as a technique 
merely the call for a change of heart. 

But the real difficulty with the line of approach is not 
intellectual, nor does it rest in the emotions of the pupil. It 
rests in the emotional resistance of the teaching personnel, 
and of the supervisory personnel. The understanding of “Out- 
groups” is not wanted. The urge against such understanding 

(Continued on page 648) 


The 
Foundation 
Book 
of 
Education 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition, 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips. 


Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any comparable 
dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Authoritative: under the leadership of William Allan 
Neilson as Editor in Chief, 207 special editors labored 10 
years to make this dictionary the “Supreme Authority” in 
all fields. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 53 Broadway, Springfield, Mass, 


SPANISH 


or any other 
Language 


O BE able to speak Spanish! The language in which 
an entire new world is developing! The lan- 
guage of twenty-five countries ! 


You can... in your own home you may have a staff of 
the best native teachers give you mastery of this beau- 
tifully expressive language in a remarkably short time. 
Hundreds of men and women, knowing only English, 
have mastered Spanish (or any other language), by the 
new Linguaphone Method. 

One hundred and fifty world-famous language professors 
of Columbia, Oxford, Seville, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Len- 
ingrad and other universities, made Linguaphone the 
simplest and soundest way to master a language cor- 
rectly. 

The new illustrated Linguaphone Book tells how to ac- 
quire a language, who made Linguaphone, who uses it, 
what they say and why it is so popular. Send for it, 
it’s FREE. 


Linguaphone Home Study Courses: 


Finnish Hindustani 

Esperanto Chinese 

Italian Persian 

English Polish Hebrew 

Japanese Irish Czech 
Portuguese 


Visit Our Studio for FREE DEMONSTRATION 
or write for FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
58 R. C. A. Bldg. New York City 


French 
Spanish 
Dutch 


Russian 
German 
Swedish 
Arabic 
Latin 


————— 
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To All 
PARENTS and TEACHERS 


HAT do you answer when your 
inquiring student seeks you out to 
ask: “Shall I go to college?”, or “What 
has college to offer me, anyway?”, or 
“Should I major in English, in Econom- 


ics, or in Music?” 


How best can you explain to him the rich 


resources and limitless possibilities of a 
college education? 


ON GOING TO COLLEGE ($1.85) is 
an important new book designed especial- 
ly to meet your problem. A symposium 
by twelve distinguished American college 
professors, it explains what college can 
and cannot do. Read ON GOING TO 
COLLEGE yourself, then present a copy 
to your next inquiring student. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


ITS PROVISION FOR HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
SAFETY, WELFARE : : By Joanna C. Colcord 


“THIS is a sort of intelligence test for the place 
where you live, a specification for desirable sur- 
roundings. It is so arranged that you can actually 
apply it to your own community.” 


—Science News Letter. 


This new book is already widely used among social 
workers, in schools, among adult study groups 

—wherever community betterment 
can be served by a larger 
knowledge of problems 
and resources. 


Published 1939 
Now in print, 9,000 copies 


Note the moderate price, 85 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street New York 


(Continued from page 647) 

is direct and primitive, because “We-groups” are in their 
nature felt as right and fine and precious, and because they 
derive so much of their felt rightness and fineness from the 
presence of “Others-groups” to contrast them with. Further, 
loyalty building procedures can be seen to be endangered by 
any approach which would eliminate the rousing appeal 
of “Boys, go out and get ’em!” 

All this shows how much thinking is needed before the 
kind of techniques we require can be developed for mass use. 
The fact-learning pattern proposed above is capable of insti- 
tution and acceptance in any educational machine, and can 
get much of its work done under pure routine operation 
among quite indifferent personnel. It is therefore a first rate 
procedure. This one is third rate, because of its limited range 
of application, its requirement of some minor skill for its 
effective use, and its much smaller percentual effectiveness: it 
will bounce off the emotional resistances of many pupils. 
Above all, and on the matter of practical introducibility, it 
must meet with fighting barriers to its acceptance among 
supervisory personnel—barriers only in part removable. 

For this very reason, the unsolved problem makes a fun- 
damental point—the need to articulate goals for education of 
a democracy for democracy which go to the heart, but which 
are, for all that, obtainable by mass operation through a mass 
personnel overworked, overcrowded, undertrained and un- 
derpaid. Further, these goals must be thought through until 
there emerge techniques and patterns utilizable in routine 
fashion, patterns of teaching whose indirect effects, when they 
are employed by the poorer cobblers among our teachers on 
children underprivileged as to food, surroundings, equip- 
ment and, it may be, heredity, will still raise the level of 
thought and feeling, and set the pupils freer for democracy. 
Here lies the crux of educational thinking for the next decade. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 620) 


integrating the membership with the rest of the community. 
The efficacy of such groups depends in the last analysis on 
the wisdom of their leadership and their support of a high 
standard of professional ethics. Only continuous encourage- 
ment from outside as well as from within can give these 
associations a broad view of their social obligations. But 
nothing is to be gained from efforts to weaken or to ignore 
such groups. Rather their claims must be openly balanced with 
the claims of other groups in the community. 


What Is Academic Freedom? 


FREEDOM IN THE ACTUAL TEACHING PROCESS IS THE FINAL 
problem I want to cite to illustrate the gains possible through 


more representative administration. The problem is the free-. 


dom of the teacher as an individual and as a member of a 
faculty to conduct classes and to select material with some 
clear principle and purpose in mind. 

I am at the moment more concerned with the relation of 
teachers to this issue than with the merits of the issue itself. 
In many communities, teachers need protection when, with- 
out championing any “ism” or political creed, they attempt 
to arouse students to a genuine awareness of some of the 
shortcomings of contemporary society. Yet there are teachers 
so habituated to present ways and means of society and of 
education that the need for some stir in their untroubled 
little world is patent. To leave the control of the actual teach- 
ing content and process wholly within the profession is thus 
no assurance of freedom. What we shall teach and how we 
shall teach it, are major issues for a democracy. What broad 
social policy is desirable here, and how can it be made to 
prevail? (Continued on page 651) 
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Character Education in a Democracy 
S. R. Slavson 


The author of Creative Group Education outlines a plan 
for integrative education and the practical procedures for 
carrying out such a plan, practices that are in conformity 
with real Democracy. Penetrating analysis of education 
in the whole societal scheme. The New York Times 
“|. . should be read by all American molders 


comments: 
of youth . . . inspire social leaders and teachers to make 
their educational, social, religious and _ recreational 


agencies real bulwarks against undemocratic ideologies.” 
$2.50 


The Case For Democracy 
Ordway Tead 


A very sane and practical exploration of Democracy and 
some honest digging to discover why we must believe 
in it despite all attacks. The President of the New 
York City Board of Higher Education writes a plea, 
and suggestions, for the daily application of Democracy 
in our work and play. Charles E. Hendry, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association for the Study of 
Group Work, writes: “Your ‘Case’ is magnificent. For 


clarity, conciseness, and compelling logic I take my hat 


off to it.” $1.25 


at your bookstore or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


FAMILIAL 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


By Clara Harrison Town 


“Dr. Town makes a very ardent plea that all public 
spirited persons become cognizant of the social im- 
plications revealed by her study of familial feeble. 
mindedness. The book is challenging and should be 
read by all who are interested in the betterment of the 
human race.”—Emily Thorp Burr, in Survey Mid- 
monthly. And, we might add, by all who would like to 
find a way to do something about it! The price of this 
excellent poOkris only fy hs Shei ose $2.00 


FOSTER & STEWART 
77 Swan Street Buffalo, New York 


THE EIGHTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY 
EDUCATION 


October 25, 26, 27, 28, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


GENERAL SESSIONS WITH SPEAKERS OF NATIONAL FAME discussing 
outstanding practices, modern theory, and current significant research. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS THAT WILL MEET CONTINUOUSLY WITH ample 
time for careful analysis, thoughtful participation, and full sharing of ideas 
and experience. Discussion groups will use the material presented in the 
General Sessions to build the program of tomorrow in the fields of 


Health programs under publie and private auspices; Nursery Eduea- 
tion in Nursery Schools; Day Nurseries and other social agencles; 
Summer programs for families and young children; Housing develop- 


ments; Home Guidanes of young children; Education for the teachers ef 
young ehildrenm; Community projects for the education of young childran. 


DISCUSSION LEADERS AND PARTICIPATING DISCUSSANTS FROM 
THE fields of medicine, nursing, education, sociology, psychology, mental 
hygiene, social service, home economics, nutrition, parent education, and 
lay groups. 
For Preliminary Program address 
ANN-RENO TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


32 W. 86th Street, New York 


Do PA.D. ’s Make Better Cannon Fodder? 


Why millions for education? 


To make youth tastier for the jaws of Moloch? Or to 
give it the ability to cope with those forces at work in 
the world today which would destroy civilization? 


Education in our democracy, if civilization is to sur- 
vive, and that democracy made to work, must mean 
training the minds of youth to analyze, to sift, and to 
interpret world affairs. 


At Wayne University’s College of Education last year, 
in the Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test designed 
to measure awareness to current social and cultural 
problems — 


READERS OF THE NATION RANKED FIRST! 


We quote from a letter to The Nation by William 
Reitz, Assistant Professor of Education at Wayne: 


“It was believed that the position of The Nation 
in the list of results would be of interest to you. Its 
consistently high standing on our independent 
semester tabulations and on the final list leaves the 
merit of your magazine as a medium of current 


affairs information unquestioned, at least as far as 

we are concerned. 

“Allow us to congratulate you on the fine quality 
of your publication and to express our wishes for 
its continued success.” 

In domestic and world affairs, in the field of politics, 
economics, books, and the arts, The Nation is the lead- 
ing journal of liberal opinion in America. In the class- 
room—and out—it has, since 1865, provoked enlightened 
discussion on the major problems of the day. 


17 ISSUES eae / V7, 10H rors 


Special Introductory Offer, saving 40% 


THE NATION — 55 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 


Please send me The Nation for the next 17 weeks. I enclose $1. 


SG-10-39 
Extra postage this offer: Canadian, 17c., Foreign, 34c. 
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HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD. 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner at the water’s edge. . . . Superb 
food, tastefully served in a truly captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon tea and light menus at the 
Old Mill. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet § 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


1% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


HANDWOVEN GIFTS 


Beyond Pine Mountain at -the junction of 
Greasy and Big Laurel Creeks stands an 
outpost of the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School, a log house and a community 
building. Here, where in pioneer days 
native industries flourished, trained work- 
ers have set up a weaving shop to pro- 
vide an outlet for community skills. 


The products specialized in, typical of this 
section, are striped blankets and wool 
coverlets, woven in the _ traditional 
patterns of Whig Rose, Single Chariot 
Wheel, Mary Simmon’s Double Bow- 
knot, Double Chariot Wheels, Pine 
Bloom, and Pine Knot. Only vegetable 
dyes are used in these products which also 
include runners, wall hangings, shawls, 
luncheon sets, towels, cushion covers 
and upholstery materials. 


Price. list on request from 


THE DYE POT AND LOOM 
BIG LAUREL, KENTUCKY 


FOR SMALL GIFTS OR LARGE: 


Our hand hammered pewter and 
copper button and buckle sets, pewter 
cocktail sets, block print stationery, 
hand loomed guest towels, lavender 
sachets, colorful smocks, character 


dolls made of acorns, are always dis- 
tinctive and will be appreciated. 


Send your orders for these or write us 
for a price list describing them and 


numerous other attractive articles. 


PENLAND WEAVERS AND POTTERS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 

NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


CORPORATED 


(SIG) 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNION SHOP UNION SHOP 


ACADEMY MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
7 East 15th Street ALgonquin 4-2123 


Unusual mimeographing, multigraphing, vari- 
typing, public stenography—legal, manuscript, 


reporting, etc. Reasonable rates. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOYS’ WORK DIRECTOR. Seven years experi- 
ence in Settlement Houses and private insti- 
tutions. Gradute Boy Scout Training Courses. 
Specialized in Junior Boy Work. Executive 
ability to handle volunteer workers. Available 
now. 7577 Survey. 


Cultured young lady, speaks foreign languages, 
proficient in all sports, wishes position (in 
New York) as governess, companion or Hun- 
garian-German-Roumanian stenographer. Will- 


ing to stay in nights with children. 7610 
Survey. 
Thoroughly experienced worker, executive in 


boy’s work field, with ingenuity and imagi- 
nation, organizing ability, college graduate, 


high record of performance. 7588 Survey. 


Wanted—Part time job in New York City or 
Philadelphia by social worker with experience 
as case worker and executive in both public 
and private agencies in the child welfare 
field. 7609 Survey. 


Woman of background and education wants in- 
stitutional work; child care, supervision. Ex- 
perience: case work, field representative and 
case consultant; personnel assistant. Go any- 
where, prefer coast location. References. 
7602 Survey. 


Psychologist, Ph.D., experienced with delin- 
quents, problem children and _ adolescents. 
Psychiatric case work; extensive research, 
publications, college teaching. Jewish insti- 
tution and public agency experience. Now 
employed. Married man, 31. Seeks adminis- 
trative position with child caring institution 
or community organization. 7604 Survey. 


Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
tive, woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, 
culture—wants position where modern methods 
are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 


Trained and experienced executive in field of 
Settlement, Community Center, Y.W.H.A., Social 
Service Bureau, and Jewish Federation work in 
the East, West and South, is open for posi- 
tion. Changes made to broaden horizon of 
social work. Capable of doing pioneer work, 
No question of location. 7603 Survey. 


House mother children’s institution, by German 
woman, 38, trained orthopoedics, home- 
making; settlement experience children’s ac- 
tivities. Has car, licensed driver. 7611 Survey. 


Boys Worker desires position with Settlement 
or Institution. Broad experience in Settlements 
and camps. Executive ability. Age 31, single. 
Will go anywhere. Available now. 7612 Survey. 


OFFICE MANAGER: Skilled Executive: 12 
years industrial experience, 3 years organiza- 
tion (publishing), complete charge finances, 
quantity mailings, promotion, personnel, 7599 
Survey. 


College graduate, capable, good organizer and 
executive in boy’s work field, with deep un- 
derstanding and sincerity, long, unusual and 
successful experience. 7613 Survey. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


vii i ‘ils. Ji 
iN | lit 


Just off the press 
PLANNING FOR THE LEISURE OF A 
DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE 
E. C. LINDEMAN 
From his experience as Consulting Director of the 
Division of Recreation, W.P.A., the author writes 
this significant pamphlet. He explores the meaning 
of leisure in a democracy and the role of govern- 
ment in planning a national program. Important for 
all social workers and educators. 50¢ 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Send 10c For 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET NO. 36 


DEBTS—GOOD OR BAD? 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART. A Study of Debts 
and Recovery based on research work done by the 
20th Century Fund. Information about subscriptions 
and quantity discounts on request. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


ROCKWELL KENT’S PICTURES—4 beautiful 
plates to illustrate Shakespeare, matted, suitable 
for framing. One print autographed, two in tint. 
Limited edition. Original price, $15.00. Our 
price, $8.75. Send for free descriptive circular 
of this and other book bargains. 


THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, 
333 Seuth Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


INC. 
Illinois 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books— 
supplied; also family and town histories, magaaine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We _ report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) | 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, 


theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. ~Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
EXPERT; — FAMILIAR WITH LEGAL 
COURT REPORTING, GOVERNMENTAL, 
AND PUBLISHING FORM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS — MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTI- 
GRAPHING, AND VARITYPING. AVAIL- 
ABLE AT REASONABLE RATES — 
UNION SHOP. 

ROSE A. BATTERMAN 
7 EAST 15TH STREET, ALgonquin 4-2123. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Beautiful assorted Christmas Greeting folders 
with envelopes—fifty for $1.50. Highest grade 
$3 for 50. Scripture text Christmas folders 40 


for $1.85. Your name printed on each or 
omitted. Order early for printing. Nichols 
& Company, Rockmart, Georgia. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
Men . . . $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your 
salary; promotes you for high-salaried ex- 
ecutive positions at moderate cost; if you 
have earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write 
for valuable information. No. 43 Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D.C. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 648) 


Surely “indoctrination” in the sense of unreasoned and un- 
critical inculcation of any economic or political creed is not 
education, and the voice of the American community can 
normally be counted on to oppose it. But clear knowledge 
of the social scene and of the student’s eventual relationship 
to it, cultivation of tools of straight thinking, of desire to 
get facts and base judgment upon them, enthusiasm for a 
vision of a functioning democracy and some sense of the 
ways and means toward it—these are all rightful aspects of 
the educational effort. Teachers need assurance of freedom 
to develop methods for giving effect to such a policy; but, 
further, their attitudes and techniques must be constantly re- 
vitalized if their work is to be effective. 

If teachers and school board are complacent and self-satis- 
fied, there will, of course, be no change in what is taught or 


in methods of teaching. But the forces for improvement are , 


sufficiently yeasty even in many relatively isolated communi- 
ties to help give creative direction to educational effort. Fed- 
eral or state influence and funds sometimes hasten this 
process. But in the main, the local community and the teach- 
ers must be participants in any genuine educational improve- 
ment. And here again is proof that all elements must get 
together at every level where policies are determined. 

Implicit in this discussion is the importance of teacher- 
training to sound administration and to the aims of educa- 
tional freedom. Teachers obviously need broader training, 
going beyond methods and skills to the meaning and the 
responsibilities of modern democracy, the techniques of dem- 
ocratic government, and a broad social view of professional 
obligations. What all this implies as to curriculum content 
for teacher-training and for standards of selecting candidates 
for training and for teaching positions, cannot be elaborated 
here. But it is obvious that fundamental changes are needed 
in teachers’ colleges and in professional requirements. 


Democracy Is Growth 


No sIMPLE FORMULA EMERGES FROM THIS DISCUSSION OF AD- 
ministration as affecting the integrity of the educational 
process. Desirable methods of democratic coordination and 
control clearly vary with local conditions. No one pattern of 
self-government would apply to all organizations and, further, 
it would be futile to rely only on changes in procedure. En- 
trenched habits of thought are more destructive than are de- 
tails of routine. The problem calls for fresh ways of viewing 
both administrative and pedagogical method, and for agree- 
ment to review and experiment—not in a mood of despera- 
tion or of being “high pressured” into change, but in eager 
fulfillment of democratic purpose. This kind of educational 
administration can only be initiated through the joint effort 
of citizens and educators, and leadership may come from 
any of the interested groups. Americans are entitled to expect 
from the educators more creative leadership than they now 
furnish. Education would be rejuvenated if existing technical 
competence in purely pedagogical matters were informed by 
a passion for democratic means and ends. 

But in the event that traditionalism proves too strong for 
the educators, there is always opportunity for laymen to urge 
upon school committees, boards of education and boards of 
trustees the need for a fuller democratizing of both admin- 
istrative and curricular policies. There is still freedom in our 
scheme of things to make this possible. And the surest safe- 
guard of that freedom is the interplay of opinion and the 
balancing of views among groups participating in education. 

It is of course true that more than a balancing of views 
is required. The times call for teachers and citizens to lead 
the way toward a better society by providing through educa- 
tion a genuine experience in democratic learning and living. 


OVER A MILLION 


used, shelf-worn and new books 
in stock, embracing every subject, 


at DISCOUNTS UP TO 55% 


AMERICA'S BOOK CENTER has 
long been the shopping ground of 
prudent book buyers everywhere. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG SG 80 


FRE —LISTS 10,000 BOOK BARGAINS 


BARES & a nese 


INC 


105 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW VORK 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, 

new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, 

mechanical, children’s books, etc.— all at guaranteed sav- 

ings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 1940 Catalog. 

FREE Write for our great iliustrated book catalog. A short 
course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 

lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift problem. FREE if you 

write NOW—TODAY! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. SG-9—1255 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Wanted—AIll subjects, for imme 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Established 1925 


Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ie personal health and hygiene, in vocational 
and social adjustment for children and adults— 
these new books make 


A REAL CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN EDUCATION! 


“Bpoch-making”’ 
THE DAY NURSERY by Ethel S. Beer. 
Patty Smith Hill 
“Entertain while they teach” 
REHEARSAL FOR SAFETY: A Book of Safety Plays 
by Fanny Venable Cannon $1.00 
“Of direct applicability to the problems of the individual” 
YOUR HEALTH DRAMATIZED: Selected Radio 
Scripts by W. W. Bauer and Leslie Edgley $2.25 
“Sound in method—as entertaining as it is useful’ 
TWELVE WAYS TO BUILD A VOCABULARY by 
Archibald Hart $1.50 
“Invaluable—definitely fills a need of long standing” 
ADULT ADVENTURES IN READING: Practice Ex- 
ercises for Adult Elementary Students by Elizabeth C. 
Morriss $1.50 
“Psychologically sound and fundamentally interesting” 


SING YOUR WAY TO BETTER SPEECH: A Jingle 
Sequence for the Improvement of Articulation and 
Rhythm in Speaking by Gertrude Walsh $2.50 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS: An Integrating 
Course for Classroom Teachers in Secondary Schools 
by Joseph S. Butterweck and George S. Muzzey. . . $2.25 


Intro. by 
$1.60 


Fully descriptive folder for each title sent gratis on request. 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC., Publisher 
300 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


International Correspondence Schools 


Scranton, Pa. 


Courses: 


Accountancy (8); Advertising (3); Agriculture (13); 
Air Conditioning (3); Apprentice Training (16); Archi- 
tecture (9); Art, Commercial (2); Automobiles (3); Avia- 


tion (5); Building; Business Management (3); Cartoon- 
ing; Chemistry (5); Civil Engineering (9); Civil Service 
(5); Commercial (6); Concrete Engineering (2); Designing 
(2); Diesel Engines (2); Drafting (5); Dressmaking; 


Social Research Electrical Engineering (10); First Year College (6); Foods 

and Cookery; Foremanship; Gas Engines; Grade School ! 
Subjects (9); High School Subjects (41); Illustrating (3); 
Internal Combustion Engines; Inventing and Patenting (3); 
Boston, Massachusetts Languages (4); Marine Engineering (2); Mechanical ‘ 
Engineering (12); Millinery; Mining (4); Navigation (3); 4 
Pharmacy; Plumbing, Heating and Ventilating (9); Radio 
and Sound (4); Railroad Courses (19); Refrigeration; S| 
Salesmanship (12); Sheet Metal (2); Shop Practice (11); e | 
Show Card and Sign Lettering (2); Steam and Marine | 
Engineering (7); Structural Engineering (2); Tea Room i 
Management; Telephone and Telegraph (5); Textiles (16); | 
Traffic (3) Welding. q 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street 


America’s Leading Labor School 


offers a wide variety of vital and interest- 


ing courses that will help you to under- 


COURSES BY MAIL . . 4 


in modern, creative painting, modeling, drawing and critical appreciation fer x 
amateurs and professionals. Creating in ecolor and form has many social = | 
implications. Bulletin on request. ’ 
| 
f 
' 
| 


stand events in a rapidly changing world. 


Courses for social workers, trade union- 


ists, group leaders, teachers, students. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Write for Bulletin G DESIGN WORKSHOP . 


RAND SCHOOL ” © 25 STREET 


4-3094 


South Nyack, N. Y. 


FREE Correspondence Course in 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS | 
AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY | 


Write for descriptive booklet G 


HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ( 
Chartered by University of State of New York a 
JOHN DEWEY, Honorary President =| 

30 East 29th Street New York City 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 
Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 


LABOR Helps unions and other groups organize i ] 


ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of workers’ education programs; prepares 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or EDUCATION study material for labor’s educational 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for SERVICE a 


activities; conducts conferences; main- 
of the tains a teachers’ registry. { 


AFFILIATED SCHOOLS FOR WORKERS, INC. 
437 West 59th Street New York City 


admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Graduate professional] training for teaching in Progressive and 
Experimental Schools. 
Accredited by New York State Education Department. 
RANDOLPH B. SMITH, Ph.D., Executive Secretary 


69 BANK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Thorough Courses—Literary, Technical and Industrial. 


Approved by Standard Accrediting Association. 
_ Well Prepared Teaching Force. 
WE INVITE INSPECTION J. R. E. LEE, President 


WILEY COLLEGE 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


DEVOTED to higher education for Negroes, offers a medium 
through which philanthropy has a real opportunity to make an 
investment that will pay perpetual dividends in gratitude and 
social betterment. 
Student-Aid funds are the prime need of this institution. 
Inquiries answered promptly. 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


BUREAU FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
264 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Recommends especially chosen men and women teachers for placement in schools 
which are trying to improve upon traditional methods, 


Mrs. Rosamond Dean Snow, Director of Department ofl 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


i ae personnel requirements in both public 
and private social agencies have increased the 


opportunities of employment for well-qualified 


persons with professional training. The School 


offers a basic training in social work which pre- 
pares students for positions in public and private 
fields. Field work is arranged in both tax- 


supported and voluntary agencies. 


Cs and field work in administrative 
aspects of public welfare are available for 


advanced students. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York ING YG 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1939 


The Cooperative Work of a Child Guidance Clinic 
and a Family Agency Harriet Naylor 


The Later Social Adjustment of a Group of Border- 
line Defective Delinquents Trained at the Oak 
School Frances Sisisky 


Jewish Parents in a Child Guidance Clinic: A Study 
of Culture and Personality Ruth Tenenbaum 


The price of single numbers of Volumes I to VWIII 
is $1 each; Volumes $4. All other single numbers 
erdered after publication date will be 75c each; 
Volumes $3. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Che University of Chiragn 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1939.40 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 25 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1940 
Two Terms Five Weeks Each 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


1940 — Summer Session — June 24 
to July 13 


FOR WORKERS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work, affl- 
iated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
announces a summer session of three weeks 


on the campus of the Solebury School over- 


looking the Delaware river, near New Hope, 


Pennsylvania. 


For further information ap ply— 


—_—_—— 


Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 
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DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS — 


With Adult Education 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. A youth-member- 
ship organization with 1,253,846 members 
in 1938, two-thirds of whom are under 25. 
Sponsors through its twelve hundred local 
organizations an extensive adult and leisure 
time educational program for the 87 per- 
cent of its membership over 25, and others 
not members who represent 15 percent of 
the aggregate attendance in regularly sched- 
uled enrolled groups. Adults constitute 45 
percent of such group enrollments agere- 
gating over two million. Young men’s and 
men’ s groups are available in 730 Associa- 
tions, mixed groups in 480. Local forums 
and formal classes widespread on _ health, 
citizenship, vocational, educational and re- 
ligious problems; specialized activities con- 
ducted among unemployed, racial, college, 
rural, industrial and, latterly, parent 
groups; world service program and inter- 
pretation celebrating 50th anniversary in 
1939. Conference centers at Silver Bay, 
Lake Geneva, Blue Ridge, Estes Park and 
elsewhere. National assemblies of young 
adults, national radio programs, and exten- 
sive publication service on religious, social, 
civic and economic subjects, and on meth- 
ods of creative group education. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC., 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. President, Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman. 
The National Council of Jewish Women was 
organized in 1893, and has functioned in 
five specific fields of work. Today, 65,000 
women are actively engaged in study along 
the lines of International Relations, Social 
Legislation, Literature and Jewish History. 
Study - groups train volunteers for com- 
munity service before embarking on a new 
project. Through informal classes and dis- 
cussion, Council women learn to apply our 
immigration and naturalization laws, as 
well as to use techniques in teaching adult 
foreign born to become American citizens. 
The very basis of the programs on Inter- 
national Relations and Peace, Social Legis- 
lation, and Jewish Education is the study 
group where detailed analysis of subject 
matter is coupled with freedom of opinion 
to arrive at satisfactory conclusions and 
intelligent attitudes. Jewish women from 
all walks of life find the National Council 
of Jewish Women their common denomi- 
nator for cooperative study and action in 
America. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION, 50 West 50th Street, New York. As 
the national voluntary agency for social 
hygiene the Association offers its services 
and materials to all interested in or dealing 
with education. Ask for free folders de- 
scribing program, advisory services, and 
publications, including books, pamphlets, 
films, phonograph records, posters and ex- 
hibits. Monthly SOCIAL HYGIENE NEWS 
free on request. JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
HYGIENE and pamphlets free to members. 
Annual dues $2.00. Or LIBRARY MEM- 
BERSHIP SERVICE, with automatic pam- 
phlet service and loan library, $3.00. 
Read: Sex Education. M. A. Bigelow. $1.00 
postpaid. The Way Life Begins. B. C. and 
V. M. Cady. New low-price edition. 50 
cents postpaid. For parents, teachers and 
boys and girls of 12 and up. 

Parents and Sex Education. B. C. Gruen- 
berg. 75 cents postpaid, 

For Your Home Library. Selected set of 
pamphlets. $1.00. Sex Education for Par- 
ents’ Groups. V»H. Parker, M.D. 10 cents. 


FOURTH NATIONAL SOCIAL HYGIENE 
DAY—FEBRUARY 1, 1940. 


FOLK ARTS CENTER, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. Elizabeth Burchenal, Director. A 
national service for Folk Arts. Headquar- 
ters of the American Folk Dance Society 
and the National Committee on Folk Arts 
of the United States. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Cc 


726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 5 
President, Marguerite M. Wells. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters exists for 
the political education of women through 
active participation in government. Aware 
that sovereignity in a democracy resides in 
the people and is expressed through public 
opinion, the League strives to increase the 
number of citizens who form considered 
opinions upon the basis of facts. Through 
activity on a selected program of work, 
which represents what the majority of the 
members want to do, women in the League 
learn to be participants in government 
with a habit of responsibility for govern- 
ment. Membership is open to women of 
all political beliefs, but the organization is 
strictly non-partisan. Women who are in- 
terested are invited to seek membership in 
a local League. The National League office 
will be glad to put inquirers in touch with 
the officers of the League in their own state. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y.; incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916; provides a 
program for use by established institutions 
or organizations such as churches, schools, 
boys’ clubs, Y.M.C.A. groups, settlement 
houses, fraternal orders, civic societies, ser- 
vice clubs and community groups, for the 
purpose of furthering the character develop- 
ment of boys and training them in their 
duties as citizens. Cubbing, a pre-Scout 
program is for boys 9, 10 and 11; Scouting 
for boys 12 and older; Senior Scouting for 
boys past 15. Recognizing that its success 
depends upon trained leadership, the Scout 
Movement conducted nearly 5,000 adult edu- 
cation courses in 1938 which were satis- 
factorily completed by more than 61,000 
persons in training for the leadership of 
Cubs, Scouts and Senior Scouts. Walter 
W. Head, President; Dr. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL 


YOUTH, 401-02 Grace-American  Bldg., 
Richmond, Va., O. Latham Hatcher, pres. 
A research and service agency concerned 
with need of rural young people for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, acts as 
clearing house of information in this con- 
nection; uses its research and experimenta- 
tion as basis for demonstration to educators 
and others of locally adjusted guidance pro- 
grams; supplies rural guidance subject 
matter, upon request, to discussion leaders, 
teachers’ colleges, colleges, universities, 
educators, state boards of education, state, 
Federal, and other interested agencies ; 
holds national, state, regional, and local 
conferences; cooperates in program-making 
for other meetings; holds round tables and 
forums; conducts study groups and _ insti- 
tutes; provides speakers for national and 
local conferences, and churches, etc.; pre- 
pares and publishes books, bulletins, maga- 
zine articles, etc.; branches in New York, 
Chicago, and Richmond, composed chiefly 
of lay members for interpreting and sup- 
porting the work; has assisted in direction 
of 10 adult education workers in Breathitt 
County, Ky.; directed 10 F.E.R.A. workers 
on survey project; assisting in Richmond 
with guidance aspects of N.Y.A. program. 
Publications: Guiding Rural Boys and Girls, 
$2.50; Rural Girls in the City for Work, 
$1.75 ; Occupations for Women, $3.50. List 
of publications on request. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Programs 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSI P 


WOMEN. Guides for real study, not “clu) 
programs,” on topics of current interest 
50 Study Guides, with summary of issues) 
comprehensive ‘bibliographies, topics fo 
group discussion, sold at cost, in fields oF 
Education, Social Studies, Status of Women | 
International Relations, the Arts. Labow 
Standards, Social Welfare, and The A 

can Family in a Changing Society outlin 
plans for loca] surveys as well as_ back oh: 
ground study for the layman. 


For a complete catalogue, send for Bulletin 4 


American Association of University Wo 
en, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington ’ 
D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCA.” 


TION, 2929 Broadway, New York City | 
chairman: George A. Coe; Vice-Chairman | 
John Nevin Sayre and Harry A. Over~| 
street; Treasurer: Oswald Garrison Villard | 
Secretary: Edwin C. Johnson. 


Organized to carry on and promote cam} 
paigns in opposition to military training irs; 
public high schools, and against compulso: 
military training tn civil colleges and uni 
versities ; and to advocate modern physica ' 
education programs and courses in pro 
lems of democracy and problems of wor 
citizenship as preferable alternatives 
military training. Sample materials wt 
upon request to those interested. iy 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOU ‘ 


EDUCATION, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi | 
eago. Agency of cooperation -in ee | 
education of Protestant churches of North 
America. Publishes monthly, Internationa)!’4 
Journal of Religious Education, $1.25 pem, 
year. A number of new manuals on Adult| 
Religious Education available at 15 cente4d 
each. General Secretary, Roy G. Ross. Di- 
rector of Adult Education, Harry C. Muna A 


ah 


AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION, Was 


ington, D. C. A Scientific and Babications 
organization, founded for the purpose 0: 

stimulating interest in nature and the out. 
of-doors, fostering nature study in oui 4 
schools, working for the practical conserva. } 
tion of our natural resources and protection 
of wild life. Publishes NATURE MAGA. 
ZINE, which goes to members monthly’ , 
Annual subscribing membership, $3. Sam 
ple copies on request. Arthur Newtor) 
Pack, President. { 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA. 


TION, 620 Mills Building, Washington | 
D. C. Members working in Social Welfare. 
and Public Health, in Extension Service’ 
and other federal agencies, and in continua. 
tion classes are engaged in Adult Educa 
tion. Publications of Association useful ir 
adult programs: Journal of Home Eco-.. 
nomics, Consumer Education Service, Fam:~' 
ily Life Education Service, books on family 4 
relationships. Full list sent on request. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN. 


TION OF BLINDNESS, INC., 50 West, 
50th Street, New York, New York. Presi: + 
dent, William Fellows Morgan; Executive 
Director, Eleanor Brown Merrill; Associate 
Director, Winifred Hathaway. The Na 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness is an incorporated lay organization) 
engaged in a program of eliminating pre-* 
ventable blindness through educational] 
media such as publications, exhibits, films,., 
lantern slides, lectures, training courses,.)) 
and consultant services in sight-saving™ 
projects, which are available on request. i) 
The Society co-operates with colleges andl; 
universities both in the field of teacher” 
education in eye hygiene, and in the prepa--t 
ration of teachers for sight-saving class , 
work. 
) 


NEW LEAVEN ON THE CAMPUS 
(Continued from page 597) 


cent years among the. better colleges has been the break 
ith the past over the question of credits. Credits, or the 
‘edit system, has been called the curse of education in the 
Inited States. This is the system by which a student receives 
degree when he has accumulated a certain number of 
redits, representing class hours per week, in which he has 
cured a “passing” grade, in various courses. Most educa- 
ots admit the defects of this bookkeeping standard of edu- 
ational achievement, and some colleges substitute more real- 
tic criteria. Comprehensive examinations, term papers and 
neses, and tutorial conferences have been used as more accu- 
ately determining a candidate’s right to a degree until the 
redit system has been abolished or greatly modified at many 
istitutions. 

Post-college education, not leading toward a higher de- 
ree, 1s receiving more attention in the United States than 
ver before. Some universities have come to regard an alum- 
us not merely as a potential donor but as a person for 
rhom they have a continuing intellectual responsibility. 
{any institutions have lecture courses, “refresher weeks,” in- 
itutes, and similar plans for enabling their graduates to 
eep in touch with the world of scholarship. By establishing 
s center for Continuation Study in a separate building, 
pened in 1936, Minnesota has gone a step ahead of most uni- 
ersities along this line. 


dynamics 


‘HESE THEN ARE SOME OF THE TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF 
1e post-war decades, a few of the many experiments which 
reak old patterns, broaden old traditions in college and uni- 
ersity life. You may say that they prove little as to the fun- 
amentals of higher education, in philosophy or method. 
‘hat, of course, is true. But possibly these glimpses are suf- 
cient to show that colleges, like life, are not static, that 
mong the college leaders are educators of pioneering courage 
nd vision; that by no means everywhere is the chief em- 
hasis on buildings. However, let’s not be smug about the 
tuation. One finds on all sides the urge to experiment, to 
roaden the curriculum, to try less formal methods of teach- 
1g and administration. But unfortunately it takes outstand- 
1g men to pioneer. In academic circles, as elsewhere, there 
re relatively few leaders ready to fight for new ideas and 
ew ways. Most university trustees would declare instantly 
lat this was a good thing. 

Really to go forward, to maintain standards, to keep out 
f the rut of formalized education is not easy for the presi- 
ent of a college or university. This country is still in many 
ays the most conservative on earth. Consequently the presi- 
ent who seeks to break new ground is likely to find him- 
If in perpetual struggle with his trustees, with his faculty, 
ith his alumni, sometimes with the business men in town 
nd even, occasionally, with his student body. It is a wear- 
ig and wearying process. Most college presidents obviously 
refer the easier course—making speeches, offending no one, 
iving honorary degrees each June to railroad executives, 
ank officials, and others who have no scholarly or other 
istinction, but who will smooth their paths in one way or 
nother. It is the few not the many, in higher education as 
1 other fields, who lay out the new roads. The majority of 
lege presidents are content with the familiar routines. 
hus proving Dr. Hutchins’ contention that hardening of the 
ested interests is more common in this country than hard- 
ling of the arteries. American education today, if it is to 
rve its high purpose, must be anything but static. Too many 
Jucators are completely so, 


Hessian Hills School 


Croton-on-Hudson, New York 


A modern school in the country 
one hour from New York City. 


Day and Boarding. Coeducational. Nursery thru 9th Grade. 
Visitors welcome by appointment. 


WINDWARD 


Write for catalog. 


Off the Hutchinson River Parkway 


at West Street in White Plains, 
“~~ a parent-owned country day school in 
central Westchester. Boys and girls, 
nursery school through eighth grade. 


MISS MARJORIE DUNN, Director 


eo) MILITARY O 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 


AcADEMY 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 42nd year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres.. Dept. J, Fork Union. Virginia. 


GREENBRIER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior College, College Preparatory, Secretarial, 

Standard Normal, Emphasizing Dramatic Art, 

Music, Art, Physical Education and Social 
Activities. 

Greenbrier is producing an educated girlhood— 

combining the graces of yesterday with the charm 

of today. 


Opens for Its One Hundred Twenty-Eighth Year, 
September 19, 1939 


For Catalogue or Further Information Write to 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


BAILEY HALL 


For Boys Whose Progress Is Slow 


ol has had unusual success adjerua Te 
ae. eractive oF retarded boys to an eae 
Rae Sec eat health supervision. Interesting 
aye eedpreacco! department. Pk 
RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Princip 
Westchester County, 


This private sch 


N. Y- 
Katonah, 


JUST BECAUSE 


you can’t wander the seas comfortably just now, don’t 
be a stay-at-home. See America’s National Parks, the 
Rockies, California, Florida and your own State. 


If you wish to keep your motoring costs low send for 
a reprint of an article by Mr. R. W. Tupper of the 
American Automobile Association which tells you how. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Travel Department 


112 East 19th Street New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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DIEGO, CAL 


= 
yf ty 
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IFORNIA 


House for Sale Unfurnished or Rent Furnished 


On high point looking 60 miles directly up unspoiled 
valley to 6,500’ mountain, across valley and open 
mesa 130 miles to snowcapped peaks 11,000’, to sea 


an island 90 miles, yet in 10 min- 
utes one can be in the heart of a 
growing city of 175,000. One 
mile from The Francis W. 
Parker School. Most conve- 
niently planned and unusually 
well built for his own home by 
the architect and as an advertise- 
ment of his work. Six master 
bedrooms, 5 baths, sleeping 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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porch, 4 maids’ rooms with running water, 1 bath. 
Living room, study, large entrance hall, dining, bil» 
liard, 2 toilet rooms, pantry, kitchen, laundry, dining» 
‘sitting room. In beautiful condi- 


tion, just painted, new copper) 
pipes. Two-car garage, lay-cold) 
surfaced tennis court, 314 acres. 
For further information address: 


v 
Mrs. CLARA STURGES JOHNSON” 


26 East 93rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Announcing 


the first book published in America by the 


creator of the new visual language: 


Reproduced below is a section of 
one of the 100 Isotypes contained in 
“Viodern Man in the Making” 


—— GRR 
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Great Britain, France, Spain, Germany, — Simpler 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, United States Soviet Union Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and other countries Japan 
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Silhouettes of War Economy 


tron 
(content of ores) 


than words 
Copper sens 
(content of ores) 


Grain and rice 
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HIS is a book of major importance, equally notable for its insight 
into the sources of current world problems and for its unique, 

almost revolutionary Isotype method of presenting ideas in . visual 

form. The Survey Graphic, writing of Dr. Neurath’s remarkable 

accomplishment, said: “He sets the imagination on fire as Van Loon, O'TTO 

or. H. G. Wells, sometimes does simply by giving us a surprising 

glimpse of ourselves in a moving social procession . . . Back of NEURATH 

Neurath’s pictures lie profound research, statistics transformed into 

ideas, ideas then designed into a picture narrative, a drama of social ; 

interpretations. . . . Few men of our time have laid their hands so Director of the 


close to the dramatic plot that marks our destiny on this planet.” International Foundation 
for Visual Education 
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